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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


The  Trtisteca  of  the  Peabuily  Musficum  of  AmericuD  Arche- 
ology and  Elhiiology  have  decided  to  issue  sueh  special  papers 
as  have  heretofore  beeu  published  iu  counection  with  the  An- 
Duut  licports  in  a  separate  furm,  but  of  uniform  octavo  size 
ivith  the  Reports.  The  first  number  of  the  series  is  herewith 
publirihed  and  others  will  follow  at  irregular  iutervaU  as  the 
means  for  printing  them  is  obtained. 

The  numbers  will  bo  paged  consecutively  to  the  end  of  a 
volume.  Each  uumber  will  be  sold  separately  at  specitied 
prices,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  pjiges  and  illua- 
tratioua,  but  subscriptions  will  lie  received  in  sums  of  ten 
dollars  or  over,  and  subscribers  thus  ai<]ing  the  publication 
by  such  advance  payments  will  recelvo  the  numbers  by  mail 
aa  soon  as  issued,  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
specified  price  of  the  numbers. 

Ah  the  Museum  is  without  a  special  fund  for  publication  it 
is  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  such  a  system  of  subscriptions  it 
will  lieuble  to  publish  a  series  of  papers  upon  artlueological 
and  ethnological  subjects  which  will  prove  of  value  to  stu- 
dents and  creditable  to  the  Musemn. 

The  Annual  Keport^i  will  be  issued  as  heretofore,  but  with 
the  omission  of  tho  papers  which  have  usually  accompanied 
them. 

The  manuscript  by  Mrs.  Kuttall,  here  printed  as  the  first 
number  of  the  Papers  of  the  Museum,  was  prepared  after 
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an  cxaininntiuu  of  the  nniqiio  piece  of  foathcr-work  dnting 
from  the  time  uf  tbo  conquest  of  Mexico  and  now  preserved 
ia  the  Imperial  Etbnologictil  Collection  in  Vienna.  At  the 
solicitation  of  friends  in  Vientm  and  Dresden,  a  Germiiu 
tninshttion  of  the  paper  was  niado  for  pnlilieation  in  the  Al>- 
handhin^en  nnd  Bericlile  de8  K.  Zoulogiriciien  luid  Anthro- 
pologisch-Ethno((rapliiachen  Miiscumi)  ku  Dresden. 

It  will  Iw  noticed  that  wliilo  tlie  iiitcrest9n<^  piece  of  feather- 
work  sent  to  Europe  during  tho  time  of  Cortds  is  mtide  the 
fiubjeet  of  the  paper,  tho  importauco  of  tho  dissertation  is  in 
tho  hearing  which  it  has  upon  the  customs  of  tho  Mexicans  in 
relation  to  their  singular  heud-dressos  and  insignia,  and  upon 
the  intorpret-ution  of  the  ancient  Mexictm  picture-writings,  iu 
the  study  of  which  Mrs.  Nultiiil  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  and  has  obtained  sucli  important  results,  an  infima- 
lion  of  which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  paper, 
in  the  note  upon  the  complementary  signs  of  the  Alexican 
graphic  system. 


Cambbidob,  Mas»., 
March  31,  1888. 


F.  W.  Putnam, 

CUUATUU  OF  TUK  MU»Kim. 


STANDAUD  OR  HEAD-DRESS? 


To  the  dtstinguEshcd  scbolttr,  tbc  Into  Professor  Fenllnnnd  von 
Hoctistettor,  we  owe  a  debt  of  graUtu<1c  for  the  preservalion  of  the 
unique  specimen  of  aDCtent  Mexican  fenllier-work  whiuh  will  be  ex- 
hihiteil  eventually  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  rich  ethnological  col- 
lection in  the  ncvrly  erected  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Vienna. 

In  187H,  his  attention  wan  directed  to  jta  former  presence  at  the 
Belvldere  Museum  by  a  notice  in  Baron  von  Sacltcn's  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Ambras  collection  printed  in  Vienna  in 
1855,  wherein,  among  rare  objects  from  various  parts  of  the  world* 
It  is  mentioned  as  follows  :  "  Xo.  3 — A  Mexican  head-dress  about 
3  ft.  in  height  composed  of  maguiQccnt  green  feathers  with  golden- 
hncd  lustre  and  of  coloured  bands  of  ibather-work  studded  with 
small  plates  of  gohi.  This  specimen  was  termed  in  the  inventory 
of  1590  '  a  RfooriMh  liat.'  "  Guided  by  Uiia  note,  Herr  von  Iloch* 
stetter  witli  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ilg,  the  custodian  of  the  Ambras 
collection,  found  the  precious  relic  and  rescued  it  from  an  obscure 
corner  of  a  show-case  where  it  lumg.  folded  together,  next  to  a 
mcditeval  bishop's  mitro  and  surrounded  by  sundry  curiosities  from 
North  America,  China  and  the  Suuda  Islands.  It  was,  unfoi-tu- 
Dately,  in  so  impaired  and  moth-eaten  a  condition  tliat,  to  use  Herr 
Hochstetter's  wonls,  he  feared  it  would  fall  to  pieces  on  talcing  it 
f^om  the  case.  PemiLssion  was  obtained  for  its  immeiliate  transfer 
to  the  etlmograpliical  collection  then  in  process  of  formation,  and 
the  valnable  object  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Herr  von  Hoch- 
Btetter  who  proceeded  to  provide  for  its  fUtnro  preservation  and  to 
Investigate  its  past  history  with  llie  followiug  interesting  results.' 

Its  eArliest  recurd,  dating  as  far  back  as  1596,  was  found  ia  the 
first  inventory  of  tbc  Ambras  collucUon  written  one  year  after  tbc 

>  TbaM  ware  publUbed  in  Herr  tod  Hocbiteiier'B  treulet  "  Uelwr  McxIkanlMlM  Be- 
Itquicn  nn»  der  Zelt  Montvtomii'i,''  Wko,  ISSt,  from  whlob  I  khJt  derived  UiU  ftod 
rurtber  TilnxUlit  data. 
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demise  of  the  archduke  FenlinniKl  of  Tyrol,  tlic  founder  of  the  col- 
lection, by  lEie  iinpcrifil  contiiniugionei-s  appointed  to  revise  liis  will.' 
On  folio  472  of  tUia  ancient  document  it  is  catalogiicd  willi  otlier 
objects  in  feather- work  contained  "in  a  chest  (No.  9)'*  and  is  de- 
acrilwd  us  "a  Moorish  lial  of  beautiful,  long,  Inslroiis  green  and 
gold-hued  feathcra,  bedecked  above  will)  while,  r»)  and  bUie  fenth- 
era  and  gold  rosettoa  and  ornaments.  In  front,  on  the  forehead,  it 
has  a  beak  of  pure  gold."  The  term  Hooriah,  as  here  applied,  can 
ecnrcely  be  regarded  as  a  deceptive  one  inasrauch  as  "Alontczuma. 
the  kingof  Temietitan  and  Mexico,"  is  stibscqiicnlly  designated  as 
*'o  Moorish  king"  in  this  same  inventory  of  1596.     (See  p.  9.) 

It  is  iutei'csting  to  note  ttio  gradual  changes  that  occur  In  the 
wonling  of  the  subsequent  periodical  ofilclal  regtstrnLions  of  thia 
"Moorish  hat."  In  1613  its  descriplion  was  faithfully  repra<iuced. 
In  1621  the  word  *^  Indian"  was  substituted  Cor  "Moorisli ;"  with 
this  single  alteration  tlic  original  text  was  again  transcribed  in 
1 730.  In  1 788,  however,  a  remarkable  transformation  was  effected, 
llie  hat  became  "an  apron"  ami  the  oSlcial  record  reads:  "An  In- 
dian apron  of  long  green  feathers.  It  is  garnished  above  with  a 
narrow  band  of  while  feathers,  followed  by  a  broad  one  of  green, 
then  there  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  red  and  a  broad  one  of  blue.  The 
banils  ai'e  studded  with  crescenta  or  horse  shoes,  small  circular 
plates  ami  other  thin  gold  pieces.  The  old  inventory  deaignates 
this  oi>jt>et  an  an  Intllan  hat." 

This  lust  sentence  proves  the  identity  of  the  specimen  described. 
The  "beak  of  pure  gold  ou  the  forehead"  is  not  mentioned  here 
and  no  subsequent  reference  is  made  to  it.  It  probably  found  its 
way  to  tbc  melting  pot  during  the  fifty-two  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  registrations,  sharing  thus  the  common  fate  uf  al- 
most all  of  the  much  mluiired  goldsmiths'  work  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Conquerors.  Dcs[>oiled  of  the  gold  beak  and  possibly  of 
such  means  of  attachment  ha  may  have  originally  served  to  fasten 
it,  it  would  seem  as  though  tlie  object  hail  been  deprived  of  that 
which  characterised  it  as  a  head-<lresB  for  it  remained  "an  aprou" 

<  Fftnllimnil  II  of  Tjrrol  (llUft-rS99],  vbo»e  namo  !•  indtsNoIubljr  Unkwl  wUb  Ihitt  of 
hh  patrkita  wlis  I'MUttpiBa  Wel««r.  wae  ibi  ««caiul  *oa  of  ibe  Etnperor  rtfuKutnd  1 
of  GtraMnr  anil  the  n«|>licw  or  Uie  Km^wror  Ch»r1o>  V.  At  tbv  ileiillt  of  Kei-'llKHnd  I, 
Ibe  Empire  wai  dlrtUail  tictif  evu  bU  Uiraa  Bon*  aixl  the  iOTeriimciil  orTyruI  teU  Vo  th« 
Anlidnke  FcrdluaBd  wboM  eonrt  iMKane  a  iiol«'1  centre  of  lut  and  loitrnlng.  UU  ftt- 
Tflriln  realdeBRfl  was  tbe  c*<tl«  of  Ambroa  nnr  Inn>|irui'k,  'IcMlnml  tn  Ije  |[mi1uft1l]r 
BUDirorratd  lntoaniDit<niin  forth?  world-reDOtrncd  and  mntnilflccrtcollecUuu brought 
(off«tb«r  Uiroii«fa  UiemitnifoldaDa  KjrBteinaUo  exvriluns  uf  iUQiiUiu»lMUofbui)der. 
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in  the  ofttclal  records  fW)m  1788  to  1855.  In  tliat  3'enr  Baron  von 
Sackcn,  as  before  slated,  re-described  it,  however,  as  a  head-dress 
snd,  for  the  flrst  time,  termed  it  Merican,-&  speelflcatioit  due,  it 
wotdd  seem,  exchiaively  to  the  fact  that  the  long  green  feathers 
Wf  re  pronounced  by  a  scientific  antliorily  (Or.  Fitxinger)  to  belong 
to  the  Trogon  pavoninua,  the  Quetzal  or  Southern  Mexico  and  Gna- 
temaln. 

Restored  to  light  by  Heir  Ton  Hochstcttcr  after  twenty-three 
jenrs  of  oblivion,  the  uso  of  the  cluboratc  and  precious  piece  of 
feather*  w  or  It  became  the  subject  of  thought  and  conjecture  result- 
ing iu  recent  publications  of  widely  divergent  individual  opiaions. 

Mr.  T.  Maler,  a  resident  in  Mexico,  travelling  in  Kurope,  saw 
the  object  in  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  custody  shortly  after  its  resto- 
ration, and  ohtainoti  IiIh  permission  to  sketch  it.  llerr  von  lloch- 
sletler  mentions  on  page  6  of  his  treatise  his  subsequent  surprise  at 
seeing  Herr  Maler's  sketch  appear  in  a  French  periodical  ("La 
Nature,"  No.  300,  l"'  Mars,  l«7l>)  accompanying  an  article  by 
the  same  gentleman  entittoti  "XJn  vC-tomont  royal  de  I'Ancien  Mes- 
Ique"  and  "containing  a  number  of  misstatements  and  inaccara- 
cles."  These  are  reproduced  in  a  briel'  notice  by  Mr.  Mater  also 
entitled  "Un  ropiyp  de  pluraas"  inserted,  with  a  colored  reproduc- 
tion of  his  sketch  in  the  Anales  del  Museo  nacional,  tomo  tir, 
Mexico,  1686.  One  of  his  mistakes,  however,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  writer  oT  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Anibras  collection, 
published  in  1819,  and  wc  wilt  assume  that  Mr.  Malct-'s  odd  and 
misleading  Spanish  iranslntionof  partof  Che  (mi$a|)plied)  German 
text  taken  fh>m  the  above  source  is  due  to  an  oversight  in  proof- 
reading.* 

Other  errors  are  more  sertnua,  such  as  tlie  inaccurate  propor- 
tions of  liis  sketch  and  his  liasty  idpntiHiiation  of  the  sjwcies  of 
birds  whose  feathers  were  used,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  manufact- 
ore  of  the  object.  In  tlie  text  of  the  above  article,  Mr.  Maler 
gives  llie  accurate  length  of  the  central  portion  of  the  feather  piece, 
1  metro  05  centimetres,  but  on  Iris  colored  plate  the  measurement 
printed  is  1  mefre  50  eentimelre$.  I  draw  epe::ial  attention  to  this 
error  (evidently  another  misprint),  becauae  I  notice  that  in  the  re- 


ThAoriglNftl  qtiotntlDii  la  "Eln  moerlncbcrFBdorPiitrhvii  »0  Rfm  Eotauif  die  ^tlrn 
ftbiht"  .  .  .  i»eauliig"&MaorlHli  TtiAUier  um  likfl  tlioKT  natitl  nit  pliimce  on  hnr«CB' 
bMda.**  llfliT  Maler's  trnnttulon  r«ndt:  ivMoorieb  n!«th«r-lun  fur  ttw  ri>feta«R(l  of  a 
C«*aller :  "Fcaaoliu  dc  titumnti  tnurUoo  )>nrk  U  fronU)  do  un  G4iballero." 
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cent  pubitcation  "MSxico  &■  trav&s  de  los  SigTos"  the  incorrect  meae- 
urciuent  is  reprodnced  with  Mr.  Maler's  sketch  on  page  805.  It 
is  prohnljlc  that  tho  oxagf^cratcd  dimciiBioiis  thus  assigned  to  the 
object  led  the  writer  of  the  above  work,  Senor  Alfredo  Chavcro, 
to  tena  il  "a  rich  feather  mantle  with  gold  ornaments"  difTering 
thereby  from  Mr.  M:iler  vtho  nssumed  that  the  "garment  was  in- 
tended to  be  worn  iilH)iit  Ihc  waist  aa  an  apron." 

Finally,  anothor  and  novel  interjjretation  of  this  most  intcr- 
eeting  relic  liaA  bfen  given  by  lierr  von  Iloctistettcr.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  careful  and  claborntc  treatise  on  tins  subject  he  ex- 
presses  bia  belief  that  this  ^'ancient  Mcxicjin  piece  of  feather-work 
18  a  fan-shaped  standard  or  banner  that  once  bolunged  to  a  military 
dignitary  of  highest  rank  at  the  court  of  Montezuma,  possibly,  U) 
the  anforlunate  Kuiperor  himself." 

On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  remarkable  piece  contained  in 
a  series  of  records  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  300  years,  we 
find  that  In  its  original  perfect  condilion  it  was  explicitly  recog- 
nizcd  as  a  hend-dreat;  and  was  minntely  described  as  such,  and  this 
primary  appellation  surely  constitutes  of  itself  a  testimony  deserv- 
ing to  be  most  carefully  weiglied  and  tcsteil.  For  it  was  written 
down  ul  a  period  separated  froui  that  of  the  Contjucst  by  an  inter- 
val of  only  seventy-five ycai-8 — thus  at  adate  when  most  of  the  rare 
specimens  of  Mexican  industry,  first  conveyed  to  tlie  old  World, 
still  existed  and  indeed  were  so  liightj'  prized  that  they  were 
deemed  Ot  to  be  exchanged  as  presents  between  Pope,  Emperor 
and  King. 

The  quotation  of  a  few  passages  from  I>r.  Hirn's  biography'  of 
the  imperial  founder  of  the  Ambras  collccllou  will  illuslrato  the 
genuine  and  learned  iutercst  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  took  in  his 
costly  possessions  and  his  earnest  elforts  to  obtain  accurate  reg- 
istrations of  historical  reminiscences  and  all  details  connected  witb 
each  frci^li  actjiiisilion.  *'No  branch  of  leaniing  was  more  enthu- 
siaslicatly  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  than  that  of  bistoiy. 
His  lively  Interest  in  historical  reminiscences  are  proven  by  the 
world- renowned  collection  of  Ambraa  and  his  intercourse  willi 
learned  men,  a  nuuibcr  of  whom  were  employed  by  him  in  their 
special  line uf  study  and  research."    (Page  858.) 

"It  was  bis  intention  that  the  Ambras  arsenal  should  contain 


<  ErtAcrsog  rrrllnand  tl  rotiTirol.  O««ohlctite  (ela«T  Knflinuiff  Qoil  ifilnvr  Liodcr. 
Dr.  JoMpU  Him,  iDasfmck,  IMt-tSHl. 
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the  ftrmotirof  celehrftted  mon,  not  merely  on  neconnt  of  their  bcniity 
or  artistic  vnliie,  but  by  rcnsoii  of  tbc  historical  memories  linked 
to  tlicm.  Tlic  most  simple  &nr1  itiornato  article  was  therefore  wel- 
comed irnssoeiatcd  nltli  any  important  event."  (Pago  435.)  '^The 
Arcbdulie  »i[ueU  bIIH  furllier  and  be  eudeavoureil  through  bis  nii- 
morous  ageals  to  obtain  autlientic  portraits,  biograptiics  ami  gene- 
alogies of  the  persons  to  whom  these  objects  bad  belonged."  .  .  . 
The  learne<l  Jacob  Schenk,  his  most  in<l«ratigable  collector,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  *'»  iKwk  of  armonr"  in  which  copper  plate  poi^ 
traits  of  all  the  personages  whose  armonr  hod  a  place  in  tbecollec- 
tion  were  to  be  published  with  hjofrraphical  sketches.  This  magniO* 
cent  work,  a  marvel  of  artistic  skill,  was  not  completed  when  the 
Arclidiike  died,  but  it  apix-fired  in  1601.    (Page  351,  op.  cit.) 

The  Inventory  of  1596  atfurds  the  corroborative  proof  of  a  pre- 
viously esisting  method  of  labelling  the  arllcles  in  the  Arcbducal 
Museum  by  the  reference  (after  its  brief  entry)  to  "  a  slip  of  paper 
attached  to  it,'*  for  further  details  concerning  the  history  of  an  In* 
dian  aie  '*  that  ha<)  belonged  to  a  Moorish  king."  The  reference 
to  tliis  '*  slip  of  paper"  ts  repeateil  in  1621,  and  we  are  informed  of 
the  details  it  contained  in  the  Inventory  of  1788  (vol.  i,  fol.  215). 
"This  weapon  belonged  to  Montezuma  JI,  king  of  Temistitau  and 
Mexico.  It  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  Captain  Ferdinand  Cortes  to 
the  Pope  whence  it  came  as  a  present  to  Arcluluke  Fenlinand." 
Dr.  Hirn.  however,  mentions  it  (op.  cit.,  p.  430)  umong  the  niis- 
ccUaiieous  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Imperial  collector  by  Count 
Hannibal  von  Ilobenems. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  evidence  that  no  pains  would  have  been 
spared  at  Icnst  to  obtain  the  flesignntion  wliich  had  accompanied 
the  featiter-piece  from  Mexico,  and  there  is  every  i-cason  to  con- 
clude that  the  most  elaborate  and  precious  picc«  of  feather-work 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  connoisseur  was  named  and  registered 
as  a  hat  z=  head-dress  \u  the  Inventory  of  li>96  by  authentic  and 
trustworthy  aulliority.' 

Moreover,  an  investigation  of  the  forms  of  feather  head-dresses 
describeil  in  the  early  Spanish  and  native  chronicles  and  preserved 
in  contemporaneous  records,  and  aliore  all  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  relic  itself,  fully  convince  me  that  the  original  specificaUon 
is  the  only  tenable  one  and  that  the  feather-piece  is  undoubtedly  a 
head-dress.      The  results  of  these  researches  are  now  presented 


<l  iliAtl  rcfrr  to  other  •bjcots  la  Sloxlonn  ftalliBr-work  tiist  tX  one  Um«  ftirmtd  pirt  of 
tbc  AmbrBa  Cotl«cUOD. 
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and  wtti  be  found  tn  demonstrate  so  clearly  titat  the  object  Is  neither 
a  mantle  nor  an  apron,  tliat  it  Is  quite  fiiiperlluoiis  to  ndtluce  fur- 
ther proofs  in  contradiction  of  these  fallacious  suppositions.  But 
it  will  bo  necessary  to  scruUntze  more  closely  the  gronnds  npon 
which  Hen*  von  Hocbstetter  based  his  opinion  that  It  nos  used  as 
a  standanl. 

The  chief  support  of  this  theory  is  the  undoubted  and  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feather-piece  which  is  presented  hy  an  ol>ject  de- 
picted Itebind  the  form  of  an  Aztec  warrior  in  a  small  nit  painting 
belonging  to  tbe  BiUmek  etillccUon  of  Mexican  antiquities  acfiulred 
by  the  Vienna  Imperial  Natural  lIJRtory  Museum  In  1878.  Tins 
and  a  companion  painting  of  the  same  size  and  by  the  same  band 
arc  executed  in  oil  colors  on  canvas.  Tbej  were  both  so  mticU 
torn  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them  entire,  titey  had  been  gummed 
to  an  old  piece  of  printed  paper  dated  Mexico,  1783.  Ii  would 
seem  as  though  tbe  figure  of  llie  Aztec  warrior  had  been  copied 
from  a  native  manuscript  dating  (Vom  shortly  after  the  Conijuesl, 
for  \ta  contour  and  details  retain  certain  conventionalities  charac- 
teristic of  ancient  Mexican  pictography.' 

Herrvon  Hocbstetter  oonsidere<l  that  the  object  depicted  behind 
the  figure  of  the  warrior  was  an  ensign  or  standard ,  hero  reprcseiit- 
ed  OB  though  it  were  fastened  to  tlie  back  of  the  combiitant  and  as 
actually  being  carried  by  him.  It  ia  a  well-known  fact  that  this  was 
the  habitual  way  in  which  Aztec  war-chiefs  Iwre  their  respective 
ensigns  into  battle,  and  the  practical  method  of  fastening  them  is 
discloseil  by  reference  to  the  group  of  fully  c<)uipped  military  leod- 
ers,  viewed  ftovn  t>ehind,  coi')ied  from  Padre  TJuran's  atlas.  (I'l.  ti, 
fig.  1.)  In  a  number  of  illustrations  giving  tbe  front  view  of  such 
standard  bearers  it  Is  evident  thnt  tlie  straps  which  were  passed 
over  tbe  shoulders  and  about  the  waist  crossed  each  other  over  tbe 
chest.^ 

■Till)  iMlnUng  underwent  e^mplcUi  riwtornil'in  tindirr  Rftt  Ton  II»ch^leU«r'il  dl< 
reeUon,  Kh»  TAml«lt«il  kiul  atUcheU  to  a  atllT  IiAckKround.  The  atfooml  iiKliiUng  r«- 
tiiin*  tu  tnUcred  cumUtlon  and  bent  aDhoniUUcalileld  sncloolugUiecojtt  of  armtor  a 
dt;  In  Mexico.  A>  ther«  ara  nkuuilant  eouruet  Of  iurormaUau  un  Iho  ■nnortal  boar- 
los*  bellowed  bj  the  Spanlarda  on  tbetr  eatabUahmeflt  of  clU««  and  towaa,  It  will  Im 
ComparatlT^-lj  (Miy  to  identlfj- Uioan  na  Uia  painting  nntl  Ihla  IdniUfloatlon  will  be  of 
Intonaton  accouol  of  tliealda  light  binajr throw  ui>od  tliD  orl^flu  of  thepalnUngoftb* 
Uexlcao  warrior. 

•"EacbcompanrliailHaatJtDdardboai-crwtioranied  the  banner  mounteU  onu*  ataff 
and  Ue<l  In  such  a  way  to  bla  ibouldcrs  thai  it  iU<l  not  hinder  hlrn  from  fl^hliiig  or  from 
doing  anythlBf  he  hAd  a  mind  to;  and  It  was  io  weU  bounJ  to  lila  lioJj  Uiat  it  would 
bare  been  ImpoHlble  for  anyone  to  iinfaateo  ilorlako  Itrram  hlmwllboai  onltinghlra 
to  pieces."  Conqnlatader  Andnlmo  III  ea  Icacbatccto,  Docuraentos,  tORio  1.  Mexico, 
18SB.    See  alao  TorqiMintd*,  Hoaarqala  Indluia,  temo  I,  p.  BU,  Uftdrhl,  IIB. 
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The  Nakuall  came  for  stAmlanl  or  banuer  in  geDcral  was  qimcb- 
pantli  or  (mlh  a  common  inversion  of  Ihe  Gnal  syllable)  i)iiacli- 
panitl  an<]  {(uaolipamill,  a  word  literally  meaning  "  tliat  nhicli  is 
carried  nt^ove  (<>rou)  tlio  ahoulders" — llie  boIc,  cuittomary  way,  ft 
should  l»e  notwl,  of  carrying  banners  in  Aztec  warfare.' 

Although  Clavigero,  Bernal  l>iaz  and  otbci-«  in  their  exagger- 
ated a<}count«  of  the  battle  of  Otnniba,  speak  of  the  standard  car- 
ried by  Ciliiiatzln,  the  leader  of  the  AloxicanSt  as  tliough  it  bad 
been  a  central  ensign  the  sciznre  of  nliieh  decided  the  bailie  in  fa^ 
vor  of  the  Spaniards,  it  seems  evident  that  it  was  the  death  of  their 
snprcme  war-chief,  and  not  the  loss  of  a  national  emblem,  that  so 
disconcerted  the  Mexican  warriors  and  caused  their  flight  and  de- 
feat. We  are  told  that,  "  according  to  the  usage  of  these  people, 
the  standard  Cihuatzln  bore  was  strongly  fastene^l  to  his  body,  that 
it  consisted  of  a  lance  or  staff  nearly  10  hand-breadths  (pnlmos) 
high,  to  the  top  of  which  a  golden  net  was  fnstened,  and  that  this 
particular  kind  of  standard  was  named  tlnUuizmatlaxopiU"  (Clav- 
igero,  ed.  Mora.  Mexico,  18-U,  p.  75).  An  analysis  of  this  word 
compared  with  the  detailed  description  of  the  object  itself  proves 
that  it  is  a  oyn thesis  of  tiaiiiztii  =:  insignia,  ensign,  matlati  = 
net  and  to  p  i  1 1  i  =  staff,  pole,  and  therefore  that  the  correct  spell- 
ing of  the  name  should  be  tlahnizmatl  atopilli  =:  the  ensign  of 
the  net  and  staff.^ 

A  device  answering  somewhat  to  this  description  is  represented 
in  the  coUeetiuu  of  Mendoza  as  actually  carried  by  a  war-chief  of 
exalted  military  rank  "  who  had  acquired  the  right  to  wear  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  bravery  and  the  distinction  of  having  made  five  or  six 
enemies  piisoners."    (PI.  ii,  fig.  2.) 

An  equivalent  insignia,  whose  form  recalls  that  of  a  flshing-net, 
depicted  on  p.  60  of  Vatican  Cwlex  (Kingsborough,  vol.  iii),  is 


*  M.  lUmt  Simeon,  la  hli  DlcUornalre  do  tn  Ihtikuv  NafaiinU,  ud  Mr.  Ad.  BaDdellftr 
In  "On  lh«  Art  of  War  miionft  Hicnncilmt  Mcxli-nno  (in  note  91}.  glre  Ifio  diTtvnUon  of 
qnitehpcnltl  »•  from  qoacbUl  =  msuUa  orclokJi.  ftnil  |)mii  ^  upon,  nUove.  I  would  nMk 
fttUbvr  bock  for  It*  d9rlvaU»n  nnil  nuggrtt  Dint  Uie  radluul.  both  ot  'innrhlll  as  clonic 
■nd  qiincltpnnUi  :=Qni>ii{ti,  Kua  [he  word  f|iie<rlittl  ^  fhouldcrr*  ar  ii'Uc-k,  nbnri*  whtch 
botb  tff  itafiM  obJootA  wore  carried.  From  thl>  word  <|nc<'hlli  with  tho  »nis  pan.  abore, 
■  whole  AeriBH  of  words  !•  rmncd :  (|i|(-r1i|jiiiI|  Lo<|u«t!hpnii  =nii  Dtp  )ilu)itMerN,  on 
OM's  •boulders.  Agalu.quecbpADOft  =tocan7  §oin«bad]ror  aoiucihiutc  on  ornlmve 
ODo't  Rhouldortt.  (For  fUrilier  exanapleti  »ee  Hollna'a  VocabnUrlo  and  M.  tUmi  Siva- 
ion'ti  DletioDtmtm,] 

>  Mr,  SlmiOD'c  nlMnUoti  wu  orldonUf  Botiirrvatcd  bf  th«  <1o*f  riptlon  of  the  objMt, 
*■  be  ret>rDiluccH  Ibo  synlhoals  wtthonC  Rorrortlnn  nml  nnnlriea  It  IltcriiMy  ii><,-om- 
po*«duriJauiztll,  uuiUall  and  xopill  =  toe  =  "  tta«lii«lKDiaof  tbe  nelaitd  lov." 
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represented  four  times  in  tlio  tribute  roll  of  the  Mcndoza  collec- 
tion, and  llie  iietwoik,  surrounded  by  a  light  frnuic  of  variefiatecl 
fefttbei'-iFork,  is  Invarinblj  pniutcd  Hglit  yellow-gold.  The  frame- 
work tapera  towards  Ibe  top  wlnt.*U  is  surmounlct}  by  a  hunch  of 
tall  feathers  rising  from  a  solid  cnp-aliaped  base,  exactly  similar 
to  that  tormtnaliug  a  curious  device  consisLlng  of  a  long,  windin;^ 
riblxin  invariably  painted  light,  yellow-gold.  This  Is  depicted  in 
the  Mendozft  collection  in  Cortda,  Historia  de  Nneva  Kspaiia  (ed. 
Lorenzana,  Mexico,  1770).  (PLn,  flg.  4.)  Alsoin  Padre  Purnn's 
Atlas  (trat  j,  lara"  5,  7,  11,  22  and  30).  In  the  latter  work  we 
see  how  this  dovieo  was  actually  carried.  (PI.  ii,  fig.  1,  first  and 
fourth  warrior.)  The  apex  of  the  tall  staff  seems  to  be  inserted 
into  the  socket  containing  the  terminal  bunch  of  quetzal  feathers 
and  the  streamer  hangs  loosely  about  llie  llrm  cyntrnl  support.  On 
reading  in  the  Cronlca  dc  Tezozomoc  (p.  &9.5)  of  a  device  witli  the 
fanciAil  name  of  TzococollP  ="  rnnning  river,  river  of  gold,  gild- 
etl  river,"  one  cannot  but  think  it  possible  tlint  this  floating  ribbon^ 
probably  covered  with,  or  made  of  gold  leaf,  like  the  military  de- 
vice called  malpaniti  (see  opus  cit.,  p.  301),  might  easily  have  de- 
sen-ed  this  figurative  appellation. 

The  ensign  borne  by  the  second  war-chief  of  the  same  group 
(PI.  II,  Rg.  1)  and  consisting  simply  of  a  large  buiicli  of  featliern, 
mounted  on  a  staff,  is  very  frequently  representetl  citlier  as  used 
eingl}'  or  in  numbers  of  two,  tlirce  and  four. 

The  thin!  chief,  clad  in  the  skin  of  an  "oceloti"  (American  tiger), 
A  costume  indicative  of  high  military  rank,  carries  the  flag-shaped 
device  (PI.  n,  fig.  3),  which  evidently  was  the  ropresentntive  form  of 
quachpnntii  =  ensign,  banner,  as  it  was  constantly  used  in  Nahuatl 
ikouomatic  writing  for  the  phonetic  value  pantli  or  pan.  In  tribute 
rolls,  etc.,  a  plain  flag  of  this  form,  uinted  by  a  drawn  lino  to  con- 
ventional represeutations  of  oiijecls,  expressed  LIil-  numeral  20  ^ 
cempotial pantli  (sec,  for  example,  PI.  ii,  Gg.  4).^  I  shall  revert 
later,  in  the  appendix  to  this  pajjcr,  to  its  frequent  use  as  "pan." 


■  Compuro  wiUi  eoco]r^t  =:  hnitow  atrotm  of  wtiter,  aprlng  and  eocotxoH  =  to  ma 
•wiaiy  t*<M  Molltin'A  Vanntmlnrici). 

*  To  undciaUm)  bow  a  tag  =  panUI  came  lo  oxprvs*  tht  nnuvnl  9).  It  I*  iKKOBinrj 
to  bcooiDcftirqiiMlnlvd  W'tb  iwna  of  tbo  Nnluintl  iif  •U>Tn«  or  nurniTntlon  ^Itpd  In  Fitilre 
Molina's  Vocauularto.  Tliere  wab  on*  ■liii[>lo  uiJ  mora  grencrall)'  iin«il  mclljoa  at  enn- 
mvratlon  In  ifhielj  l,  (br  Iniitaiioe,  w-u  oo  nn-l  v>=  ocini»i>nalll.  VkH<»ii^  offlx«*  wen 
addtil  to  UiWS,  UiF  radical  nutaanla,  ftovordlug  to  tlic  olnanruiaroViJocl*  tlint  Wttroticing 
couDiffd. 

In  aoBmcniUng  chlckotis,  egi«,  beans,  (tolts,  ttc^  c4o.,  sod  oU  tMnga  that  won  roond 
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Tlicse  three  most  widely  represented  forms  of  ensigns  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  Uiose  whose  numes  aud  pictures  bare 
been  handed  down  ; '  but  they  will  amply  sulQcc  to  eslahliah  certain 
facts  of  radical  ini|>ortance  in  connection  with  the  subject  now  im- 
dor  investigation.  They  prove  that  ensigns  were  constructeil  with 
some  consideration  for  the  accidental  wear  and  t«ar  to  which  tliey 
would  be  naturally  exposed  by  the  peculiar  method  of  CHrrying 
them  aud  with  due  regard  to  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  per- 
Bonal  safety  of  their  bearers. 

These  laat  con$iilerations  rcudere<1  it  absolutely  im|>ci'ative  that 
the  ensigns  shuuUl  be  of  such  a  shape  as  iu  no  way  to  impede  the 
rspi<l  motions  and  swift  progress  of  their  bearers  aud  therefore  we 
see  that  whereas  height  was  fully  indulge<l  in,  breadth  of  surface 
was  avoided.  The  broadest  example  tliat  1  have  «lKserve<I  repre- 
sented as  wont  (I'l.  II,  fig.  A)  seems  to  partake  of  the  advantage 
of  tlie  flag  shape  and  to  be  fastened  sidcwise  in  loose,  weathercock 
fashion  to  it»  statf,  thus  otfering  hut  a  tiiin  line  of  resistanco  to  the 
air  when  its  bearer  waa  in  motion.^ 

Witli  this  knowledge  of  the  sole  manner  in  which  ensigns  were 
can-ied  in  Aztec  warfare  and  of  the  facts  above  recorded,  it  is  ren- 
deretl  evident  that  a  wide-spreading  object  like  that  depicted  in  the 

or  rollMl.  I  VAac«nteU  uid  SO  =c«inpoaa1tell.  TliiaalBslHI  aaeans  »lon«or»oi»elfaUir 
hard  like  aioD«:  (Atolletl=L-gglsiiijDtbe»Uof  t4it4>U  =  biril  and  tell  =  stone-like.  For 
Uia  (■aiintliiK  o(  (liMouraea,  ftermons,  t>it|>sr,  dl«ti«a.  |ir>trs  of  »tiOM  or  uiuiIaU,  iMu.,  aail 
dtlDits  ibnt  H'«n)  Milei]  or  k  coltecUvs  of  divpmc  ol.jucu,  tlie  Dfllx  wiut  ilamittiUI :  1  = 
aeaUluniiRUI,  via.  Fur  con  urcom,  miilcvi  jiUinUliiK,  caruiin  nitlwa,  «to.,  1  =  rvrrKilulli 
VsUontc.  for  p«reon>or  bouies  ata&rllnfrlD  row^tuidall  (hiDKeplBcetllii  order  and 
Ub«  ihe  aflts  Has  |>anlll  ^  I  n«iii|innUl  aik)  20  ^  ci7Di|M>iiRl[iant]l.  There  were  alHo  two 
dUTkNnt  invthudK  of  countlDg  objecta  cotlecUretj  hf  tveuUea  (see  op.  cU..  M.  119). 
Ttw  TCIT  word  for  Iwent^  =  oempounltl.  fQcnm  "oite  couuttnf "  and  •li;tiiacd  "one  •*{ 
of  M  DliJrt^U."  It  will  lin  DaAlty  |n-n'«iveil  Umraatro  hiivr  a  sliiK^e  Bug  uitivnfvd  Uie 
Mund  =  p&nlli  and  alio  *lood  for  ooe  eouoUaf  =  ccmpoualli  and  Ibua  cxpr«Mod  tta« 
Bpecldc  rminnrnl  rempniinliiAtilll. 

>  ^ec  cbilecuuu  of  Meudozn.  pta.  it  and  Ul.  AlUaUoo  la  drawn  la  Uie  lact  tlial.  In 
the  t«xtortbeal>OT«  and  Initio  early  chronicles,  tboSpanlab  won)  dlriM^derice  waa 
»|ipUod  etiuallyUi  uutlgna  or  baanonand  feallicr  lieMd-dr«6Mia&nd  avidcDtlj- itivaal  tn- 
ilgntn  ortnarfctwrillMtiDGtloii  la  gonpral. 

*  It  it  uiicloultlciUjr  a  ltai{'alin|>ed  luinnnrlltnt  Is  Inieroktlnxtf  dooRrilx-il  a*  fullow*  In 
tti«  Impcrtiint  M«cnoria  of  tbo  flraC  |iro8CDt«  tent  by  CorUa  to  Cttfrlet  V  Id  UI6,  to 
whioti  documenl  refervm-u  will  be  nindo  Intflr  :— 

"A  faD  at  feather  work.  i'a(t«ncd  In  ireatli«rcoi:k  faahloD,  to  a  atAffeoTored  wltb 
pVlBlcd  leaUter  and  minnounted  with  aeti|i  (i-^V|iii)ori^th8rwof1i.  At  IbaHiiimnU  It 
bu  nanf  long  Kteen  TeaUiera."  Cuastderlng  Umt  Uio  |>roBOnta  rseonlisl  tii  ttie  '>Ue- 
moria"  w«ra  t)to*«  ortiflnally  aerl  by  UuDtrxiimn.  Uironsh  bl»  ncatenfferi,  to  Iho  ad- 
f  anriiiR  Spaniarda,  anil  thai,  al  Uii!  tune  llii;  dncunii-iit  wim  prPiiaradi  Moxtru  whk  alJll 
nnconijiiered  ind  Axt4>c*  la  wai-o^iaipiQGnt  b.iid  not  yet  befto  acen,  it  la  «x|illc»ble  bow 
IIM  iburo  banner,  wlioae  uae  waa  still  auknown  to  Ibe  wrltvra  of  ttiQ  "Uflinorla."  waa 
Mnaod,  by  Umiu,  a  fan. 
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oil  painting  so  fl'equently  referred  to  and  oonsidcred  by  Hcrr  von 
Hffchstetter  to  be  a  Biandard,  was  construcUvely  unfitted  for  that 
service.  It  would  have  re(|uircd  the  mippoH  of  more  tlian  tlie  sin- 
gle  Btatr  mentioned  liy  him  {opua  r.it.^  p.  14)  and  would  have  im- 
peded the  freedom  of  action  and  celerity  of  its  bearer. 

Moreover,  on  referring  to  the  unifinc  example  of  a  wide  spread- 
ing ensign  described  in  the  text  to  the  Mcndozn  collection  as  *'a 
device  of  small  precious  feathers"  (PI.  ii,  fig.  6)  we  find  It  pro- 
vided with  the  Arm  support  of  a  neatly  constructed  framework, 
»o  like  those  represented  on  the  backs  of  the  warriors  in  tig.  1, 
that  one  naturally  infers  that  it  was  attached  in  precisely  the  same 
position  and  manner.  In  this  case  the  faa-shape<l  ensign  would 
scarcely  have  exceeded  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  head  of  its 
wearer. 

These  Indisputable  facts  lend  to  tlie  legitimate  conclusion  that 
if  the  historical  feather- piece  In  the  Iniporial  Museum  were  really 
Bucii  an  ensign  it  would  have  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  in  the 
usual  way  and  therefore  one  would  expect  at  least  to  discover 
traces  that  its  construction  had  been  of  a  suitable  character.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  feather-piece  proves  that  such  evidences 
do  not  exist.  Nor  can  Ilerr  von  Hochstetter's  inference  that  the 
object  painted  above  the  Aztec  warrior  in  the  small  oil-picture  Is 
a  standard,  be  accepted  merely  on  account  of  its  position,  for  it 
shares  this  with  an  arrow  placed  crosswise,  a  piece  of  rope  and  a 
bouse,  as  a  glance  at  the  copy  of  the  picture  will  show  (PI.  ii, 
fig.  7). 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Mexican  ikouomatognipliy  will  at 
once  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  tu  deal  here,  not  n-itli  the  details 
of  a  warrior's  eipiipment  but  with  a  rebus,  a  group  of  images  united 
solely  for  the  sounds  of  tbclr  names.'  The  position  of  this  inscrip- 
tion alHive  the  warrior  is  in  aceordauce  with  recognised  custom  and 
the  thread  or  drawn  line  ntdting  the  arrow  to  the  house  beneath  it 
proves  that  the  parts  of  this  group  of  sounds  relate  to  each  other 
and  to  the  same  subject. 

Let  us  eudeavor  to  decipher  the  component  parts  of  this  in- 
scription by  the  light  of  the  trustworthy  interpretations  given  to 


'  "llett  pr«fqaoiiiporBndcriipi>«l)erfcl  Vot^ncrvnUon  K<n(rnlc  qu* dint fMit«B lei 
pelnliirv*  mcxlrjiinns  loo  (ibJ<->rlB  r4tinU  k  uiin  lAUt  hmh-.  nn  HI  jnill(|uaiit  k  CCnX  qal 
tftveat  la  laague  iaa  unturvl*  lea  nora*  <1ii«  p«r»o[iua(i  i|u«  I'lualiitfi  jl  roula  J««lfr>cr. 
Lea  nKturelM  |ironanccul  c«  iiom  ij^s  qii'lla  vnirat  11iIcroKly|)h«  "  (AleXAndre  do  Hum- 
boMltp.M.  ViuwdwCwauiMia.  r«rl«,  I810J. 
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parallel  images  by  the  native  or  early  Spanish  translators  and  an- 
uoUtors  of  somo  ancient  Mexican  manuscripts. 

The  parallel  of  tbc  furi-iihiipetl  object  exists  in  the  noted  **Uex- 
icon  Hieroglyphic  Manuscript  from  the  collection  ofBotorini,"  re< 
pnxluced  in  Lortl  Kingsborougli's  Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  t.^ 
It  forma  in  two  instances  port  of  the  hieroglyph  recording  the  name 
of  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  historical  Aztec  migration.  The 
names  of  these  four  personages  are  recorded  without  variation  in 
the  oldest  as  well  as  in  the  latest  principal  works  of  ancient  Alex- 
ican  history  and  are  as  follows:  Tezcaeoatl,Cuaulit:oatl,  Chimulma 
and  Apauucatl.  The  phonetic  value  of  the  images  forming  the  hi* 
eroglyphs  of  the  first  three  names  are  bo  well  known  that  they  can 
be  immeiliutely  deci])hered.  The  remaining  name  Apaiiccatl  is 
expresactl  by  the  familiar  fan-shape<i  object  placed  above  the  con- 
ventional sign  for  water  (PI.  i,  flg.  6).* 

Before  analyzing  the  phonetic  elements  contained  in  this  *'robu8" 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  word  Apanecntl.  It  is  restricted 
as  ft  proper  name  to  the  above  mentioned  personage  in  Mexican 
history  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  tlnd  it  recorded  as  a  common 
Doun  in  any  Nahuatl  dictionary.  But  the  following  passages  in 
Fray  Bernardino  da  Sahognn'a  invaluable  Historia  afford  a  clew  to 
it«  meaning  and  etj'mology.  ^'Those  wtiocuUed  themselves  Amante* 
cas  were  those  who  made  feather-work.  They  were  most  skilful  and 
neat  In  what  they  did  and  were  in  fact  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
working  in  feathers.  Ttiey  mode  iu  this  way  shields  and  other  In- 
signia (insignias)  which  they  called  apanocayoti,"  chap,  xxix* 
lib.  X.  "The  Toltccs  went  to  meet  him  .  .  .  taking  certain 
armour  (armas)  or  omameulal  devices  (divisas)  called  C|uet2aP 


)  B«ror«  Ui«  orlglnnl  MSS.  ten  H«slco  U  w«b  copied  itj  ths  Mexiojtn  blttorUu  Don 
C«rloa  lie  S(]ifii«'tiii  i]«  Gonfcora.  Tbl*  copr  was  ■aLi«c(|iieDVlr  lIiliori-a|>he<l  In  I^nacio 
Cumtilktu'i  .SiiaiiiDli  ndlUon  of  Pi«a<M>U's  Coiii^iiUUi  >li-  Mi^slcii.  ISiS,  tuI.  Iti.  Aceonl- 
In;  to  n  tradition  recorded  In  Iho  a<'com)»n3rlnB  lext,  the  MSS.  dntee  fton  bofor*  ihe 
Conqiraat  Mid  w»*  |ire«ratc<l  to  Cori/i  I>y  ftlonu^ftnmn.  Al  nU  cr«nu  the  auUionlioitj 
and  anllqnliy  ofllUa  docnmeot  nre  onque^tioDiilile. 

■See,  for  Inatanee,  Torquemndit,  Uoonrqiila  ludlnna.  Madrid,  1733,  vol.  i,  p.  78  ud 
Otoico  J  Bn-t*.  UlstorU  Antigua  de  Uexleo.  1880,  vol.  3,  p.  TO. 

Ttie  late  Mexknii  iinvknt  and  hUlorlan  Sefior  Oro«c«  y  fisrra  (op.  and  I.  e.)  errene. 
oniljr  UmIe  (hit  Irange  ta  be  that  of  a  "Ijrldso  or  reiila,"  an  iiindtniiuiblv  >ti)i|>afitiQn  aa 
ntuneroii*  Inataneari  catabllihcd  ttao  alngle  cooTontiooal  mode  or  rettroaeuttoii  liilOfM 
by  n  plank  (if  wow]  on  whiiih  fb'itiitt^iiB  wc^ri^  pnlutvd  placed  acrou  a  line  of  water  U 
fttt  InsUkDce,  Id  "Collection  Mendota,"  jiait  n,  p.  68. 

•  Tlil>i  word  apeolflea  that.  In  this  loiiance,  tho  Oerk«t  were  oroamonWd  wUh  the 
UU-fMlhera  (««efMUi]  Of  Uie  qiieUal. 
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apanecayoti  and  shields  ciilled  xiiilicliimalU.'  Tliey  dreesed,  or 
accuulrcd  liim  (vbticronlo)  trilh  tLese  in  token  of  triumph  and 
honour."  Chap,  vi,  lib.  in. 

With  this  evidence  to  guide  H9  lliere  Is  no  dilHculty  in  deter- 
mining the  etymology  of  apanecayoti  which  wc  ascertain  to  be  the 
abstract  or  general  term  Tor  such  insignia  as  clothed  or  encircled 
in  some  way  their  wejirer,  being  deriveci  from  the  verb  "  apana  ^ 
to  ndorn,  clothe  or  encircle  one's  self  with  a  blanket  or  something 
similar"  (Molina  Vocabulario).* 

As  a  eludy  of  the  tribute  rolls  reveals  but  two  kinds  of  military 
iD8iguia=:  the  standards  =r  ijuaclipantli  *^  that  were  curt  ieij  on  the 
shoulders  "  and  the  various  kinds  of  head-dreasos,  we  mustconclude 
that  the  feather  head-gears  which  were  bound  aJMiit  the  head,  were 
commonly  designated  as  apanecayoti  while  encli  special  variety 
had,  aa  was  the  case  with  the  standard,  its  own  descriptive  aud 
often  fancifiil  appellation.  As  the  high  authority  of  the  Uuiuriul 
MSS.  establishes  the  fact  that  such  a  fan-shaped  object,  accom- 
panied by  a  complementary  sign,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in 
the  appendix,  expressed  the  sound  apiinecatl,  it  can  siifely  he  con- 
cluded that  its  colored  representation  in  the  Vienna  oil  painting 
with  quetzal  feathers,  which  are  quite  unmistakable,  yields  the  pho- 
netic value  quetxalapanecatl.     This  word  we  will  now  investigate. 

In  Monsieur  K^^mt  Simeon's  dictionar}'  we  find  **  Quctzalapnn  ^ 
ft  locjtiity  north  ofthecity  of  Mexico  conquered  by  Montezuma  II," 
and  in  Clavigcro  (ed.  Mora,  p.  HO),  the  record  that  in  1512,  an 
army  of  Mexicans  marched  north  war<l8  against  the  Quetzal apaneoas' 
and  returned  victoriously  with  the  (doubtful)  number  of  1,33U  pris- 
oners.     Therul'ore  assuming  that  this  word,  in  connection   with 


tThIa  woril  ia  oompOocd  of  Chinmlll  ^  ihi^lil  Knil  xiulU  s  turqiiiilHii.  An  exntripla 
of  HD  inckDt  Mf  xkjui  olitct'J,  Inlnld  wlUi  litirqtifiUo.  cornl  or  pink  KbcU,  and  ni»lti«r-«f< 
pearl  )i  irreKpnrnl  nl  tho  BrlUoh  Miitwiini  In  Uio  (;iirlMy  i-ollortiuti. 

*  Wordaendliif  In  yoUoroUare  Boun<.  int'fLDloi:in  Ibe  atistracl.  Ute  qantiUes  of«ucb 
IBd  iuoli  i  UitDf :  for  iDftUnce.  T<oU  =  0o<1.  TeoyoU  =  dlrlnc;  XlbuieatI  =  Ucaren, 
llhulRMjotI  »liB«v«ilr.  AbKtnint  Duuoa  in  oU  «1bo  felgnUr  tha  uugva,  oiuitotiia  moA 
rtt«*  of  riAlionitltllM,  provliiM*  9ie.,  ate.  Tbun  MkhtaufMiayotl  mcatm  aonieiliinB 
from  Mrctihuftrxn  (a  prorinnv  in  Mextoo),  lU  cnvtome,  produee,  condition.  (PmIt* 
C&roctii  Arte  d«  la  Leogtu  Uexicaita.  Mexico,  IS4&,  Tol.  S3.} 

See  Blao.op.  et(.,lba  rollowlnj^  wonit:  N«nl)t=3inotlicr,  Nnnfotlsmolherhnnr);  Ymh- 
noqui  SB  lameUiiDB  aon,  TamancayoU  c=  lanoeM  i  Newt  s=  to  li*«,  K«aCJi]rotl  =  foMl, 
■uppon.  IhHt  \>j  which  w«  llr«. 

■  Thd  ■iiiRiilar  of  ibia  noni  la  Qii*LaalBpniM>e«ll  anil  it  U  fanned  according  to  Uia 
niluMtfortli  bf  Tnilro Coroobl.  Arte,  p.  AT.  "  Wbvn  nanm  of  locnMtlMeDd  In  pan, 
lbs  nsaw  fbr  ttisir  InUabibinla  aro  furtnoil  by  adding  '  ecati : '  for  inaluioe,  Tlucoiian 
sTlMwpASMtaU,  an  IntuitiitAnt  oCTlaoopui." 
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the  AlexicAn  Trnrrtor  or  the  oil  painting,  may  either  deslgnnte  his 
nationality  or  merely  record  his  prerogative  to  make  nse  of  the 
fcoUier-work  insignia  ^  CJnetztilftpnnocntl,  we  proceed  witli  the  de- 
ctphcrinent.  The  next  object,  an  arrow,  represents  llie  sound  of 
its  name  =  tUcocUtli.  Wliea  placed  above  a  head  that  wears  Ibe 
coptlU  or  diadem  (PL  ii,  fig.  9),  it  expresaea  the  ancient  title 
Tlucochtectditli  =:  lord  of  the  arrows ;  painted  above  a  house  == 
calli,  it  conveyed  the  appellation  Tlacochcalcatt,  lord  of  the  hoiiae 
of  arrows,  which  was  borne  by  one  of  tlie  four  principal  cliiefs  of 
Mexico.  This  title  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  tlie  lirst  an<i 
was  borne,  ns  we  shall  sec.  by  I^Ionteznma  and  his  predecessors 
when  suing  the  post  of  supreme  war  cliicrs. 

In  the  rebus  the  arrow  is  united  by  a  line  to  the  house  beneath, 
and  I  would  read  tlacochcalcatl,  iranelating  the  title  which  is  con- 
firmed by  llio  full  military  eqtiipment  of  the  Mexican  warrior,  na 
=  "  captain  general  '*  or  supreme  war-chief.' 

Finally,  the  imageof  ahoiiflc=  calli,  ami  thatof  acon1  =  mecatl, 
yield  the  combined  sounds  calmeca  to  which  I  feel  authorized  to 
a<ld  the  sndix  hnn,  meaning  "  possessor  or  lord  of,"  as  nnmerous 
instances  precede  in  wliich  the  idea  of  possession  is  meant  to  be 
understood  merely  from  the  proximity  of  objects  to  the  image  of 
an  individual.^  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  wonl  Catmecahua  may 
yet  prove  to  be,  it  is  recorded  as  an  historical  name  mora  than  once 
in  Mexican  chronicles.  It  was  borne  by  the  "  captain  of  the  troops 
ofMaxixcatzin"  (one  of  t  lie  four  chiefs  of  the  UepnblicofTlaxcala) 
"  who  fought  like  a  Hon"  on  the  f<i<Ie  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  bat- 
tle of  (.>tiiniba.  This  valiant  chief  took  in  baptism  the  nauic  of 
Don  Antonio  and  is  repntcd  to  have  been  further  distinguished  by 


•  6ee  hIeroBlypb  of  TlMOChoalcAll  >leii<loxk  CoIleeUoD,  purl  I.  pi.  xrm.  For  rat- 
onto  of  title  »«o  Tcmaoratw  (oji.  e<(.),  cup.  xii.  p.  41,  cnji.  xxxvt.  n,  S7;  Duran  (op.  <*.) 
««p.xi.  p.  10!.  acc„  Knd  OroKco  y  Bemi  [op.eU.),  vot.  i.  p.  233;  A<l.  F.  Buiilolicr.  op. 
eti.,  p.  HI.  .^linilnn'B  UI«;lDnniilrG  trnnolntps  the  title  ihui>:  "  cikirialo  gencml  ^  Uiii 
tltli  wai  given  captains  Kiia  hnd  twkon  ti>tir  priauniu-a  in  war."  8m  rImo  bin  tranala- 
Uona  orSaliiiKiiti's  HiMoHo,  pp.  Si9,  ^."2.  ^0*1.  Ml, 

■  A  atrikiiig  iii«t.niive  of  llila  in  pn)«i>rv»i|  iii  a  valriKblo  nnctont  MS9.  (alao  fVoni  tti« 
BlUnwk  Collt'Ollon),  l^elnnxtniC  to  IIiq  Eltiuoyraplilcul  llu«euiii  or  Vienits.  A  banner 
alMVc  It  houiic,  uiIJiiinlRK  »  oMitrd  flxiiir  <PI.  ir,  fl^.  11)  expretws,  accortlliiK  to 
UiaooaKiiuporarTHDnotatloD  tbe  name  ofttie  loca)lly"ssI'aii]iijacaitaplar«  gf  Ihu 
puswaror  Ufa  banner,  ma  (BnlU)()iiieiiiiliii("pl.K«  of  lite"  preceding  noun.  Una  =:pc>B- 
amaororlonl  ofttiat  wlikli  pi-<ri-iirle!i.  p::in  =  pnnUl  =baaimr.  In  ttii'cniN!  thfllmiiBfl 
doootlnp  =pliu:«or.  Aiiil  Utcfl]{tii'0<knQtinir  =  pO(iM]a»loD.an  Ideographic  auil  Ui<t  tan- 
ner X  pan  nliiiiR  exjinixarn  Ihii  aoiinj  nf  U^  iinmc.  TM->  (!S»m|ilo  roTaaU  some  of  Ibo 
dUllcultle*  tbat  bar  the  progreaa  of  Uie  dcciptieriuent  vf  tiit  NahuaU  granliis  ajratom. 

r.  U.  VOL.  I.  2 
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attaining  the  age  of  one  bun(lre<l  and  thirty  yenra.'  Ixtlilxochit! 
cites  iJoti  Antonio  Calmccaliua  as  one  of  the  authors  of  tlie  his- 
tory of  Tlaxcala  written  in  154K,  an<i  mentions,  on  tlie  same  page, 
auotlicr  inilivithial  Tezopatzin  Caltnecalina  witli  the  Bnmc  sniimmc. 

Whcu  read  fiom  lielow  npwaids,  the  order  observed  in  the  ina- 
jor'tty  of&iiuilnr  instances,  the  decipherec]  inscription  sounds:  Cal- 
mecahiia  Tlacoclictdcatl  Quotzalniiftiiecatl.^  Thus,  wo  obtain  (1) 
the  name  uf  a  famous  historical  pcrsuiiagOf  accompanied  l>y  (2)  a 
title  recorded  U)  have  been  borne  by  Lim,  and  (3)  either  a  tribal 
designation  that  wouJd  prove  liim  to  liave  been  an  enemy  of  tlie 
Mexicans,  tlie  conquerors  of  his  pcoplu,  and  natural  ally  of  tlie 
Spaniards  (whieh  wonl<l  explain  liis  policy  at  the  battle  of  Otumba) , 
or  the  record  of  his  poJ^seKsion  of  the  prerogative,  which  we  shall 
sec  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Tlacochonlcail,  of  using  such  a 
fcathcr-work  insignia.  Indeed  this  is  found  to  be  appropriately  and 
consistently  decorated  with  a  design  of  small  arrows  =  tiacochtli. 

Coniplenientury  evidence  seems  to  corroborute  Uie  correctness 
of  this  decipherment.  The  weapon^  in  the  warrior's  right  band  ia 
covered  with  tiger  skin  and  the  use  uf  Ibis  in  military  aecoutro- 
menta  was  strictly  limited  to  tbe  lords  or  war  chiefs  who  bad  earned 
the  high  military  title  of  ocelotl  (tiger).^  The  ornament  on  bis 
head,  evidently  ttie  qnetzaUlalpiloni,  betokens  of  itself  exalted 
rank  and  was  restricted  exclusively  to  the  lords  and  valiant  men.^ 
There  arc  two  additional  points  connected  with  tbe  image  of 
the  Mexican  warrior  that  deserve  attention. 

Hcrr  von  Hochstetter,  in  describing  him,  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  15] : 
"At  liis  feet  lie  the  auipulnted  heads  of  the  enemies  he  slew  ;  his 
right  foot  rests  on  one  of  lliem."  In  connection  with  this  statement 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  constant  occurrence  in  Mexican  plett^Tft- 
phy  of  heads  without  bodies,  this  being  tbe  recognized  and  well 

■  CIsTlfsro  (tip.  cU.,  p.  n).  Src  iilao  TorqiicmBda  (op.  eit.,  tomu  I,  p.  «M)  nnil  R<lm 
Slm^oik's  lJkiloDustr«.  IxtlllxochlU  ill«[orin  CliicblmflOKin  KtnfBlwrougli'B,  ru).  xi, 
p.  2U3. 

■  Ttie*ciiaeiic«or  iiiiin«  and  lllte  la  the  onrtomnryoDO.  exenipllileil  bytlie  r»IIOHing 
nsm*.**  Tolluweit  bj*  ml^txrj  lllkti  kItph  In  Tnr(|iifniAilH  [rip.  di.,  vul,  i,  p.  BGS}.  Axo- 
qucnttin  ttuiu^Iilc,  TemilDtzIn  Tlacnteucatl,  ICxiiApatutslu  Olumill. 

*  It  cIo'OIt  i'6>cinble*  In  iiIia|<«  nn  euini|i1e  In  ih«  MumloH  coilccllon,  put  II,  ptaM 
IB,  Inmod  by  Uio  NonatiiUir  Innmna*  (liiiir««}. 

*  CtBTlgno  (op.  tU.,  p.  Hi),  "The  tlKori  (bdoocinc  to  cb«  third  inlllUrT'  gn^t)  wero 
dUllnguUliipd  by  nrnxnir  tnndo  of  Uttirr  tikitt."    8ep  cllflil  cxitnplc  In   I'Hilre   I>uniB'a 

SilUgiin  <«ji.  cU..  lib.  vti,  CAp.  xit).    '-Thr  tnnU  r«tTl«l  al«o  otiier  armour  «nd  d«- 
tlOM  cnllml  ncelulntvc,  nwdc  Of  tiger  akin  sir«wn  niUi  rays  oTgoM." 
•0M  Xtxl  to  VnUotD  CMlex,  pi.  Lxxxvi,  Ktngtborougb,  toI.  vi. 
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known  cnrsory  method   of  representing  individuals.     I  cite  in 
proof  the  following  instances : 

On  tlio  obverse  of  Tolio  2  of  the  valuable  Mexican  MSS.,  No. 
29040.  dating;  Trom  about  1530,  as  described  in  Mr.  Bcrnai-d 
Qnarit<rh*9  CaUlogue,  No.  369,  1885,  "  a  seated  Qgure  of  Teuanca- 
caltzin"  is  depicted  .  .  .  .  **^  with  Ins  emblem  at  foot,  which  is 
formt-d  by  a  group  of  amputattil  lieada  of  princea.  On  the  re- 
verse nre  Uic  figures  of  n  king  and  his  son  ....  This  leaf  is  in- 
tendG4l  to  exiiibit  the  ancestry  of  Ixtlilxochitl."  I  am  under  obli- 
gation to  Mr.  t^uaritcb  for  allowing  me  to  copy  the  Nnhimtl  text 
(in  Spanisli  letters)  of  this  nniqne  docnnicnt.  The  inscription 
under  theOrstHgnre  and  its  emblem  is  "Tenancacaltzio  inhooypilt- 
zontecomatl  "  .=  Tenancacaltzin,  proper  name,  inhue  (iniqne?)  = 
these,  y  =  his,  pil  ^  sons,  tzontecomntl  =:  beads.  The  writer  of 
the  above  description  in  the  catalogue  translated  pil  =  pilli  by 
**  princes."  Allbougb  the  name  is  often  used  to  designate  those 
of  noble  birtli,  ttie  Uimal  meaning  of  it  is  simply  son,  child  :  thus 
pittiua  =  is  (see  dictionaries)  "he  who  baa  (possesses)  many 
children  ^  the  bead  of  a  large  family."  According  to  the  trans- 
laior,  this  folio  "  evidently  deals  wltJi  genealogj-."  I  have  seen  a 
somewhat  similar  disposition  of  licads  in  another  ntitheiittc  docu- 
uent  (in  private  hands),  accompanied  by  tbo  Naliuatl  word  =:  tlo- 
caxtnachotl  =  lineage,  descent.  In  tbo  presence  of  these  examples, 
and  the  absence  of  preecflcnt  for  the  interpretation  of  "decapi- 
tated ennemies,"  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  wlietlier  such  heads 
may  nut  be  explained  as  merely  representing  the  number  of  legit- 
imate descendants  liclonging  to  the  accompanying;  portraituii;  of 
an  individual  who  would  be  thereby  designated  as  a  pilhua:  head 
or  founder  of  a  large  family. 

The  second  feaUne  of  this  painting  is  the  fact  that  the  person- 
age is  depicted  as  dressed  in  a  human  sUiii.  This  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note,  inasmuch  as  It  not  only  corroborates  the  deciphered  title, 
but  throws  light  on  a  subject  of  wid<.T  interest. 

A  remarkiible  example  of  a  parallel  representation  of  an  his- 
torical character  Is  recorded  in  T^rd  Ivings)>orougb's  Mexican  An- 
tiquitieaj  where  it  is  stated  that  in  an  unpublished  portion  of  the 
Coilex  VaLioanuH  '*  Alonteznma  ns  a  priest  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Mexican  armies  during  the  lifetime  of  his  preiiecesor  AhuizotI 

'Vol.  VI.  ExitlnnnllAn  of  UieCodez  TclliirUlDO  Bemtnala  (footooU,  p.  llS)Dnd  of 
tbv  Cud.  Vntiuiniift  Cj?t  I'BJ- 
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is  painted  cind  in  a  human  skin."  This  statement  is  confinned  by 
Torqtienaada'  n-lio  relnlcs  that  it  wua  aaid  thai  "  Montezuma  had 
vrorn  a  hnnmn  skin  at  a  certain  festival  and  porforme^l  a  mliglons 
dance  in  it,  to  witness  wtiich  rare  spectacle  all  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  city  amt  neighboring  i>eople  came  togetlier.*'  Torqne- 
mada  fiirtlier  states  that  '^  this  singular  usage  was  probably  not 
invented  by  Montezuma,  but  bad  been  practised  by  bis  ancestors 
or  by  neighbouring  kings." 

The  collation  of  the  follotrlng  testimony,  taken  from  various 
sources,  gives  a  clcvr  to  the  import  of  the  singular  garb  worn  as 
insignia  of  rank  and  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  niystcrious 
past  of  a  people  wboee  records  have  reached  us  only  in  distorted 
fonn  either  through  the  bands  of  antagonistic  itrangers  or  of  alien* 
ated  descendants. 

"  They  say  that  Totec  (a  deifled  hero  the  companion  of  Qnetz- 
aleoatl)  was  accustomed  to  go  al>out  clotlied  in  a  liuman  skin  .  . 
In  ttie  festivals  which  they  celebrated  to  him,  men  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  those  wliom  they  had  slain  in  war  nud  in 
this  manner  danced  and  celebrated  the  festival"  (Kingsltorough, 
vol.  Ti,  p.  179).  "At  the  feast  Tlacaxipebnaliztli,  tbey  paid 
homage  to  an  idol  that  bore  tliree  names.  The  first  name  was 
Totec  .  .  also  Tota,  which  means  father  (to  =:  our,  tatli  =  fatlier). 
Although  I  was,  at  first,  unable  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Totec  anti  was  nonplussed,  I  questioned  and  cross-examined 
and  finally  extorted  the  explanation  that  it  signified,  awful,  tcr* 
rible,  fear-inspiring  lord"  (Padre  Durao,  op.  c»(.,  vol.  ii,  p.  147). 
'*  At  the  solemn  festival  Tlacaxipchualiztli,  the  boflies  of  sacrificed 
victims  were  flayed  and  those  who  wore  the  skins  were  called 
Tototcctin  (singular  Totec)"  (Duran,  vol.  i,  p.  179  ;  see  also  p. 
148  and  Sahagun,  lib.  i,  cap.  xvii).  "Of  the  two  supreme  pontilTd, 
elected  on  account  of  their  perfections  and  merits,  the  first  one 
called  QuetzalcoatI  was  snmnmed  or  entltleil  Totec '^  (Sahagun, 
apiXMiilix  to  book  iii,  chapter  ix).  "The  priesthood  dwelt  in  the 
building  called  Calmccac  where  they  conducted  the  education  of 
the  male  youth"  (see  Sahagun,  book  iii,  chap.  viii). 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fiict  that  in  ancicut  Mexico  certain  in- 


*  MonviinU  IntlUnB,  lib.  vn,  »p.  xx. 

*I  wniild  Idenliry  lh«  iJCia  (Into:  Tuten  tlamitrmiqal  (to  saaitr,  tocaliUI  a  loni, 
(Umftca«iul,  prlcai}  Bpell  »lto  Tootoo  tlsmiicuqul  In  Saiuifun  (loe.  cU.),  with  tb«  tlU« 
TeoteciiliUl  glv«ii  In  Tartiiotoiulii  (ftp.  eU^  to),  u,  p.  113).  Sea  alM  Orosco  f  Il«n«, 
Of.  ott..  Vol.  I,  p.  Ol. 
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dividniLls  conM  become  the  living  representation  of  tlieir  tribal  tie- 
ily,  wear  ita  distinctive  insignia  nnd  garb,  and  bear  its  name  wtiich 
became,  iu  their  case,  a  reverential  tiile.^ 

Therefore,  when  we  encounter  the  presentment  of  an  historical 
personage  painted  as  wearing  the  i-cputed  garb  of  the  god  Totcc, 
it  is  sate  to  infer  llmt  the  individual  is  thus  designated  as  having 
Imrnn  the  exalted  title  of  Totcc  Uamacnzqui,  and  that  he  had  Glled 
tiie  ofllce  of  high-priest — one  tliat,  by  no  means,  woultl  have  ex- 
eluded  him  from  deserving  military  dtgtiilies  as  well.*  For  the 
priesthood  fonnei)  no  distinct  caste  in  tlie  social  organization  of 
ancient  Mexico.  Its  members  went  to  war  and  the  priest,  tlamac- 
azqui,  who  sccnrcd  lliroe  or  four  prisoners  received  the  military 
title  ofTeqiiiu  and  adde«l  this  to  his  priestly  one.  Sahiigun  (book 
II,  chnp.  xxv)  explains  the  plural  uf  the  uppcUaUon  thus  acquired  : 
Tlamacaz-tcqui  coque  by  ''  Priests  who  have  performed  heroic 
feats  in  war."  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  be  able  by  means  of 
Montezuma's  picture  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  safely  to  determine 
that  he  had  earned  by  bis  virtues,  merits  and  zeal  in  serving  in 
the  temple  tlie  special  title  of  QueUalcoatl  Totec  tlamacazqui  of 
Uuitzilopochtli.  A  stiange  glimpse  into  bis  earlier  Hie  is  nrrunled 
by  Torquemoda's  record  if  we  infer,  as  may  well  hare  been  the 
case,  that  the  large  festival  at  which  Montezuma  performed  a  sol- 
emn religious  dance,  cltul  tn  the  symbolic  garb  of  tlte  hero-god 
Totec,  was  Ibe  ceremony  of  his  investiture  and  assumpLiuu  of  the 
exalted  title  anil  rank  bestoweil  upon  him  by  election.  As  *'geu- 
eralissinio,"  Montezuma's  title  would  naturally  have  been  Tlacocli- 
cnlcatl,  or  Tlncochteouhtli ;  and  indeed  we  find  tliis  title  recorded 


>  "All  DOblemkn  did  repreMnt  Idolka  and  carried  the  Din)«  of  one."  A<9fln,  Mat> 
■nil  and  Uorall  Iliitorl*  of  ibo  Cut  und  West  IdiIIm,  trABvUiud  hy  K.  O.  I.nndon' 
lODI,  lilt,  a,  p.  SiS.  In  connntiuii  niUi  Uio  i««jirinB  uf  U)«  dlaUiiatlve  gAfb  oC  ndclljrbr 
prleits.  •••  Salliunin.  op.  cU..  bonk  li.  chnp.  xxi.  Fray  MoUiIlnla  (Colorclan  i|p  docii- 
nmtOK.  leiiiibnhMrtA.  M«xko  Innioi,  traU  i.cJi.  r);  Duran,  cip.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  383;  vol. 
II.  pp.  91,  V3, 103).  I  give  fiinbtr  •jtiouiiona  nnd  reference*  relnting  o  thin  »iibjeut  iu 
**  The  Temicoltii  lle»d%  nf  Tentlliiinoin,"  Am.  Journ.  of  ArolmMtlogy,  Balltmoru,  IStM. 

•Couparc  wtU)  the  Tollowtrif  "  Hot>t«»timA  wna  elacted  to  Uie  renal  dljciiUj  In 
lUn  ...  Tor  bU  aiiperlor  qiiallllcatlaii*  both  naa  aoldler  find  priMt,  a  cointitnntlitn  of 
ofllccB  BomeUiBM  f(>nnd  In  the  Mexican  r.andidnUw  ...  la  early  youlb  be  had  takca 
an  active  part  loUiewarBor  the  empire,  tLooRh  of  lute  he  bk'Ldevaied  hlinxeir  morv 
eiclnnlvi'lytu  U>e  eervk-es  uf  ltielnn)ilp,  nnd  lie  wim  •«riii>u]<uii  In  IilnnUi^ntioii*  la  nil 
iri«  burdensoiiie  ceretnoalal  of  Ilia  Aitoc  woirabip''  tCieseoU,  Conqueai  of  Uexlvo, 
London,  IKS,  ml.  t,  p.  £K).  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  here  Itaat  the  Domct  fonn  of 
tbe  name  ia  MutoRiilixninii.  It  ta  givvH  Uiu*  by  Torqiiemada  and  Sahagun,  juid  tlieir 
valBSble  nnthoruy  U  conflnntd  by  tbo  lileroglypb  exprewlDg  lli«  plionetia  parts  of  llie 
name  and  by  It*  weaning. 
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as  borne  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  eleclion  as  successor  to  Ahui- 
gatl,  ill  the  chrouiule  of  Tczozomuc  (p.  571).  The  B&ine  writer 
afTonla  gtmd  grounds  for  believing  that  AhiiizotI,  at  the  time  of  bis 
tieatli,  (Illecl  the  pout  of  Totec-tlnnmcnzqui  (sec  p.  5C8). 

■\Ve  have  indicated  already  the  evidences  showing  that  the  enme 
two  titles  were  carHed  by  the  Mexican  priest- warrior  of  the  Btlt- 
mek  Collection. 

In  connection  with  one  of  these  titles  a  few  words  may  be  added. 
The  Totec-tlaraucozqui,  or  supreme  pontiff  as  Uic  Spanish  writers 
termed  him,  must  naturally  have  held  certain  prerogative  and  ex- 
ercised some  power  in  tlie  Calmecac,  the  building  where  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  Mexico  dwelt  and  imparted  their  knowledge  to  the 
youth  and  gave  them  religious  and  mililnry  training.  His  dignity 
as  the  lord  or  master  of  the  Cahnccac  could  have  been  expressed 
by  no  other  word  than  that  of  Cal  mecahua.  and  thus  the  deciphered 
word,  preserved  as  a  surname  by  Don  Antonio  uf  TIaxcalla,  proves 
to  be  a  specific  designation.'  As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Tce- 
opatzin  (see  p.  18),  it  was  placed,  as  such  titles  asnally  werct  im- 
mediately afler  the  name. 

Flaving  advanced  thns  far  tn  our  attempted  explanation  and 
decipherment  of  the  Bilimek  painting,  we  have  gnine^^l  the  ccr* 
tainty  that  the  Images,  depicted  behind  the  personage  represented 
in  it,  yield  phonetic  eleroonta  admitting  of  plausible  decipherment, 
and  tlicrefore  annul  the  evidence  derived  from  the  mere  position  of 
the  fun-shaped  object,  the  basis  of  ITerr  von  Hochslelt-er's  nssum])* 
tion  that  it  was  a  standard.  Let  ua  now  examine  the  further 
grounds  on  which  he  founded  his  Unal  opinion. 

Although  Ilerr  vort  Ilochstetter  (p.  lii,  op.  «/.)  expresses  his 
belief  In  being  able  to  prove  that  the  featlier  piece  was  not  nsed 
as  a  fan  but  was  carried  as  a  standard,  he  names  it  elsewhere  (p. 
16)  a  **  FtLcher  Standartc  "  (fnu-stantlard)  aiid  subsequently  goes 
so  far  as  to  think  it  probably  idcnlicul  with  n^fan"  mentioned 
among  the  presents  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  He  tcUs  us  that  his 
(Viend  and  colleague.  Professor  Dr.  Btidlnger,  had  drawn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  perlion  ofPrescott's  History  of  Mexico  (London),  1860, 
containing  the  inventory  of  the  first  presents  sent  by  the  Con- 


>  Bm)  the  preceiliDg  Axutnptns,  nf  Uie  hm)  nrtliv  uTidlK  Aim  (p.  7  ad'I  nnle  1,  p.  0).  Tn- 
ritrtiblr  utMlaM*!  witti  ttio  ttower  of  (MMeMlon  It  meant,  acoaraing  to  tUe  uoun  aHer 
wlileli  it  was  plAceil,  lord  i>r  inMivr  of,  p»«*PMar  n(,  keeper  of,  also  ltihat)ll«Dt  of.  ua 
for  InaUocfl :  ^tptti  as  vUlajfe,  aUepeJ^ua  =  villager. 
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queror  to  liis  Emperor,  among  which  figured  a  fan  "of  var'iflgated 
feather-work,  wilh  ihii'ty-Heven  rmh  plated  with  gohi"  and  "five 
fAD8  of  variegated  feather-work,  four  of  which  have  ten  and  the 
other  thirteen  ro<ls  embossed  with  gold."  After  quoting  these  en- 
tries in  Englisli  text  Herr  von  Hocliatetter  proceeds:  "These  fans 
arc  described  in  a  few  characteristic  words  ao  entirely  applicable 
to  our  feather-piece  that  indeed  it  would  not  be  poseibla  lo  dea* 
cribe  it  belter  in  brief  than  as  'a  fan  plate<l  with  gold.*  " 

II  will  be  noticed  by  Engllnh  scholars  timt  tliis  abbreviated  quo- 
tation causes  the  words  "plated  with  gold"  erroneously  to  qualify' 
Ihc  fan  instead  of  the  rods,  the  mejinlng  renlly  conveyed  in  the 
original  text.  Upon  this  IIcit  von  Hochstctter  reasons  that  the 
word  "rods"  in  this  case  scarcely  could  bavo  borne  its  literal  moan- 
ing and  that  he  would  prefer  lo  trnnslntc  it  as  "Slrahlen"  =  rays. 
I  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  details  on  tliis  point  to  the  en- 
suing sentenees  of  the  Professor's  memoir.  It  will  suffice  lo  state 
here  that  on  observing  that  exactly  tini-ty-scven  gold  crescents 
formed  the  narrow  ornamental  border  of  the  featlier  piece  an<l  that 
this  number  agreed  with  that  of  the  "rods"  of  the  fan  above  de- 
scribed, Herr  von  Hochstettev  chose  to  consider  this  coincidence 
woe  not  merely  accidental  but  (hat  it  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
fan-sbapcd  slnudnrd  is  the  piece  of  fealhcr-work  described  among 
the  presents  sent  by  the  Conqueror  to  Charles  V.  as  a  "Fiielier  aus 
verschiedefarbigcn  Federschnuickwerk  mit  S7  Strabten  und  mit 
Goldpliittchen  bosetzt"  {op.  cU.,  p.  19).  This  is  no  doidit  an  un- 
intentionally distorted  translation  of  the  English  text  upon  which 
I  neeii  not  dwell. 

In  order  to  remove  all  possibility  of  roisundcrstanding  as  to  tho 
tnie  significance  of  the  word  "rods"  let  us  go  back  to  the  original 
Spanish  text  of  ibo  "Mcmorisde  la  joynsjCtc.,  remiladusal  emper- 
ador  Carlos  V,  iK>r  Don  Fernando  Cortes,  etc.,  en  1519,"  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Coleccion  de  documentos  in^dilos  para  la  Historia  de 
Espaua,  Navarretc,  Madrid,  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  461 ;  and  al»)D  appended 
to  the  Spanish  translation  of  CInvi<rero'8  Ilistorla  Antigua  de  Mex- 
ico, ed.  Mora,  RIexico.  184-1.  p,  .S09.  The  above  publications  of 
Uiis  important  ilocument  are  the  most  valuable  ones  we  possess  aa 
tliey  reproduce  in  full  the  copy  of  the  original  Memoria  as  care- 
fully  collated,  in  1754,  by  I>ou  Juan  Batista  Muuoz  with  ibe  au- 
tlientic  copy  preserved  in  the  "Casn  de  la  Contrataciou'*  at  Suvilla, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Manual  del  T^sorero." 

The  entries  in  question  occur  as  follows.    Tho  variations  found 
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bj  Muuoz  to  exist  in  the  Sevilla  copy  lure  given  in  parenllieiiis. 
On  moecudor  de  plumnjes  de  colores  con  Irainta  y  aiete  verguitos 
(verjitas)  cubiertus  de  ore  "Ciiieo  (ciialro)  moficntlores  de  plu- 
majc  de  colores  y  loa  ciiatro  <ie  ellos  (que  los  tres  del  los)  ticncii  a 
diea  (y  tienen  a  tres)  caiionoitos  oubiertos  de  oro  y  el  uno  tiene 
trece  (y  el  uno  tiene  a  trece)."  The  literal  tiniislntion  of  ibis 
passage  is :  "a  fan  of  varicgale<l  feathers  witli  37  siniiU  sticks  cov- 
ered with  gold."'  "Five  fans  of  variegated  plumage  four  of  Lliem 
have  ten  small  qtillU  covered  wilb  gold  and  one  bus  tbii-tecn 
(quills). "» 

Now  let  us  learn  from  a  coDipnrative  study  of  the  native  pictures 
of  lypical  Aztec  fana  as  carried  by  aaib.issailora,  reproduced  on  I'l. 
II,  figs.  1^  and  &,  what  op]>ortunities  lUeir  usual  form  afforded  Cor 
the  application  of  gold  decoration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tcrmi- 
natlon  of  the  ornamental  hamllc  formeil  the  point  of  departure  for 
radial  feathers,  or  for  ornamcutar  sticks  or  lods,  laid  on  a  surface 
of  fealberwork,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  this.  I  can  only  con- 
sider that  the  fans  recorded  in  the  second  entry  bcfort;  cited  must 
have  been  made,  as  many  modern  funs  are  and  as  that  represented 
in  fig.  136  sceuiB  to  be,  of  slouL  wing  feathers,  the  "quills"  of  some 
of  which  were  covered  with  gold."  The  fan  described  in  the  first 
entry  with  its  "37  sticks  covered  with  gold"  resembled  more  prob- 
ably the  more  elaborately  ribbed  variety  shown  in  fig.  \3a;  and  it 
nndoiibtedly  agrees  with  the  dosc-ription  given  by  Salingun  of  some 
fans  "which  bad  bands  of  gold  accompanying  the  feathers"  and 
were  used  by  the  lords  in  Iheir  solcuin  dunces. 

In  Hiiclerit  Mexico  the  fun  was  a  luarli  uf  rank  and  dignity. 
The  cbiefs  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  them  in  their 
bands  during  ceremonial  dances.  Knvoys  to  neighboritig  trilies 
bore  them  as  an  ofUclal  badge  an<]  we  And  records  of  precious  lans 
being  exchanged  as  gifts  between  bead-chiefs.  Thus  Tezozomoc 
relates  (op.  cU.y  p.  411)  that  Nezabualcoyotlt  the  "lord  of  mcu" 


*A  raluablH  olil  Duc«,  uken  Klao  n-vm  NnvarralA't  c<t|»cclos  do  dtKiiiuelOB  Iniiliiua, 
vmUtiai  the  rollotrini  cx|)IadiiUouii  of  Uw  iilimtst  oijaoleic  Si>ti[iUli  t«r  iii»  employed  in 
Ibfl  "ML-muriA"  l»  vilih'li  It  in  Mpiiuiiilctl  [tn  mI.  Mut*.  loo.  eit.);  mutrjuenduret  ^  u  tmrt  of 

(kn  iDHdc  or  f«albflr«.  llk«  thoM  ti««d  In  Ihc  |>re«<>>it  rtij'  hy  Indies Th«  nncknt 

M»i<Mina  piniilnjvd  Ibc  rholcvRt  n?aUifrr«  In  niitiitirni-ltirlnK  Utom  nnd  drooratsd  Iholr 
toadloB  trim  piecloua  atouea.  yerJUat  =  "YiulUu"  made  of  ineUI  or  avm*  otbsr  ina- 
tcrial.  cle. 

AAOarding  to  8|>aniil)  Olcllonnriea :  mriUa*  ftre  tti«  rlfasoratlokn  of  x  ran. 

Tta«  innd«n)  form  of  vtrjtta  attmt  to  be  ptrgtiela  :=  small  tvlg  or  Mick.     See  alio 
iw^l/brsgold  or  a}lv«r  Klrv. 

*  Cftfioti  =  (iuiU,  cjlladrlcal  pipe  or  tube.    (See  Spauleb  dloUoairlaa.} 
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of  ToxcHCO  presented  liis  SlexicaD  comi>eer,  Axay&oatI,  wilb  "a 
largo  fan  of  precious  featberwork  irilli  a  sun  in  its  centre  made  of 
fiuo  goUlf  around  nliicb  many  valuable  emeralds  and  rubies  were 
mouuted,  and  (on  p.  413)  thai  the  messengers,  senl  by  Axayacatl 
lo  iuvile  a  certain  chief  to  partake  in  the  great  festival  he  iraa 
about  to  give,  took  with  them,  among  other  gifts,  a  broad,  large  and 
precious  fan  decorated  with  gold,  precious  stones  and  transparent 
unber.  ''Fans  made  of  the  linest  feathei's  with  the  jaooTis  in  their 
centre,  made  of  gold"  are,  moreover,  enumerated  as  part  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  province  of  Cuetlaxtlau. 

These  descriptions  ai'e  best  understood  by  reference  to  PI.  n, 
fig.  136,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  circular  plate,  paiuted  yellow,  is 
represented,  and  the  fact  that  this  detail  is  present  in  a  fan  of  or- 
dinary size  justifies  the  inference  that  the  presents  deacrilicd  alwve 
even  if  or  larger  dimensions  were  made  adcr  the  same  eonventioDal 
aodel  and  were  intended  aIho  lo  be  carried  in  the  hand.' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  elaborate  doacriptions  of 
festivals  minutely  described  in  native  chronicles  any  record  of  Iho 
use  of  gala-fans  carried  on  a  statf  by  attendants  ou  stale  occa- 
sions, aa  was  surmised  by  Hen-  v.  Ilochstetter  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  feather-piece.  A  single  instance  of  the  bearing  of 
fans  by  menials  is  given  by  Benial  Diaz^  who  states  that  each  of 
the  Bvc  messengers  sent  by  Montezuma  to  reprove  the  inhabitants  of 
Quiavistlan  for  affording  hospitality  lo  the  Spaniards  "  held  a  rose 
in  his  hand  which  he  oceasioimlly  put  to  his  nostrils  and  that  Indian 
servants  followed  with  fans."  Considering,  however,  that  both 
Torquemada  (ojj.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  400)  and  Acosta  (op.  cit.,  p.  77) 
Btate  of  these  same  messengers  that  "  tliey  carried  in  one  hand  a 
sliort,  thick  staff  and  in  the  other  large  fans  made  of  fe.ittiers  that 
were  the  prerogatives  of  chiet^ains  alone,"  and  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  an  insignia  of  rank  and  article  of  Inxiuy  should 
be  relegateil  to  menials;  the  testimony  of  Bcrnal  Diaz,  altliougU 
that  of  an  eyewitness,  may  well  be  dismissed,  especially  as  bis 
work  was  only  written  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.     The  representations  figured  on  Fl.  u,  13  a,  b,  re- 


'  Th«  two  Nfttinall  naiu««  Tot  tlm»  clearly  convey  ihe  iise  to  which  (hej-  were  put 
BcAcoiiKitll  UanyiithieslB  of  ntnilsMn^i,  nm]  emaM  =  t,liai\tf.  Kculiaeuilhuaitti  it 
the  verba]  noun  from  teattaeuUta  =  to  acreen  one'*  Mlf.  H'ilh  id  l&TeniAn  of  it«  llrW 
iflUbte  and  n  tratuipotituin  of  iu  roweU,  Uio  wonl  ctualU,  KhaUe,  Ib  i-rcordvd  Jndlffhc* 
•ntljr,  ■«  etainllotl,  ecauhifaii  ntut  ecanitiotL 

■  UlRiolTft  rirliliquo  do  la  Conqutte  do  Ik  aouTelte  EBpsgne  irad.  JonrcUnet,  Paria, 

isn,  p.  100. 
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vcdl  tlio  size  of  llie  funs  used  by  such  oHlcial  messengers,  and  these 
exuinples  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  plain,  litti^ral  meaning  of 
Ike  words  in  tbo  Spanish  ^'  Memoria"  can  be  accepted  without  hes- 
itation. 

The  size  or  the  Vienna  feather-pioce  alone  renders  it  qtdle  un- 
suitahle  for  n  fan.  On  Professor  von  Ilochstettcr's  own  nitlliority 
there  are  absolutely  no  evidences  of  thirty-seven  gilded  rods  ever 
having  formed  part  of  ita  decoration,  and  his  final  inrercnce  and 
condition  as  to  its  probable  identity  with  the  fan  reconled  among 
the  Conqueror's  gifts  nnisL  be  dlsniigsed  aa  non-supported  and 
therefore  inadmiiiaible. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  examination  of  the  Uistorleol  feather- 
piece,  we  shall  allow  Its  stnictiirnl  details  to  determine  Anally  its 
true  purpose, 

As  it  now  bangs,  in  a  hamlsome  frame  spread  out  against  a 
backgi'ound  of  black  velvet,  it  presents  a  gorgeous  appiearance. 
The  long,  loose  fringe  of  quetzal  feathers  {now  hanging  down- 
wards) atone  exhibits  slight  evidences  of  age  and  decay.  Else* 
where,  all  such  appearances  have  hpencflreridly  eliminated  ;  for  the 
restoration  made  nnder  Ilerr  r.  no<,>hstetter*s  direetion  was  a  com- 
plete one  and,  If  viewed  as  a  labor  requiring  no  small  amonnt  of 
ekill  ami  patience^  is  found  to  deserve  the  highest  pi-aise.  Several 
hundred  missing  gold  ornaments  wei'e  replaced  by  exact  reproiluc- 
tion  in  copper  gilt.  Owing  to  an  unsacccssful  effort  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  birdskinaof  the  particular  Centi-nt  American 
apecies,  whence  Ilerr  v.  lloclistetter  believed  the  featliern  forming 
the  turqtioise  blue  band  had  been  originally  derived,  twenty-fonv 
skins  of  the  East  Indian  kingfisher  {Halcyon  fuaca  Gray),  closely 
similar  in  color,  were  useil  in  restoring  its  pristine  freshness. 

Kthnologisls  will  probably  never  cease  to  regret  that  once  its 
future  oonservation  was  ensured,  the  venerable  relic  was  not  left 
antouclie<i ;  and  they  cannot  but  consider  its  rcstornlion  an  irrepa- 
rable error,  for  it  almost  entirely  degtrives  those  interested  in  study- 
ing the  methods  of  ancient,  native  handiwork  of  jwrsonal  Inspec- 
tion  ami  observation.'   On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  appreciate 

>NotWitlut«]iilJng  the  excciitJooal  rnrJULi(»  fur  aluitytnv  the  Uexicau  Kn[ii]Uillei 
pn!»erTV<l  it  ibo  EttiniisrAiitiic  Manciini  at  Vtanna  atTordvd  hj  thtt  courta*;  or  lit 
Cnitoa,  Ucrr-Frniic  llcitfpr,  »nil  bin  iii^rfpot  ui)ljii)[ii«si  Ui  ablljnii  A  rloxv  ini>|)»clioii  of 
lheobj«cl*ooliitjoraii-lr  raounKKl  bobLnd  g\A*t  in  a  naaslTa  franu  was  nni  (tdiiukI  m*. 
lamunilcr  an  ulitljcnnon  to  llrrr  HcKor,  tlinl  1  beg  liercwllh  (o  acknwwlptlfce,  rorklnm^ 
•nppljrluK  me  wttli  an  csact  tradng  of  Uiv  oMtlmoa  uF  Uie  fcalher-)>k>ce  nitde  ortr  Ibe 
glaia  an<l  rVom  whicb  my  nifia  sure  menu,  ililTiTiiifi  ullitlitlr  from  UtoM  glT«n  by  Itcrr 
T.  UocJulettcr,  Wara  tiU>eu.    Tbe  traciu|t  ravcatod  Uiat  Uiu  [iroportivpa  ut  Lh«  founda- 
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s  restorntion  wlitch  enables  one  ftctimlly  to  confront  the  reality  of 
tho  baibario  splendor  which  so  imprcAsed  the  Spaninrda. 

Fortunatoly,  however,  Herr  von  Hochstetter  puhllabed  ft  minute 
description  oftbu  feather-piece  bt'fore  its  restoration,  nnd  it  is  up- 
on Ibis  tUnl  we  now  rely  fur  knowledge  of  many  details  at  present 
Innccessibte  to  view  being  either  concealed  or  obliternted  by  the 
res  t{>  ration. 

'Hu'  f»n-»haped  base  of  the  feather-pieoe  ie  composed  of  hnrmo- 
niontily  dIspOHed  concentric  bandn  of  dclicnte  featlier-work  stndded 
with  thin  benten  gold  plates  of  different  shapes  (see  PI.  i,c,  d,/,g) 
providoil  with  sniatl  symraetrical  perforations  by  means  of  whicli 
they  were  slitchetl  iti  place.  The  cretcent-sUaped  gold  ornaments 
and  the  smaller  tile-shaped  ones  exhibit,  moreover,  small  projec- 
lions,  evidentlj'  meant  to  be  concealed,  on  which  these  holes  were 
pierced. — a  trifling  detail,  but  one  that  confirms  the  aceoiints  given 
by  the  early  Spanianis  of  the  trnly  atlmirable  nicety  of  Mexican 
imbittti-ial  art,  In  all  its  branches. 

Next  to  the  magnificent  hiose  fringe,  which  was  originally  com- 
posed of  about  Qvc  hundred  of  tho  long  tail  feathers,  of  which  each 
male  qaetzal  biitl  possesses  but  two.  the  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful feature  of  ihe  specimen  ia  tho  broad  turquoiHc  blue  band. 
On  this  a  design  is  uniformly  executed  with  the  diminntivo  tile- 
shaped  gold  pieces  of  which  Herr  von  Hochstetter  counted  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  after  having  replaced  about  five  hundred 
missing  ones.  Overlapping  each  other,  like  fish  scales,  these  are 
so  dis[>oeed  as  to  form  n  flexible,  rectilinear  pattern  architectonic 
in  outline  and  somewhat  resembling  a  scries  of  small  towers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vci'Uication  Herr  Custos  Hcger  was  kind  enough  to 
commuuicate  to  me,  there  ore  fifteen  of  these  towerdike  projections 
on  the  concentric  band  of  blue,  five  more  are  repeated  on  the  su- 
perimposed piece.  The  One  delicately  hued  feathers  of  which  this 
turf|uoise  band  was  originally  oonipoaed  had  lieen  apparently  fast- 
ened In  a  most  dexterous  manner  to  a  background  of  agave  paper 
but  had  suffered  most  from  Uie  ravages  of  insects,  Only  two  and 
a  half  of  the  original  crcsccnt-shaped  pieces  of  gold  that  form  the 


tlon  for  lh«  fuUiiii-  bantU  bAU  not  been  qnlle  ircarBtet]r  ropiodiiMd  in  Ilcrr  t.  Hooh. 
•ttittpi-**  \rork.  Ini|m>(l,  !l  clone  i;ufnpBrliton  iif  the  from  Hnil  bkck  npws  ho  palillslied, 
6tK>w*  qiiita  a  illffwr«uce  betwMD  bolb  iu  tbo  tIe|iUi  of  tlio  «nrr«d  openbiff  at  Ua  Iwe. 
Oiir  arilii.  in  wb^iAe  hmuli  the  model  wk«  plitcetl.  Iia>  enilcATonHl  In  n.  i  lo  rcproduoe 
Ub  |>ro|mT(ionii  «liil»  ■■IlHtrInK  in  iletiiU,  nitli  ihn  cxrriHinn  of  n  telv  comcUona,  U 
wbkli  wo  ihiiU  rchr  liUer,  lo  U«rr  voa  UocbsceUor'i  iUiutratlou. 
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border  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  this  hand  n-ere  etilL  in  place.  The 
bare  spots  left  here  and  elsewhere  showed,  more  or  less  clcaily, 
the  Tortner  places  of  nttAchraent  of  the  vanished  original  gold  or- 
nameiiU  and  guided  thvir  conscientious  restoration. 

The  narrow  scarlet  baud  edging  the  blue  needed  no  restoration 
and  Herr  von  Hochatctler  draws  attention  to  a  nicety  iu  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  used  in  it,  which  are  so  dispoRe<l  that 
their  inner  side  curls  outwards  forming  a  projecting  niflled  bonier 
of  ctrective  appearance.  Alvove  this  is  an  entirely  new  fringe 
made  of  the  small  wing  feathers  of  the  quetzal.  The  original  band 
was  found  to  be  completely  destroyed.  The  reddish  brown  one  fol- 
lowing consiftta,  according  to  HeiT  ron  Hochsteltcr,  of  the  easily 
rocogtiized  tail  feathers  of  the  long-tailoil  cuckoo  {Diaya  cuyaiiei 
Linn.)  which  is  met  with  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South 
America  inetuding  Brazil.  These  were  so  placed  that  their  white 
tips  formed  the  outer  sharply  <teflnecl  broad  line  studded  will]  a 
nuraber  of  small  gold  discs.  Of  tlie  original  ones  but  forty-one  ro- 
mained  and  these  '*  were  left  in  place  "  and  arc  distingoishablc  in 
our  illustrotion  by  being  shaded,  while  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  imitations  arc  unshaded.  Herr  von  Ilochstelter  records  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty<seven  of  the  latter  and  in  his  illnsLrulinn 
the  numlwr  of  gold  discs  forming  the  outer  row  on  tlie  concentric 
white  border  and  on  the  middle  piece  is  sixty-eight. 

IleiT  Franz  Heger,  who  was  kind  enough  to  Indicate  the  places 
occupied  by  the  genuine  discs,  also  informed  me  that  he  had  as- 
certained the  presence  of  six  more  imitations  than  bad  ))cen  cninii* 
crated  by  Herr  von  Hochstclter.  Four  of  these,  terminating  the 
concentric  bands,  were  partly  concealed  under  the  middle  piece. 
The  two  that  are  visible  have  been  added  in  our  illustration,  one  at 
the  inner  end  of  each  of  the  two  upiier  right  hand  i-owa. 

Wo  will  now  examine  the  back  of  the  object  expecting  it  to 
flirnish  testimony  of  importance.  It  resembles  somewliat  an  open, 
raof^lern  fan  and  is  con)pused  of  a  firm,  net-like  fabric,  woven  with 
much  Bocuracy  and  neatness,  of  finely  twisted  thi-eads  (probobly 
of  agave  fibre)  and  stiffened  by  twenty-eight  thin  sticks  covered 
with  fibre  and  woven  into  the  net  at  regular  intervals.  The  quills 
of  all  Uie  feathers  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  turquoise 
band)  were  so  delicately  and  skilfully  knotted  to  tliis  net  that  tlie 
front,  with  its  series  of  shar|)Iy  <lenued  symmetrical,  con(!entric 
bonds  formed  a  closely  covered,  flexible  texture  of  feather-work. 
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The  quills  of  the  long  quetznl  reathers  forrnina;  the  bronrl,  looge 
Trioge,  were  aUo  raslened  to  the  net  anil  were  lirinly  cnught  lo  iln 
mefllies  In  do  less  than  three  places.  Corresponding  exactly  on 
both  sides,  the  radial  width  of  the  network  and  its  concentrio 
bnnils  in  front  is  28. Sera.  The  centi'al  elevated  portion  measures 
45ca].,  being  ndnpted  to  the  snpport  of  the  superimposed  middle 
piece  which  is  32cni,  high  rrom  its  base  of  nttacliincnt  in  front 
and  20-30ctn.  wide.  The  semicircular  opening  at  the  base,  of 
speciul  importance,  is  l&cni.  deep,  and  measures  26cm.  across. 

The  total  width  of  the  f«ather-pieco  is  considerably  increascil 
by  tlio  n-inge  of  quetzal  feallicrs  52cm.  wide.  Tliis  was  held  to- 
gether by  a  series  of  loops  of  thread  tdlimalcly  fastened  to  the 
projecting  sticlts  visible  nl>ove  tlie  central  elevation.  Tiiis  centre, 
upon  vhich  ndditionnl  strain  was  natiirnlly  thrown,  was  thonght- 
flilly  supplied  with  power  to  resist  it.  It  was  strengthened  by  a 
Stiff  lining  of  hide  (presumably  deer  skin)  and  was  also  provided 
with  an  external  set  of  dexterously  disposed  sticks  in  addition  to 
its  niditd  slilTenings. 

Two  thill  sticks,  fastened  diagonally  across  the  radial  ones,  ren* 
der  it  evident  tha^  for  some  special  reason,  us  will  appear  later,  a 
Blight  stttfening  hnd  been  required  at  pn(;li  side,  wliereas  the  central 
portion  of  the  ohject  was  left  tlexUde  to  be  freely  curveil  nnd  Ml.ipte<l 
to  varying  size  or  shape.  A  loose  piece  of  net,  woven  of  thinner 
threads,  now  "completely  torn,"  was  stretched  over  the  whole  back 
of  the  feather-piece.  Wc  arc  not  told  how  this  was  fastened  to 
the  framework,  or  whether  any  remaining  traces  indicated  that  it 
had  ever  covered  and  concealed  the  central  elevation  and  its  super- 
imposed sticks,  a  detail  that  would  have  furnished  important  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  the  object  was  intended  to  be  viewed  on  both 
sides.  Herr  von  lloehstetter  found  remnants  of  feathers  on  this 
And  obseiTed  that  between  the  two  nets  Iheru  was  a  bag-like  open- 
ing exactly  large  enough  to  admit  n  head.  Ho  corchidos  that  it 
vns  this  "  hood-like  aperture"  timt  liai1  caused  the  feather-piece  to 
be  originally  (and  erroneously)  niuned  a  head-dress.  In  his  opln- 
ion,  it  had  served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  upper  enil  of  a  Ungstaff. 

Let  us  puuae  here  to  consider  the  extreme  lightness  of  construc- 
tion and  studied  aexil)ility  of  the  object,  evident  in  the  net  foan- 
dation  for  the  feather-work,  in  tlie  large,  rectilinear  pattern,  so 
laboriously  executeil  with  diminutive  scales  and  In  the  thin,  radial 
sticks.      Contrast  these  properties,  so  appropriate  in  a  feather 
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bead-dnag,  with  the  total  absence  of  traccSf  oiUier  of  concentric 
BnpiMrts  or  of  a  solid  centre  of  Hbabilily,  both  iniperattrely  neces- 
sary if  the  reaUier-piece  was  to  bo  carried  permanently  on  a  staff, 
or  to  be  spread  as  a  fan-shaped  standard.  The  insufficiency  of  a 
piece  of  delicate  network,  to  hold  the  upper  end  of  the  stout  polo 
refialsitc,  is  quite  apparent,  even  84ipi>osinj;  tho  semicircular  open- 
ing at  the  base  uf  the  fciithcr-piccc  had  been  athlilioiially  fHCcd 
with  two  plates  of  gold  as  was  surmised  by  Herr  von  HocUstelter. 

My  personal  observation  and  inference,  though  lacking  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  closest  inapection,  but  corroborated  l^yHerr  von  lioch- 
stetter'a  iUiistration  and  the  total  absence  of  contrary  evidence  in 
his  woi-k,  otherwise  so  full  of  niinutire,  seem  to  verify  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  upper  more  lustrous  sides  of  all  the  four  hun- 
dred and  flrt3'-nine  remaining  quetzal  feathers  forming  the  fringe 
arc  turned  in  one  direction,  towards  the  front.  If  intended  lo 
be  viewed  on  both  sides  so  thoughlAiIly  deviled  au  object  nould 
be  expected  to  exhibit  an  equal  number  of  the  upper  sides  of  the 
feathers  facing  each  side  with  traces  of  special  care  taken  lo  con- 
ceal the  supporting  sticks  among  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  presence 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  have  furnished  the  strongest  possi- 
ble proof  in  favor  of  Ilerr  von  ITochstottcr's  supposition,  its  ab- 
sence mnst  be  regarded  as  a  weighty  disproof  of  it. 

Although  Horr  von  Hochstetter  stales  ihnt  his  attempts  at  trying 
on  the  feallier-piecc  as  a  bea<I  dress  had  proved  unsuccessful,  it 
must  be  ubserveil  that,  accunling  lo  his  owa  nutUonty,  the  radial 
sticks  were  badly  broken  at  the  lime,  and  as  tlie  network  lacked 
the  alilTness  required  in  order  to  make  the  object  stand  erect  the 
exjicriment  from  the  outset  had  no  chance  of  success. 

Having  niaile  a  sttir  cardboar<l  model  of  the  sixe  of  the  feather 
piece  and  fitted  it  to  the  head  in  the  fashion  exhibil«il  by  Hg.  1 
of  PI.  II,  1  was  able  to  ascertain  that  it  assumed  at  once  the  exact 
appearance  and  contour  of  the  ancient  Mexican  head-dresses  ren- 
dered raniiiiar  to  us  by  numerous  representations.  The  central 
portion  of  the  curve  fitted  closely  around  the  forehead  causing  the 
perpendicular  fronlof  the  head'drcss  to  retain  the  width  of  the  face 
only.  The  broad  sides  stretched  llatly  towards  tho  back  where 
their  inner  sitlea  met.  It  was  interesting  to  ascertain  that,  after  a 
few  jerky  motions  made  by  the  wearer  of  the  cardlward  model,  it 
became  dented  at  the  sides  in  the  precise  location  held  by  the  diag- 
onal sticks  in  the  original  and  that  precisely  such  supports,  sim- 
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larT^plflCocI,  obvifttcd  this  tendency  nnd  nffordcd  in  addition  a 
most  convenient  bftsis  of  nttnclirnont  for  means  of  fnstoning.  It 
ivas  fotitid  tbat  a  pair  of  tapes,  atiactied  to  these  diagonal  sticks 
and  liud  across  the  bock  of  the  bead«  were  sufQcieat  to  bold  the 
model  in  place. 

As  tbe  reason  for  each  alructural  detail  of  the  Vienna  master- 
piece ticcomes  nppurent.  we  rt'iilizu  Llie  imiiiense  amount  of  experi- 
ence that  must  Imve  precedt'<i  itft  manufjictiire,  and  marvel  nL  the 
foresight  and  care  with  which  thiA  is  execnted. 

In  connection  willi  the  above  experiment  we  obsen-e  that  ench  of 
the  two  military  !iead-"li  esses  from  the  Mendoza  collection  (see  PI. 
Ill,  figs.  11  and  13)  is  provided  with  a  long  pair  of  long  pendants 
terminated  with  a  scries  of  crosH-sticks,  evidently  iiitcndi^d  to  be 
tied  to  the  back  (as  in  PI.  ii,  tig.  I)  for  the  additional  security  in 
warfare  for  a  precious  insignia  of  ranli. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  single  front-view  in  the  Menduza  coUec* 
tion  of  a  large  diailem  made  of  gold  of  the  thickness  of  parchment, 
(see  PI.  I,  fig.  2).  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  Its  analogous  deeply 
curved  opening,  meant  to  encircle  the  face,  and  the  central  elevo- 
tioD  tbe  proportions  of  wlilcb  correspond  with  tliose  of  the  Vienna 
feather- piece.  Tczozomoc  (of.  ci't.,  pp.  494,  544  and  569)  mentions 
that  such  frontlets  made  of  gold  paper  and  called  tcocuillu  (gold) 
yxcna  (foi'eliead)  amall  (paper)  were  used  exchisively  by  tlie  su- 
preme lords.  Evidently  these  fronticls,  dcHCribed  a»  being  studded 
with  precions  stones,  are  identical  with  l)ie  well-known  "'CopiUi"  or 
crown  in  the  shape  of  a  half  mitre  and  invariably  tied  at  the  back 
with  a  red  knot,  so  constantly  used  in  Aztec  pictiire-wrJtings  as  an 
insignia  of  supreme  rank,  or  for  its  ideograpliic  value  =  tccnhlli  = 
lord  (sec,  for  instance,  Pt.  i,  5g.  11). 

In  figs.  1,  5,  G,  and  10,  PI.  iii,  we  have  ordinary  representations 
of  military  head-gears  as  given  in  the  native  lists  of  tributes.  In 
each  case  one-balf  only  is  depicted — duplicate  it  and  tlic  shape  of 
tbe  Vienna  featlior-pirce  is  reproduecil  and  a  similar  arrangement 
of  concentric  colored  hands,  surmounted  hy  a  fringe  of  long,  nar- 
row green  featbers,  is  displayed. 

Now  let  us  consider  tbe  numerous  examples  of  bead-drcsscs  thus 
obtained,  those  with  central  elevations  figs.  3  and  8,  PI.  iii,  and 
lastly  the  Vienna  fcalbcr-ptece  itself,  and  collate  them  with  llie  ob- 
jects painted  for  tbeir  phonetic  values  behind  the  Bilimek  warrior 
and  above  tbe  figure  of  Apaiiecatl  in  the  Boturini  maniiscripls. 

In  my  opinion  tlie  inevitable  and  final  conclusions  to  be  derived 
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(Vom  such  comparisons  is  the  conriction  tliat  Ihe  object  is  in  each 
case  a  feathei*  htiad -dress,  nml  ttiat,  ns  tlie  etymology  of  the  word 
teachen,  siicli  were  called  In  general,  QiifltzaIa|ianecayotl.  In  the 
Bilimek  painting,  1  believe  that  Uie  wonl  Qnetzalapanecall  is  thus 
conveyed  :  in  the  Boturini  maiuiscripta  Apanecntl  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  representation  of  such  a  licad-dress  above  a  comple- 
mentary sign,  of  the  aigiiiGcanee  of  which  1  shall  treat  in  full  in  a 
brief  appendix  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  Herewith, 
I  ubandoQ  furtlier  discussion  of  Ilerr  von  Hochstcttcr's  standard 
theory. 

Figures  2,  8,  4,  8  and  12,  PI.  ni,  are  faltbrnl  representations  of 
the  apiHsaraiice  of  these  feather  head-dresses  as  worn  when  viewed 
from  the  side.  The  card-hoard  model  indicfltc^l  their  fiiieUty, 
while  the  Vienna  feather  head-dress  proves  that  these  rcpreseula- 
tions  do  not  exaggerate,  as  has  been  slated  by  some  authors,^  the 
&ize  and  height  actually  worn. 

The  total  height  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece, 
measured  ft-oui  the  edge  of  the  curved  opening  to  tlie  tips  of  the 
quetzal  f«alht;i's,  is  1  m.  05  cm.,  and  this  would  be  by  no  means  an 
unprece<leuted  height  for  an  alMiriginal  hea<l-dres8.^  Yet  it  roust 
be  distinctly  imrne  Jn  mind  that  although  the  central  projecting  snp- 
I>ort  caused  these  feathers  to  stantl  erect  for  a  certain  di<!lance 
above  the  artificial  base  of  atlachinenl,  tliL-ir  delicate  light  and  flex- 
ible nature  would  cau»o  them  generally  to  assume  the  downward 
curve  that  they  naturally  possess,  as  anyone  can  certify  who  has 
seen  the  beautiful  bird  from  which  they  are  derived. ^  ft  may  well 
be  inferred  tbnl  the  general  appearance  of  the  gorgeous  heail-dress 


» SCO,  tor  inaanw;.  Ail.  P  Unndpller  "On  tha  Art  of  Wir,"  Hepofia  of  PenbtKly  Mn- 
Man,  r«l.  U.  "The  headdress  or  dlelia  U  rei>r«>«ntsd  on  ncArlr  everjp  U«sirjin  iminl- 
iBBorpldaralcar.  .       .       lis  bIio  UgcBeriillr  e)t«(w«rmcd,"  p.  ill  (.nowci). 

■  I  nin  ludeUlsiI  CO  Ilerr  IVof.  Ad.  Uiulian  Air  kimlly  liironnlitx  mo  thnl  ntnoni  tli« 
hlffhe*!  hemldrotBeH  ronorUetl  aw  lho«  of  Conlntl  Afrlrn  wlicro  Lirln^tiono  »|>cii)u 
of  Uioin  (among  (Iia  Uii.'')iiila|Kiii)  na  nltAiniiig  a  y iir.l  in  tipl;;ht,  Tho  fnlliitrlnic  iikou- 
tiou  from  "Wooil'n  NntiirM  IIi*Uirx  of  Mnu"  rvpL-nl*  UiU  sCaloniGnt,  "Tt>9  liair  on  Ui« 
top  ofllie  hPB<l  In  drawn  nn<l  |iliiKii;n^d  biftt'Uivr  in  .1  clrtOo  vomo  six  or  eovoii  int-ht<«  In 
dlAmetor.  Br  'lint  of  circftil  irniDlitg.  anil  ;>1cul]r  of  sr«.iBii  anil  otber  »iiiiliiine«t.  It 
lant  liiM  ronned  Inio  II  conn  tome  i-lglttnr  ivii  |Tirli«ilti  holshtand  alfirlttl.T  toiinin^  fat' 
wnril.  In  ttiiut  ciiAU  lUouoiiit  ia  of  nrninlci  luf  licijjIil.llK^ltaiid  Rinn  uf  ultalnlia  villngo 
wcnrliK  one  wlilcli  wn*  trAlii«'l  tnio  a  loni{  i>i>ikc  which  pr<i>«''lo«t  n  full  rard  from  hit 
liiMil.  and  wlili:h  mtiM.  havar.aiiar'l  blm  nonaiik'natilo  lne<c>nTMilonr4>.  In  lhl«  M»i>  other 
nattrlals  were  VTldwitljr  mixed  wlUi  (lie  hair,  aud  It  1*  said  tiiat  Itie  Iuhk  hiilr  ot  vari- 
ons  .nitlinala  \a  otltin  ndilwl,  toaa  to  tnlnglo  fflili  the  real  (growth,  iixtaiiJ  In  r«HrlDj(  the 
odineo." 

*  The  extreme  nexlbilllj  of  these  f«athen  wai  nolwl  by  Padre  Sahagan  wtio  saira: 
"Ihirr  aro  in  vtidtli  like  llio  Utavea  of  the  nwd  mae«  and  bcml  aa  soon  ni  touched  bj 
noTlns  ait"  (t>4Qk  zi.chai).  il}. 
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when  !U  wearer  wrs  in  motion  resemble*!  tlmt  eeen  in  fig.  4,  and 
that  the  brillinnt  sweeping  fringe  foil  over  his  back  rencbing  to  bis 
wuisl  &9  in  llg.  3,  one  of  several  similar  representations  from  Padre 
Dnran's  Atlas. 

Kevcrliiig  to  the  missing  '*  beak  of  gold"  recorded  in  the  In- 
Tentory  of  1596  as  having  occupied  a  place  "  on  the  foreheail,"  I 
refer  to  flga.  14-19  for  examples  of  Ancient  Mexican  bead  dresses 
provided  with  precisely  audi  an  adjunct.  That  anch  were  actually 
made  of  gold  Is  amply  proven  by  the  following  quotations,  and  no 
more  convincing  confirmation  of  the  tliorongh  consistency  and  ac- 
curacy of  Itic  description  and  np|>ellation  preserved  in  tbe  Inven- 
tory of  1590  could  be  adduced  than  this  of  their  perfect  agreement 
with  recorded  fact. 

Padre  Diiran,  describing  the  image  or  idol  or  HuiL7.ilo)>ochtli,  as 
depicted  in  his  invaluable  Atlas  (see  PI.  in,  Hgs.  14  and  17),  re- 
lates that,  "  the  (idol's)  feather  head-dress  was  hel<l  secure  by  a 
counterfeit  beak  mmie  of  brightly  burnished  gold,  vol.  ti,  p.  81. 
It  (the  idol)  had  a  rich  featlier-licnd-dress  fashioned  like  the  beak 
of  a  bird  which  bird  was  calte<l  hiiilzitztlin  ^  liuraming-bird " 
(op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  SO).  Clavigero  (op.  cif.,  p.  154)  describes  this 
same  idol  as  having  "on  bis  head  a  bcaiilirul  head-dress  in  the 
sht^ie  of  a  bird's  beak  .  .  .  Each  one  of  his  ornaments  and  Insig- 
nia hml  its  special  meaning."  Fig.  14  completes  these  descrip- 
tions and  exhibits  the  counterfeit  head  of  a  bird  made  of  feather 
work  and  surmounted  by  a  large  tuft  of  quetzal  feathers,  with  an 
open  projecting  golden  beak  enclosing  tbo  head  and  face  of  its 
wearer. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  of  these  images 
were  painted  subsequently  to  tbe  Conquest. 

The  most  authentic  contemporary  representation  of  a  head-dress 
with  beak  that  we  poHsess,  and,  tlierefore,  the  most  valuable  one  in 
every  way,  is  that  carved  as  worn  hy  the  chief  warrior  identified  as 
Tiioc  in  the  bas-relief  around  the  so-called  Sacrificial  Stone  in  the 
city  of  ilcxico  (see  PI.  nt,  fig.  7).  It  is  so  precisely  of  the  shape 
of  our  feallicr-pieco  with  the  additions  of  a  prominent  beak  over 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chin,  of  a  circular  ear  ornament  and  of 
a  larger  circular  adornment,  that  we  may  well  let  it  determine  what 
kind  of  gold  beak  once  completed  the  Vienna  relic. 

Guided,  therefore,  by  the  weighty  authority  of  tills  carved  ex- 
ample, we  must  conclude  that  even  in  1596  the  Vienna  bead-dresB 

p.   H.   VOL.   I  3 
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liatl  already  been  despoiled  of  tlie  lower  part  of  tlie  gold  beak  that 
neceattarily  belongetl  fco  il  niui  also  of  the  circular  goUI  enr  orna- 
ments whJcli,  OS  we  shall  see  from  further  detailed  descriptions  of 
such  head-dresses,  probably  accorapanicd  it.'  Judging  fi-oia  lUe 
dainty  workmanship  visible  iu  llic  symmetrical  perfoLaliuns  of  the 
gold  oriianiciits  rciiinitiiiig,  we  can  iiiidcrstund  how  the  upper  beak^ 
probably  delicately  sUtcbeti  to  the  inside  e*lge  of  the  nctn-ork, 
coulil  have  been  8ubaei|ucDl[y  removed  without  leaving  any  appar- 
ent traces  of  its  former  e:ciatence.  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  snrprising 
that  Herr  von  Ilochstetter  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  bow 
the  gold  beak  had  l>een  attached. 

It  Is  possible  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance 
presented  by  the  headgear  of  Huitzilopocbtli,  as,  strangely 
enough,  its  resemblance  to  the  polislied  helmets  or  casques  and  the 
peaked  visors  worn  by  the  Spaniards  gave  rise,  In  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  native,  auperstilions  belief — so  fatal  in  its  conseipiencea 
to  the  Mexicans — thai  the  strange  newcomers  "must  bo  connected 
with  tUcm  in  eomu  way  as  they  wore  the  insignia  of  the  ancient 
idols."  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  ttie  port  of  San  Jnan  de 
Ulua,  Bernal  Diaz  relates  that  Teiibtlile,  a  native  thief,  visited 
them,  and  on  noticing  a  helmet,  half  of  which  was  gilt,  worn  by 
ope  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to 
Montezuma.  For  it  was  of  a  well  known  form,  one  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  remote  ancestry  and  was  habitually  worn 
by  their  war  idol,  Huitzllopochtli.  The  helmet  waa  given  Jiim  at 
once,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  gilt  portion  gave  rise  to  special 
comment  amongst  those  assembled,  for  Cortes  found  occasion  to 
formulate  the  artAiI  request  "  that  the  helmet  should  be  returned 
to  him  later,  Slled  with  nuggets  of  gold,  so  that  ho  could  see 
whether  their  yellow  metal  was  like  that  found  Iu  the  rivers  of 
Spain." 

"As  soon  as  Montezuma  saw  the  helmet  and  compared  it  with 
that  worn  by  Iluitzitopochtii,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Spaniards 
were  of  the  same  lineage  as  tiimself  and  hud  come  to  rule  over 
their  land"  (Bernal  Diaz,  o/>.  cif.,  p.  8S).  This  conviction  led  to 
the  dispatch  of  an  envoy  with  costly  offerings  to  Cortes,  among 
which  figured  religious  insignia  and  military  equipments  of  all  kinds 


■"TiMlonIs  tuetl  In  wv  ft  lortor  n  liolniGt  witti  mnny  pliimeN  nnd  Ivro  hollow  rir> 
elM  of  goM."  tiabJiiran,  book  viu,  Gttft|>.  xu ;  c««  il»o  Torquom&'dA,  lib.  xiv,  cap.  r, 
knd  flga.  I  uil  II,  pi.  n. 
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and  the  Spanish  belmct  filled  with  native  gold,  "wliictt  gift,"  as  Tor- 
qiieniada  atatea,  **coitl  Konteziirna  Iiih  head,"'  as  it  revealed  to  tha 
avaricious  Spaniards  tho  «xiHtence  of  native  gold.  It  ift,  however, 
ciirioim  to  note  thatnotivitiistiinding  their  (»nvtcUon  ttiatUie  Span- 
iards wore  the  insignia  ot  Iliiitxilopoetli,  all  historians  ngi'ce  in  re- 
cording the  universal  native  Iieltef  Umt  the  strange  newcomers  must 
be  Quetzalcoatl  and  hi»  followers.  In  searching  for  an  cxplaua- 
tiou  of  this  apparent  inconsistency,  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked, I  have  been  led  to  depurl  fiotu  tlie  established  views  held 
on  this  subject.  We  know  timt  the  liigh  priests  or  living  lepre- 
Benlullves  of  the  anccsti-al  hero  HuitzitopocbtU  boi-e  as  a  title  the 
name  of  Quetzalcoatl  (Sah^^iin  apiientlix,  iKiok  in,  chap,  ix),  and 
that  Cortes  from  the  finit  announcpd  through  his  interpreteis  that 
be  and  his  soldiers  were  bnt  envoys  and  rassals  of  the  greatest 
lord  on  earth,  the  emperor  Charles  V  (Bernal  Diaz,  p.  86).  Judg- 
ing from  recorded  facts,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  reasoned  that, 
as  Cortes  acknowledged  a  superior  bo  couM  not  be  a  deity,  but  aa 
be  aud  his  followers  wore  the  ftitiiiliur  insignia  of  theit-  god  he  and 
they  must  be  (inetziUcoas  or  higli-priests,  the  living  re[)re8entativea 
of  their  own  ancestral  hero  and  totemic  divinity  Huitzilopochtli 
from  whom  ihe  .Spanianls  likewise  must  have  descended.  Such  a 
belief  would  explain  why  Montezuma,  according  to  Sahaguu^ 
charged  his  messengers  to  take  to  Corti-s  "all  the  priestly  insignia 
proper  to  him  (todos  los  atavias  sacerdotflles  quo  u  el  convieoien") 
(book  12,  chap.  iv).  and  many  other  facts  which  cannot  be  cited 
without  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  present  subject. 

By  the  light  of  the  foregoing  testimony  the  gold  beak  once  at- 
tached to  the  Vienna  hea'ii-ilress  is  disclosed  as  the  emblem  of  Huit- 
zilopochtli, and  the  general  shape  of  tlie  feather-piece  establishes 
its  identity  as  a  military  head-gear  like  Uiose  painted  as  worn  ex- 
clusively by  tlie  supreme  war-chief  in  tlie  eight  historical  battle- 
scenes  of  Padre  Duran's  Atlas.  The  bns-relief  affords  consistent 
represebtation  of  a  single  exalted  personage  distiuguished  by  a 
similar  tail  hca<.I-drcss  from  fourteen  other  fully  equipped  warriors 
wbo  wear  in  common  a  form  of  coif  ornamented  with  a  bird's  head 
(see  ng.  9,  ri.  Ill),  of  which  wc  find  an  interesting  pai-allel  in  the 
BerUu  bas-relief  (Kingaborougli,  vol.  ii)  and  in  llg.  21  from  the  F£- 
jirvary  mauuscripta. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  the  supreme  chiefs  of  An- 

1  Hon.  iDd.,  I,  p.  SM, 
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cient  Mexico  (rere  the  liring  representatives  of  ancesti-al  tribal 
hero-gods,  timt  they  boic  th«  name  of  one  at  feslivaU  and  wore 
their  insignia  in  warfare.  It  is  even  recorded  of  Axayacall,  one 
of  Uonteztuiia's  predecessors,  tiu\t  he  "  represented  in  life  our  god 
HuitxilopucbLli"  (Duran,  op.  eit,.  vol.  i,  p.  S04).  Guided  by  this 
testimony  one  begins  to  comprehcnf]  the  presence  of  the  emblem 
of  that  got)  over  a  raillLary  hnad -dress,  and  pauses  inrohtntarily  to 
reflect  upon  the  inspiring  effect  that  the  leadership,  in  battle,  of  tlte 
living  image  of  an  ancestral  hero  must  have  exerted  on  the  imag* 
iuation  of  a  deeply  superstitions  people.  We  now  perceive  the 
reason  why  there  are  figured  in  the  lists  of  tributes  paid  to  Monte- 
zuma the  hi^b  priest  and  supreme  war-chief,  head-dix'sses  uf  Uie 
above  8ha|>e  termed,  "pieces  of  armour"  (plezas  de  iirmaa),  and  we 
find  that  this  shape  was  that  actually  worn  by  the  high  priest  by 
reference  to  fig.  8,  Pt.  in,  from  Padre  Duran'a  Atlas.  The  ohi  In- 
dian woman  who  imsseased  the  original  picture  told  Padre  Duran 
tliat  "it  was  an  image  of  tjuetzalcoatl  and  that  he  used  to  wear  the 
feather  crown,  shown  in  the  painting,  on  celebrating  the  festivals, 
Just  as  a  bishop  puts  on  his  mitre  when  he  says  mass"  (vol.  lit  P* 
77). 

The  Vienna  feather-piece  yields  moreover  remarkable  evidence 
through  its  most  striking  feature,  the  broad  blue  band  edged  witli 
scarlet ;  for  this  combination  of  colors  is  one  which  is  invariably 
found  in  the  copiUi  or  diadem  and  in  the  raiment  worn  by  the  su* 
preme  lord  of  Mexico.  In  the  Mendoza  collection,  page  70,  Mon- 
tezuma is  depicted  as  clothed  entirely  in  blue,  with  the  conventional 
blue  diadem  tied  with  a  red  knot.  In  Ouran's  Atlas  he  and  bia 
predecessors  are  distinguished  by  blue  garments  edged  with  scarlet 
designs  and  by  blue  copilli  with  Ibc  usual  scarlet  knot,  and,  in 
some  notable  examples,  a  narrow  edging  of  rcil.  Written  author- 
ity and  the  Nahuatl  special  names  for  the  insignia  indicative  of 
supreme  auibority  are  in  acconlniieo  with  pictorial  testimony  and 
prove  their  distinctive  color  to  have  been  tliat  of  the  turquoise'  = 


*  EiMptlvtMil  InaUonw  oaettr  In  which  Die  ImiUbIk  vf  autboritj  an  p*lnud  and  r«- 
oordctl  su  greeo  (Ttttosoi&oo,  p.  019),  S««  our  fig.  10  at  D.  1.  But  it  U  ■  onrh>os  fhct, 
■od  UDC  UiU  fludi  K  parallel  In  the  InDBimiceB  of  oilier  Amertenti  iriboa  (ttiM  ofttai 
Ontnlia*  fur  iuataiw:*)  KnO  Of  oilier  pilmlUve  nau—ibMl  In  Nshukil  no  verbal  iHaUne- 
tlon  1*  made  betwoon  tit>*  coloni  blu«  nod  gnta.  One  waB  eridrollj  cl*efa»d  *  sbada 
of  tiie  nUier  rolnr— r  aiinci-irflan  (hat  wc  eiut  pnrliapn  iindpntUind  when  we  conildw 
Itovr  nciinflnlljr,  U  in  (IwcribingmnriiioiiDd  alpine  >c«fi«7.  We  are  forced  loreMortUi 
the  cninp<i«ll«  lomii'  btiie-itroen  anil  KrccnUb-blur  wliloli  provea  aur  unoontoiou*  but 
aualogoua  reeofuUloD  of  an  Indlsiolubte  couuikUou  becween  Umm  oolon.    The  Itat  ait* 
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xluitl.  On  beiDg  elected  to  supremo  power  Tizoc,  Alntizotl  and 
MoDtezuma  were  in  turn  invested,  according  to  Tezozomoo,  wiili 
the  royot  cloak  mode  of  l)lue  ncln-ork  called  XiuliayuU,  wilh  a 
btae  loin*clotli  ^  maxtlall,  and  blue  sandals  =  xititu^cLli,  and  the 
diadem  tnlahl  with  tnrtinoises  =  xltihuitzolli.  When  the  corpse  of 
Tizocwaa  prepared  for  erernation  it  was  first  laved  with  blue  water 
and  covernl  with  a  bUie  vestment.  Mis  face  and  tliose  of  the  sing- 
ers In  attendance  during  the  ceremony  were  painted  ami  marked 
with  blue  {op.  crt.,  pp.  438,  455,  4G0,  573).  Cl«viji;ero  mentions, 
moreover^  a  white  and  bine  cloak,  called  xuihtilmatli,  worn  exchi- 
sively  by  the  **kingA  of  Tenochtitlun,"  In  the  Interior  of  their  pal- 
aces (op.  cit.,  p.  203).  Numerous  examples  in  the  Atlas  Durua 
show  this  na  edged  also  with  a  scarlut  pattern. 

The  explanatory  reason  of  the  privileged  use  of  blue  raiment  by 
Montezuma  and  his  pre<leces8ors  lies  close  at  hiind  anr]  in  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  foregone  c^mclusions.  According  to  the 
well  known  myth,  Huitztlopochtli  came  to  the  world  with  his  limbs 
painted  blue,  carrying  a  blue  shield  and  a  blue  arrow  in  his  hand 
(Snliagun,  book  in,  chap.  i).  This,  and  a  number  of  furtlicr  nlllcd 
delails*  the  enumeration  of  whlcii  I  will  spare  the  reader,  attest 
the  consecration  of  azure  to  that  deity  and  tliusejcplain  its  constant 
employment  in  articles  used  in  ceremonial  observaiice«  in  his  honor. 

In  connection  with  Montezuma's  privileges  as  high  priest,  the 
living  image  of  the  god,  tb  is  important  to  compare  on  the  one  hand 
the  exprt'ss  statement  that  "  the  teoxiniti  was  calle<l  the  tiirqtioise 
of  the  gods  am)  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  t>ossc«s  and  use  it  Imt 
that  it  had  always  to  be  offered  to  the  gods"  (Saliagun,  book  xi, 
ch.  viii).  with  the  numerous  records  that  Montezuma  habitually 
wore  a  turipiol^e  necklace  and  a  iliadem  tidaid  with  the  same  pre> 
cious  atones  (Sahagun,  book  viii,  chup.  xii). 

Although  1  must  defer  oflering  a  full  ai;d  comprehensive  atate- 


ntxed  hChHa  ui  an  Interenllng  opportiiDitjr  oT  Uikliix  B  gllnpas  of  Ibe  world  Of  Oolor 
n-Dm  KD  Aslec  IhiIdE  of  vi«w. 

Xiiibli<%  iKlj..  =£  1>l>ti-,  (inliir  ul  tuniiiiiiiitr. 

XtlitiCMUIi.'  =  j   vor<liir«. 

Xluhj'oUk  =  (  to  cover  It-eLC  wllb  rrMn.  a*  t  Held  or  tree. 

Hfldalll.noMn,  Mutlntlc,  i>ilj.  =  ilHilt  greon  or  verj  pun  ucure. 

Xuxunli(|ul  =  (leea.  Itglit  bUia. 

l^xutlB,  Tex4>ui  s  i>liie.  uiire. 

TexoxoeUi  ^  ■  uTrca  ■lorio. 

llhalU=  pky  (u  du)'  nnd  a  feaH). 

Illiiili-'jiBtl  =  (>r«au  =  llifiratlr  sky  WBier. 
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mentor  my  belief  respecting  Montoztima's  true  position  in  the  much 
misiimteratoml  Bocinl  orgaiiizution  or  Ancipnt  Mexico,'  I  consider 
tlie  Torcgoing  factA  siifHoient  to  e.^t.n))li.sh  that  the  Vienna  hend> 
dress,  on  account  of  its  shape,  coloring  and  nltributcs,  ooald  have 
been  fitly  worn  by  no  other  person  but  Montezuma  at  iho  time  of 
the  Conquest.  As  living  representative  of  the  gorl  be  alouc  could 
assume  the  emblem  of  Huitzilopoclitit,  the  gold  beak.  As  supreme 
chief  he  had  the  sole  privilege  of  wearing  a  shape  the  most  sinking 
feature  of  which,  be  U  obsen*ed,  is  a  broa<I  band  of  blue  edgc<I  with 
a  high  middle  piece,  whicli  simulates,  when  worn,  the  familiar  royal 
copilli,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  llg.  lo  on  I'l.  iii  with 
the  representation,  on  PI.  i,  of  the  valimble  relic.  Uefore  enileav- 
oring  to  trace,  in  conclusion,  by  the  light  of  certain  liistorical  data, 
the  transfer  of  the  insignia  from  Mexico  to  Castle  Ambras,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  a)>out  the  fcntliers  employed  in  its  manufacture* 

Aided  by  the  Custosof  the  Imperial  Vienna  Zoological  Museum* 
Herr  vou  Pelzeln,  Professor  von  Hochstettcr  sought,  by  compnri- 
Bon  with  tho  feathers  of  birds  inhabiting  the  tropical  region  of 
America,  to  identify  the  species  which  supplied  the  material  for  the 
blue  and  scarlet  bands.^  This  was  avowedly  a  diHIutilt  undertak- 
ing as  very  numerous  species  of  tropical  birds  of  all  sizes  exhibit 
in  various  parts  of  their  bodies  feathers  of  these  colors  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  most  practised  ornilholo- 
gisl.  Moreover  Ibe  antiquity  of  llic  feather-piece  and  the  iudeter- 
rainable  changes  lime  may  have  wrought  in  it,  detract  from  the 
certainty  of  identiDcatioiis  necessarily  baseil  u[k>u  most  delicate 
diflerenliations  of  structure  and  color. 

To  arrive,  in  spite  of  the^e  difficulties,  at  approximate  identifica- 
tions it  seemed  to  me  important  to  nan'ow  the  Held  of  ornitliologicjil 
inquiry  to  tho  smallest  possible  limits  and  to  allow  these  to  be  fixed 
by  tho  high  anthorily  of  Padre  Sahagun,  who  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  description  of  the  birds  most  highly  esteemed  by  tho 
Aztecs  on  account  of  the  beautiful  fcatlicrs  they  yielded  for  tho 
mnnufactureof  feather-woL'k.  Precious  above  all  were  tbetail-foath- 


'  Z  woulil  aisntiaa  b«rf,  hDir«rer,  017  hljth  ap]ireo)iitfon  nnil  heartr  enilar«emeat  of 
III*  iffRcrnl  uutlirint  «f  the  Altec  clTiIizntiou  traMil  by  I.CWU  H.  Morgiin  aud  Ad. 
t.  BaB4l«lier,  In  th«lr  Tiilaitblfl  worki.  * 

*  "  OrlglnaUy  the  bluo  buidB  wcra  )Mnnv"'>«<t  of  rrjiUivrn  from  tb«  Cotingn  mittpuma 
<C.Ibb.}.  n  blnJ  wtklcb  b«loinga  to  Ui«  nunlljr  of  ibe  Chnrurors  nnd  Htm  In  S«utb  Am«r- 
lenti  Tiri^u  foreUB(Utip<-*r  Aniainn),"*)!*.  eit.,  p.  II,  "lliBbcst  miitcli  U>  tl)i<  AiitUiera 
of  th«  Kmrlet  bftiid  aeeuiwl  to  ub  Uiom  or  tlie  tiitvuUodtrmi  mUitarU  (LJitb.)  Troa 
GutADk  knd  NorthCTD  Bratil"  («]>.  tt  toe.  dt.}. 
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era  of  the  QurUaltototI ;  Indeed  iheir  name  QtieLznlli,  employed  in 
It  figurative  neime,  oAinelo  signil^'  all  that  was  precious^  treft«uvet 
jewel,  r»lher,  mother,  beloved  child,  lord,  ruler.  Araoug  the  au- 
nuftl  tributes  paid  to  Hontczuma  by  the  inliabitantsof  the  pi-eseat 
stftte  of  OaxAca,  Cliiapoa,  on  the  coiiflrics  of  Guatemala,  we  ftod 
5,680  bunches  (luanojos)  of  quetzal  tar  I- feathers  pictorhitly  re- 
corded, on  euormous  tribute  when  wc  consider  that  two  such  feath- 
ers re[>resent  a  single  bird.  It  is  known,  howcTer,  that  the  An- 
cient Mexicans  l»estowed  the  greatest  care  on  the  preservation  of 
tlte  lives  of  all  birds  of  precious  plumage.  They  were  caught  and 
plucked  and  freed  at  certain  seasons.  The  extensive  aviary  in  Mon- 
tCEuma's  "p.ilace"  was  constantly  supplied  with  living  specimens. 
A  number  of  Indians,  men  and  women,  administered  daily  to  each 
want  and  l>ealowed  special  care  ©n  the  raising  of  young  broods 
(Bernal  Diaz,  loc.  crt.,  p.  240).  Tlie  manufacture  of  feather-work 
was  carried  on  In  the  same  building  and  it  is  probably  witidn  Its 
walls  that  the  Vienna  feather- piece  was  created.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  quality  of  the  quetzal  feathers  supplied  is  further 
evident  by  the  recorded  stipulation  made  by  the  Aztecs  who  had 
conquered  the  Haastccans,  that  the  fenthers  they  wore  to  puy  licnce- 
forth  in  tribute  were  to  measure  an  arm's  length  each. 

Nest  in  value  to  the  quetzal  ninked  the  Tlauhquechol,'  the  PlO' 
talea  aj^aja^  or  roseate  spoonbill,  deemed  of  such  consequence  that 
its  annual  migration  fVom  Florida  and  regular  reappearance  tow* 
ards  the  months  of  October  and  November  caused  a  montii  in  the 
Aztec  Calendar  to  be  named  from  it  and  this  season  to  bo  specially 
dedicated  to  the  ohase.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
rose  colored  or  bright  red  plumage  and  the  silky  tuft  on  the  lower 
forepart  of  its  neck.  It  is  interesting  to  place  side  by  side  two 
records  based  on  close  observation  of  the  habits  of  this  bii-d ;  one 
the  belief  of  a  semi-civilized  people,  the  other  tlie  statement  of  a 
nineteenth  Ci^ntury  naturalist.  ''They  (the  Inilians)  say  that  the 
tiauhquechol  is  the  prince  of  the  herons  and  that  wheresoever  the 
herons  see  snch  a  one,  they  flock  about  it."  (Sahagiin,  book  xi, 
chap.  ii).     ''This  beautiful  bird  (the  roseate  spooublll)  is  usually 


'Fmin  TiBiiltl  =  ntj  ochro.  Qiicchlll  =  nc^k.  AhffMldfirt.  This  bird  was  &l«o  cal1ft<l 
the  Teoqnftrliol  or  Tlii|tMlnclaCl  =  ruiL  liiTuri  (IVoziiinor,  p.  4M}.  Tlie  "hind  of  n  btrd, 
wlUi  Iflng  logs  nnJ  r*'.l  liody.  viingt  »nd  lull"  icon  Uy  Bernul  Ui««  hi  «ii-  J«rge  i>«pil  of 
ftMli  wal«r  pruviilvil  laMnntcsiiiiiii'nfirlnrf  fm- aqanUcblrUfl.  wns  ovldcnUf  the  Tlitoh- 
qMcliDl,  KllhONKh  b«  fijrs  (bat  "be did  act  know  lU  iianio"(iij>.fl<foc.  oil.]. 
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fond  of  tbe  compiLny  or  our  difTerenl  herons,  whose  keen  sight  and 
vigilance  are  nseful  to  It  in  apprizing  it  of  danger  and  allowing  it 
to  take  flight  in  due  tiino"  (J.  J.  Audubon,  "The  bitiU  or  Amer- 
ica," vol.  VI,  p.  73,  New  York,  1656). 

In  Tezozomoc  (p.  495)  tills  bird  is  mentioned  as  spcciully  con- 
secrulud  to  l{uilzilo)KK;htli.  Montezuma  is  describtnl  by  Ihu  same 
writer  aa  goinf;  to  battle  with  a  device  made  of  feathers,  surmounted 
by  a  Ttanhquecliol,  whtcli  looked  as  though  it  were  %ing  (pp.  664 
and  599).  He  wore  aUo  another  device  calletl  tlauhquecholtzontli 
or  *^hair  of  tiauhqnechol  feathers"  which  hung  down  the  bat-k  and 
probably  resenibiod  (ig.  20,  PI.  iii.  Sahaguu  describes  a  helmet, 
used  by  the  lords  only  in  war,  made  of  the  suarleL  feathers  of  the 
llauliquecliol,  arouud  wUicU  was  a  crown  of  rich  feathers.  Above 
these  ruse  a  bunch  of  beautiful  quetzal  feathers  like  plumes  (book 
viti,  chap.  x,ii). 

In  tlie  Mexican  calendar  tlie  month  (^iiet^holli  is  either  dpslg- 
naleil  by  a  representation  of  this  bini  (Alias  Oiozco  y  Berni,  pi. 
xviii).or  by  an  ornament,  the  use  of  which  was  restricted  toMonte* 
zuma  and  his  predecessors,  made  of  the  long  silky  recurved  feathers 
from  the  ucck-tuftof  the  spoonbill.'  UcirHofrutliDr.  A.  B.  Meycr^ 
Director  of  the  Royal  Zoological  and  Ethnographical  Museum  al 
Dresden,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  tLie  active  interest  taken  in  the 
present  investigation  and  the  facilities  for  study  afforded  tiie,  iden- 
tified the  Tlauhquechol  as  the  Pltttalea  ugaja  from  the  fniginentjiry 
descriptions  I  collected  from  tlie  writings  of  old  Spanish  authors^ 
and  kindly  furnished  mo  with  leathers  for  comparative  purposes 
from  u  stiilfcii  siH-cimen  In  the  Museum.  Thesv  answered  exactly  to 
the  descrJplioD  given  by  Herrvou  Hochstettcr  of  the  feathers  com- 


» Uumclli  Cnirerl.  Voyngr  niiLtar  'In  M<inilii  Pnrl*.  Kio,  p.  flS,  iilnU!. 

*  Iti  ■<l<liliQn  tu  tltonbovoquotBU'ini  use  Sittinyun  ti-«'d.  Slm^n.  p.  71.  note,  iikI  p. 
SOS.  TorqneiDkdK.  vol.  tl,  pp.  M,  SOU.  CIbvIkpto,  tip.  31.  IM.  I  Wia  led  to  rallied  Uiese 
piAiagM  Uirouf  It  StSior  Antanio  I'eiiiUl^rt  aUteniAtit  la  li)a  r«o«iiC  Tiiluntile  coiitnbii* 
tlan  (Kouibra*  Gcogrntco*  do  Mexico.  Mexico,  18SS,  on  p.  167)  ihm  "  Ho«unn»K  t<>  Ui« 
late  Otocco  y  Tlerrit,  tlto  qiKRhallf  wns  ttic  "  mndniftiiilar ''  cnn«ei|iifinUy  tlie  nrattnvt 
roci/rr*iH*."  Wf*tims  wcbtnln  Uu  Roglivh  iiBiueof  ItioTirniiiiHPOD^I  fiiTth«r<k'tiiJlft. 
I  aiiplioi)  Ui  llfrrr  iIofr»lli  Or.  Meyer  who  liironnr<l  mp  Hint  ni)  rm]  fitntliiTi-m  l1xl^tell  In 
th«  plQoiBfe  of  iliis  btnl.  On  T«ferrliig  by  cliAOM  ■ubwiiuejitlj  to  Oroxoo  f  Horn'! 
IIJHtoriit  Aiill|[nii  lie  MpxIi-'<>.  Mexico.  18«0,  vol.  II.  pp.  39  an<I  M.bii'I  iheii  In  hU<3nui}-a 
<1«  Dc*c llVacloii.  Anjik-«  ilrl  Mu!>«>  Kaeluntil  Mcileo,  IH".  tamo  I.  jip.  29^  iiod  9S0, 
1  wn*  much  Kin'rUi-tl  to  tin'l  Dot  noly  no  moiiiion  whaiorer  of  tlis ''  ma<lm)tK'l<>T  "  l>iit 
IkA  (Villuwing  ijiiiitvtiiiii  by  lh<>  lAtc  Oro«i'(i  y  B^^rr^  ttttm  an  nrtirlo  writurn  )iy  Hfifiur 
t>on  Jv*ua  Sitncliea.  tlie  prcaoni  Director  or  ttie  Mitwo  Naclonal,  Id  "  La  Saturalcia 
tum.  II,  |>.  isa.  "Ttto  TUiitiqaeabal  of  tbv  Astoea  wu  Uia  roM  coloi-ed  aimonbllL 
ii'iakdm  ojnt^  LUin.)." 
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posiug  the  Bcarlet  band  of  tlie  Vienna  heoJ-di^es,  being  extremely 
fine  with  disunited  barbs  of  blood  rcfl  color  and  light  ground. 
Jlerr  Gustos  Ileger  oldiginijly  compared  Uieae  examples  with  the 
feathers  of  the  Vienna  relic  and  communicated  to  me  that  "  al* 
though  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  tint  the  general  structure  of 
tho  feathers  lead  to  the  inference  of  their  probable  identity."  If 
confirmed  by  the  microscope  this  idenliQcatiou  will  commend  it- 
self by  itt)  perfect  accordaucc  with  the  foregoing  evidence  as  to  the 
privileged  use  of  Tlauhquechol  plumage  by  Huitzilojiocbtli  and 
JUuntezuma. 

Next  in  value  to  this  beautiful  bird  Potlre  Sahagun  ranks  the 
xiubquechoU  a  small  bird  with  green  plumage,  like  gi'ass,  and  blae 
wings  and  tail.  The  wonl  xiuill,  in  its  name,  may  therefore  sig' 
nify  both  turquoise  and  grass.  This  bird  was  supplied  in  trib- 
ute by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  along  the  gulf  of  Tehuantopec 
as  well  as  tho  equally  prized  xiuhuttotl  =  ttnquolsc  bird,  of  the  size 
of  a  jay  wiih  a  brown  breasl  and  blue  back  and  light  blue  wings. 
The  tail-feathers  are  Toiiegalcd  blue,  black  and  green.  It  was  im- 
possible to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  species  of  tbese  birds  on  the 
tnsagre  descriptions  available,  nor  have  I  been  able  (o  liml  any 
published  identiflcutions  in  Uie  works  on  Mexico  at  hand. 

Two  hundred  ekins  of  the  xiuhtototl  were  paid  in  tribute  every 
eighty  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  Xoconoclico  in  the  present  state 
of  Chiapas,  on  tho  Tacitlc  coast.  Tliey  also  supplied,  at  tlie  same 
time,  eight  hundred  bunches  of  blue  feathers  from  the  same  bird 
(Cordillera,  Corl^s,  ed.  Cuuiplidu).  In  the  text  to  Phite  47  of  the 
Uendoza  Collection  eight  thousand  haudfuls  of  precious  turquoise 
blue  feathers  are  recorded  as  pai't  of  the  annual  tribute  sent  from 
twenty-two  localities  in  the  Tlerra  Catiente.  As  the  same  tribute 
list  also  shows  us,  such  small  feathers  were  transported  In  bags  of 
fine  matting  made  of  palm.  The  plumage  of  the  xiuhtototi  is  also 
designated  as  consecrated  to  the  senMce  of  Huitzilopocbtli  (Tezo- 
zomo,  495),and  shields  decorated  with  fcnther-work  lAade  of  xiuhto- 
toti plumage  are  ennnieratcd  among  the  insignia  used  by  the  lords 
in  war  (Sahagun,  buck  vm,  chap.  xii).  Herr  von  Hochstctter  corn- 
meals  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  feathers  which  originally 
composed  the  turquoise  blue  band  of  tlm  Vienna  relic,  a  quality 
in  accordance  with  tho  diminutive  size  of  the  xiuhtototi  and  the 
high  value  placed  on  it  by  the  Mexican  artisans. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  priceless  gifts  sent  by  Montezuma  to 
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Cortosin  the  spring  of  1519,  tbeclioiceat  of  which  were  subsequently 
set  Rshle  for  Charles  V  and  intrnsted  to  Alonso  Hernandez  Pner- 
locfirrero  and  Francisco  de  Mont*jo,  who  sailed  from  San  Juan 
Ulna  for  Spain  on  the  26tb  of  July,  1519,  according  toBcrnal  Diaz; 
on  the  16th,  according  to  Curtis  in  his^Segunda  Cartu."  Aflcr  un- 
dergoing seizure  and  detention  the  presents  and  tlie  letters  nonouno- 
ing  the  discovery  and  addition  of  n  strange,  new  and  rich  country 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain  wei-e  presented  to  the  young  Emperor  at 
Tonlesillaa  in  tlie  beginning  of  Alarch,  1520,  while  lie  was  on  hia 
way  to  Coriina  to  embark  for  Flanders,  in  these  days  it  seetnn 
strange  to  find  no  reference  in  the  autobiographical  commentaries^ 
of  Charles  V,  in  bis  record  of  the  events  of  this  and  the  following 
years,  to  what  has  been  termed  by  Sandoval  "one  of  the  happiest 
pieces  of  intelligence  ever  received  by  the  Prince."^  It  has  been 
reasonably  conjeclured  that  Charles  V  took  the  costly  gifts  wilb 
him  to  Flanders  where  he  was  expected  by  bis  brother,  the  Infante 
Ferdinand,  and  his  aunt  Mitrgarel  of  Austnn  Regent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, both  perhaps  eager  to  view  the  rumored  marvels  from  the 
new  world.  Some  were  doubtless  placed  as  trophies  in  the  Arsenal 
de  la  Cour  of  the  palace  at  Brussels ;  for  as  late  as  1803  among 
the  trophies  and  historical  armor  of  the  Bruflsch  collccLion  are  enu- 
merated  "complete  suits  of  armour  of  Montezuma,  his  two  sons 
and  prime  minister"  sent  by  CortVis  to  Charles  V,  As  Seuor  Ortega 
justly  remarks,  the  presence  in  Flanders  of  these  Mt^xiciin  Iraphies 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  ckh  be  traced  buck  with  some 
certainty  to  this  voyage  of  Charles  V  as  the  gifts  afterwards  sent 
by  Corli'S  in  1  fi23  were  stolen,  and  those  brought  by  Diego  de  Solo 
in  1524  doubtless  remained  in  Spain  as  they  reached  the  Empeior 
while  he  was  making  a  stay  in  that  country  prolonged  until  1529.^ 
The  lirsl  gifts  which  reached  Charles  V  consisted  of  those  sent  to 
Cortc-s  shortly  arier  his  landing  in  Mexico,  by  Montezuma.  Sahn- 
gun  bands  down  a  description  staling  that  foremost  among  these 
were  the  prieaCly  vestments  of  Quctzalcoatl  "part  of  which  consist- 
ed of  a  large  tall  crown  full  of  precious,  long,  very  beautiful  feulh- 
ers"  (book  xti,  chap.  iv).  Bemal  Diaz  reconls  "crests  of  plumage 
Bome  with  very  rich  green  feathers,  and  gold  and  silver"  (p.  69). 


'  Ctinrtc"  V  <:oraniciitn1re«.  Kwrryti  dfl  L«ttcnhor«,  nnixfllcii,  IM8. 

>  SandoTAl.  Vltlx  y  tiecbas  tie)  Emp«r]i<lor  Curios  V.    UiiroclaDB,  I'i2&.  lib.  iv. 

■Thfl  sbovo  (Inbt  iir>]  from  f^efiur  A.  Niilivx  OiKvn**  Interesting  nrtlclo  untlUcd 
"ApuotM  blAtoricoi  Mbn  la  roJela  AzMqs  tu  «1  Mu«m  Naclouil"— Analaa  dal 
HuMo  NiuiloBiU,  Mexko,  iono  m,  p.  SSI. 
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Las  Cnsns,  who  s&w  the  presents  at  the  same  time  the  Emperor  did 
in  .Spain,  describes  "certain  large  feather  crtfsts  made  of  various 
kinds  of  fcalliors  and  colours,  finished  with  gold  work,"  also  "cer- 
tain armor  (armaHuras),'  which  they  must  have  used  in  their  wars, 
with  green  and  yellow  feathers"  (I(ist/)riA  de  las  Indins,  Madri<U 
1K76,  vol.  11,  [},  485)  ;  also  Torqnemftda  (Monarquia  Indiana,  vol. 
I,  p.  S89).  Referring  to  the  Mcmoria  already  quoteii  from,  wc  find 
"  a  larjEO  piece  of  variegat*^i  feather-work  which  is  to  be  worn  on 
the  head.  Around  il  are  sixtj-^cight  small  pieces  of  gold  each  of 
which  is  abont  the  size  of  a  medio  quarto.  Lower  down  than  these 
there  arc  twenty  small  towers  of  gold."* 

It  may  he  due  only  to  a  striking  coincidence  that,  on  comparing 
tills  <lescription  with  the  Vienna  relic,  as  figured  in  Ilerr  von  lloch- 
sleit4>r's  illustration,  wc  count  on  tlie  upper  row  of  gold  discs  on 
the  outer  while  band  (including  those  on  the  same  band  across  the 
middle  piece)  exactly  sixty-eight  of  these  and  below,  on  the  blue 
baud,  Just  twenty  projections,  which  can  scarcely  he  more  aptly 
described  ibnu  as  small  towers.  To  infer  from  the  foregoing  data 
the  probable  identity  of  tlie  Vienna  feallii>r-pipce  vi-ilh  Die  large 
licad-drcss  descri)>«l  us  if  of  special  iDtcrest  and  value,  would  bo 
neither  difficult  nor  unreasonable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to 
note  Ibnt  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Mcmoria  of  the  seemingly 
noteworthy  feature,  the  gold  beak,  and  thnl  no  secure  evidence  is 
aObnled  by  the  number  of  gold  discs  actually  present  on  the  Vienna 
relic. 

Onr  illustration  displays  the  rer^-  small  number  of  original  discs 
found  by  Herr  von  iiochstetter  and  adopted  as  a  guide  for  the 
restoration  of  missing  ones,  and  Herr  Heger's  recent  investigation 
increases  the  number  of  gold  discs  in  the  outer  row  to  sixty-nine. 
The  only  metho<l  of  reconciling  these  objections  would  bo  to  im- 
agine that  possibly  there  may  have  been  origiually  thi-ee  rows  each 
composed  of  sixty-eight  discs,  for  we  have  no  means  of  judging  bow 
completely  the  objects  were  described  merely  for  regislrativc  pur- 


I  In  n  rontaniiKinry  Spknl«h  ilociiniriit  I  Urn)  llic  trnn  ''nrinaititrftii  ilo  cabH-A''  lined 
to  ikftrritfl  Uie  lielmcts  wliti  (tMhtz  creaU  worn  bj  kalftKa  Id  Si>Bin.  Colscoion  da  doc  • 
nnientoi  In^'lltoi,  vol.  i,  p.  I9S. 

■'■Una  itlua  graodi  ile  plamajM  de  oolorc*  qQ«  m  pone  tqtto  m  ftonen}  on  U  Ckbexfe. 
mquvluy  k  Ir  redootUde  elta(k  l«  ndondadeel)  •«mdu  ;■  o«'ho(M>t«oU  j  ocbo)  pie. 
Ma  poquoiu  do  ora,  qno  urrn  rati*  tini  (qun  Kcra  ca<ln  tma  t«n  grandr)  comi)  tnMHo 
ea«rto,  y  il«l»a>o  do  «t)oi  roloto  toirocltn*  do  oro  {r  miti  bnja  do  <>llii»  Tknto  torroclu* 
doors.)     ColocvloD  >I«  Documpnicu  JDcditas  para  In  btotoila  de  Eapaila,  tomo  I,  pJiJo 
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poses  in  the  Memortn.  Tho  gold  beak  is  mentioned  last  in  the 
Ambros  lnventoi*y  of  1596,  iborororc  it  sooms  to  bave  been  con- 
sidered only  a  secondary  feature. 

From  the  foreguing  data  respecting  the  insignia  worn  by  Qnets- 
alcoatl,  the  high  priest  of  Huitzilopoclitii,  we  linow  tliat  Uic  gold 
beuk  must  have  formed  part  of  the  large  tall  crown  **full  of  precious 
long  featliera"  sent  to  Cortex  by  Moittezntna. 

On  account  of  tiie  intention  of  "little  towei-s*'  in  tlie  Meniorta  I 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain,  but  wiUiout  encceas,  wlicllier  the  ar- 
chitectonic design  on  llic  Vienna  fentlicrpicce  could  haTc  been  in- 
tended by  its  native  makers  to  rcpres^enl  a  series  of  towers,  and 
whether,  like  the  arrows  on  the  head-dress  beliind  the  BiUmek 
warrior,  these  might  liave  some  symbolic  connection  or  meaning. 
Althangli  the  high  white  towers  of  Mexican  architecture  are  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  the  Conqnerorn,  I  have  found  no  detailed 
fiescription  or  representation  of  tliera  and  therefore  present  for 
comparison  only  a  small  native  drawing  of  a  lioiise  (  PI.  i,  fig.  /*)• 
If  wc  bad  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  wHtei'S  of  llic  Memo* 
ria  chose  the  expression  "  little  towers  "  merely  as  an  apt  term  of 
comparison,  as  1  did  In  describing  what  I  conclude  to  be  merely 
a  symmetrical  and  meaningless  design,  then  an  interesting  cer- 
tainty migitt  bo  ohtainod.  In  the  absence  of  ttiis  knowletlge  we 
can  merely  point  to  a  possible  identity  supported  by  a  mass  of 
corroborative  evidence.' 

There  is  no  difficulty  presented  in  accounting  for  the  transrer  of 
tho  curious  heatlKlress  from  tlic  possession  of  Cbarjea  V  to  that  of 
his  nephew  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol ;  for  tho  latter's  fntlior 
Ferdinand,  who  bccami;  Emperor  of  Germany  after  the  abdication 
of  Charles  V  in  1858,  was  a  lover  of  all  that  was  rare  and  curious 
and  laid  tlie  fotindations  of  the  Austrian  Court  collections.^  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  8up[K>se  tliat  Ferdinand,  the   brother  wliom 


■  Tn  a  cntaln|cii«  (bciuilii;  nn  dale)  ofUie  prf>iiciiti>  eemt  hj  CorUn  nntl  riec(irrl(>>l  lu  hiiT- 
Ing  boAn  retained  in  lli«  AxurCe  an-i  laic.ne  QnU  tlcscriUed  "  a  helmet  with  «it  MKle'l 
bwk  inid«  of  gold,  worked  whli  vnrloaa  <I«bI||;ii»  with  itoW  work.  Ttic  v"""""''  '•■  "f 
blue  fentliec*  mail  Itiu  rpitl  i*  or  lung  green  nMUicrn  "  ^Ci>lecuii>n  ilc  ilcenim-iitoii  tiii<ti> 
t<M.  tomo  xU,  ft.  Hi).  Wt  And  CliMt  no  bolt«r  <tci^crii<Cioti  or  llii]tiilo|>oc)itli'ii  rj-inboHc 
hcwI-gwrudUMTloaiiarelkeoiiM  be  wrtttBn  than  t]il«,  imdnreovpii  Ird  tnanimlxe 
tliai  U»Me  prCMoU  did  «v«Dtaail7  r«ftcti  Uifik  deitluaU^u.  Ttaeae  giai  pretuiuttUlj-  con- 
•Uted  oflhoaegtren  taContthy  Moiiiecuma  oii  blannirBl  u  ihecniiiul.  In  Tetntfl- 
moo  w«  flad  Uw  aiifttoa  recorded  or  tbo  otaleli  prerautiog  honored  guMt*  wtlli  tbeir 
OWD  ganiKDta  uid  iMlgnlft. 

*  8«e  F.  B.  VDO  BuQJiulu,  Fenllnand  d«r  1,  Wlun  SI,  1838,  Tol.  viij,  pp.flBS  ud  7M. 
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CIiBiles  V  036(1  to  term  "Ilia  other  self,"  should  have  shnreil  the 
trophies  from  the  New  World,  and  Ihnl  at  his  demise  in  laGi  and 
suhsequent  diviHion  of  his  [loasessions  iKrtwecn  his  llirce  sons,  some 
of  them  should  have  been  claimed  by  that  anient  lover  of  curiosi- 
ties, the  Archduke  Fenltnand. 

Ileverting  onre  more  to  Dr.  Htm'a  vnlnable  biographical  work, 
we  may  quote  a  few  pasBages  illustrating  tlie  extent  of  the  system- 
atic And  persevering  eflbrts  made  by  the  Imperial  connoisseur  to 
obtain  additions  to  liis  collections.*  '*Tlie  nucleus  of  his  magnif- 
icent collection  consisteil  of  his  own  numerous  suits  of  armor  and 
those  of  t)>c  members  of  his  family.  It  was  nalnrnllyeasy  for  bira 
to  obtain  Lhe  armour  furiuerlv  belonging  to  Sigi^mtind  and  to  the 
Emperor  M:tximitiiiu  I  and  Feidinand  1,  Tnie  lo  the  aim  of  the 
collection  he  attempted  to  procure  a  certain  coat  of  mail  which  had 
been  worn  by  his  nncle  CItarles  V,  but  was  then  in  the  jwsscssion 
of  I'liilip  II.  Ferdinand  <lireclcd  his  minister  Kht^venhuUcr  in 
Madrid  to  endeavour  to  procure  it,  t)nt  Pliiirp  was  ioth  to  part 
with  the  precious  souvenir  and  thus  the  matter  ended." 

The  Aiclidnke's  solicitations  at  the  courts  of  Italy  (Florence, 
Ferrara,  Mantua  and  Turin)  were  most  successntl.  The  Imperial 
ambassador  in  Venice  took  special  {Kiluh  to  obtain  additions  for  the 
Ambras  Armory.  A  certain  Anger  Busbccq  assembled  a  number 
of  trophies  in  Franco  and  sent  them  to  Tyro)  in  1585.  A<lilition8 
came  from  the  Netherlanila  and  Bavaria,  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
"In  this  manner  the  celebrate*)  collection  grew.  The  longing  eyes 
of  its  founder  looker!  in  every  direction  but  lie  conid  not  of  course 
obtain  all  he  strove  for." 

But  what  was  witbin  the  Archduke's  roach,  and  of  twofold  Inter- 
est to  him  by  reason  of  family  connection,  could  well  have  been  a 
complete  suit  of  Mexican  lU'mor  chosen  from  amoi>g  the  presents 
sent  by  Cort6s  to  Charles  T.  And  considering  his  special  ilesire 
to  possess  none  but  armor  certified  as  having  l>elonged  to  cele- 
brated historical  personages,  it  is  in  hii4  collection  we  rony  seek 
fur  the  most  carefully  chosen  and  autlMntie  personal  relics  of 
Montezuma. 

The  Inventory  of  1596  proves  that  in  this  respect  the  Imperial 
collector  did  not  belie  his  reputation  or  neglect  his  rare  opportuut- 
tiea ;  for  in  it  there  are  enumerateil,  in  addition  to  the  bead-dress 


>  Of.cU.,ifil.lt,ip.iSi,it9,Va  a»d»ll. 
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and  Uie  stone  axe  repnted  to  have  belonged  to  Mootczuma,  *'a  sliield 
in  Teat Uei-- work,  a  eoBlly  Tau,  a  tuft  of  featbers  cunotisly  worked 
(pmUttbly  a  device  or  bftinier),  and  a  notable  coiit.  This  in  de- 
scritHKl  as  iimde  of  blue  fentbcrs  and  as  liavhig  around  H  atid 
alKHiL  the  sleeves,  a  trinitning  of  red  and  yellow  rcatliera,  besides 
being  covered  with  Ltiin  plates  or  SL-ales  of  gold."^  The  stiape  of 
this  coat  **witli  sleeves"  was  evidently  that  shown  in  Onran's  Atlaa, 
copied  on  PI.  iii,  II^s.  2  and  3,  as  complementary  to  the  tall  hcad- 
drcsd  and  as  exclusively  n.sed  by  the  leadeitt  iti  war;  and  in  color 
this  coat  matched  the  hea<l-di-ess^  and  these  colors  were,  as  we 
know,  Ibuse  worn  by  no  oUier  but  Montezuma.  It  is  nij  belief 
that  ducuincntaiy  reconis,  tieyoiid  my  present  re;icli,  will  ruiiiish 
additional  evidence  curtifjing  that  autheiiLic  relics  of  the  iinfoi't- 
nnate  Monteznmu  were  conveyed  lu  Castle  Ainbras. 

We  may  here  state  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  stone  axe  men- 
tionnl  in  the  Inventory,  and  now  preserved  hi  the  Vienna  Mnseura, 
that  recent  investigations  and  comparison  provtn)  it  to  be  indnbt- 
lably  of  Brazilian  origin.  Hence  Herr  von  HocUstetter's  conclusion 
*'llial  the  Mexican  origin  of  Montezuma's  celebrated  stone  axe  is 
more  than  doubtful  and  lliat  we  can  well  assume  that  this  axe,  if 
really  procured  by  Cortes  in  Mexico,  must  have  reached  Montezu- 
ma's hands  eitlier  as  a  present  or  trophy  ft-ora  a  Brazilian  tribe" 
(op.  cit.,  p.  'li).  I  wotdd  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  axe  did  not  reach  the  Ambr;m  Collection  from  the  same  source 
as  the  rest  of  the  objects  above  enumerated.  I  have  found  the  rec- 
ord that  it  was  presented  with  a  group  of  miscellaneous  curiosities 
of  Eiitopeau  manufacture  by  Count  Hannibal  von  Hohcnems^  who, 
out  of  gratitude  for  a  magnillcent  present  received  and  "knowing 
tlie  archduke's  passion,"  wished  to  make  an  appropriate  return. 
It  is  not  known  from  what  source  Count  Hannibal  derived  this 
axe,  nor  upon  whose  authority  it  was  endowed  with  tliose  histori- 
cal associations  which  ulune  would  gain  its  a<hnii4sion  to  the  Am- 
faras  Collection.  Two  important  facts,  however,  are  evident;  one 
is,  this  axe  does  not  (wssess  the  guarantee  for  its  oiUlienticity  and 
antecedents  that  would  exist  had  it  really  been  sent,  as  erroneously 


■  f.  von  llocbaUtter,  op.  fit.,  [ip.  7  ftDtt  8. 

*  K«(cr«D<:fi  to  die  ll-t  of  inbuie*  In  tha  Mendnia  colteellon  Till  prore  Ifaftt  to  Um 
twantj-lbi  V4!  ntiirvMrnUtlitni  iif  miuIi  bill  bcail-draasu,  nod  tlioir  oomplemeDlury  sulu. 
tli«H  iBVAriablr  nBUh  oicti  otttcr  lu  coUti. 

•  Ulm,  <v.  eU.,  fuL  u,  p.  43S. 
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recorded,  bj  the  Pope  to  the  Archduke  and  Unit  there  is  no  need 
to  trace  it  to  Montczuiim  at  all.  The  other  i»  that  it  woiUd  seem 
fi«  though  the  fact  that  it  lm<l  l>eIonged  to  Montezuma  would  make 
it  specially  acceptable  to  Ferdinand.  The  reason  for  this  may  bo 
•urmised  to  be  that  it  completed  the  military  cqnipmcnt  of  the  his- 
torical Mexican  chief,  already  preserved  at  Ainbras. 

I  will  nuvr  briefly  formulate  my  final  uoDcIuisionii  respecting  the 
Vienna  fcalher-piecc  baaed  on  Ibe  foregoiugeoUeclive  evidence. 

The  testimony  of  native  Mexican  paintings  and  sculpture  and 
of  early  Spanish  records  taken  into  consiilcratlon  witti  the  evidence 
furnishetl  by  its  stnictnre  an<l  alao  by  the  appellation  bestovred 
upon  it  in  the  Inventory  of  1^96  indubitably  prove  the  Vienna 
feather-piece  to  be  a  heatl-dress. 

Manufactured  with  the  utmost  care,  of  materials  most  highly 
eateemcd  by  the  Mexicans,  uniting  the  attribute  and  eusbleainlic 
color  of  Iluilzitopocbotll,  fiu^hiuncil  in  a  shape  exclusively  used  by 
the  hero  god's  living  representative,  the  high  priest  and  war-chief, 
this  head-dress  could  have  been  appropriately  owned  and  (li.tponed 
of  by  Montezuma  alone  at  the  time  of  tlie  Conquest,  from  which 
^rlod  it  asKureilly  dates. 

The  fact  that  in  lASG  this  head-dress  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  nephew  of  Charles  V  renders  It  nioie  than  probable  that  it  had 
figured  among  the  presents  sent  to  the  Kmperor  by  Cortes  n-liile 
the  agreement  of  certain  of  its  details  with  an  entry  in  the  "Mo- 
moriu"  of  the  gifts  sent  in  1519  indicate  its  possible  idenUty  with 
the  head-dress  lliercin  dcRcrihcd. 

I  am  most  ilesiroiis  of  expressing  in  conclusion  the  reluctance 
with  which  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  criticise  some  of  the 
statements  published  by  the  late  Herr  von  HochstoUer  in  his  in- 
teresting memoir.  Hod  this  been  avoidable,  I  wouhl  gliidly  have 
omitted  to  do  so  out  of  i-espectful  recognition  of  the  devoted  en- 
thnsinsui  he  displumed  in  rescuing,  preserving  and  studying  all  facts 
connected  with  Ibis  relic. 

To  judge  from  the  record  of  this  distinguished  scholar's  life,  so 
nobly  spent  In  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  I  am  le^\  to  believe 
that  had  my  essay  appeared  in  his  lifetiiae  the  fact  that  it  contra- 
dicted some  of  bis  opinions  would  not  have  deprived  It  of  his  gen- 
erons  recognition  as  an  honest  and  painstaking,  though  imperfect 
endeavor. 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  COMPLEMENTARY  SIGNS  OF  TUE  MEXICAN  QHAPHIO 

SYSTEM. 

In  a  preliroinary  nolo  made  by  mo  in  Aaji^tst,  1866,  I  mode  the 
Btat«iQOot  tbnl  "1  bail  discovered  certain  tlelcrininative  sigits  that 
render  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Naliuntl  picture-writings  iriipo«- 
sible.!  In  this  announcement  I  adopted,  in  connection  wilU  cer- 
tain 8ig;ns,  the  adjective  "determinative"  on  account  of  ita  current 
meaning  "liaving  power  to  determine."  I  did  not  realize  at  the 
time  that  by  so  doing  I  became  liable  to  mi  scon  struct  ion,  as  tlie 
constant  use  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  of  the  appellation  "deter- 
minative signs"  with  a  restricted  sense  has  identified  this  term 
with  a  single  specific  signlScance.  Moreover,  the  term  "dotermi* 
native"  has  been  employeil  by  such  prominent  writers  on  the  Mex- 
ican graphic  system  as  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Seiior  JosA  Vigil,  Senor 
Antonio  PenaBel,  and  others,  with  differentiations  of  meaning  re- 
moved fk'om  that  I  wished  to  express. 

In  connection  wiili  tbo  attempted  dcciplierincnt  in  the  foregoing 
essay  I  nm  ulTorded  u  welcome  oppurlunily  of  making  a  brief  but 
more  explicit  statement,  accompanied  by  a  few  illustrations,  of  the 
character  of  the  Mexican  signs  whose  systematic  occurrence  and 
incalculable  value  wlien  pre>tented  with  new  decipliermenta  as  a 
proof  of  their  correctness  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  observe  upon. 
It  is  far  from  ray  intention  to  place  undue  Importance  upon  this 
discovery.  Future  years  of  research  nod  close  application  and  the 
cooperation  of  fellow  students  can  alone  test  and  reveal  its  true 
value.  At  the  same  time  ttic  mere  recognition  of  even  the  re- 
stricted occurrence  of  these  signs  and  of  their  systematic  euiploy- 
mcul  and  possible  value  marks  some  advance  in  what  often  seems 
a  hopeless  direction. 

It  is  due  to  valuable  information  kindly  oommnnicated  to  roe  by 

<  Pnnmlnarr  not*  of  to  Hnaljrsia  ot  tb*  Mexican  C'odlcet  and  Onraii  lti»rr1pUona. 
Froowdlng*  of  Uie  Amerloaa  AuoolUion  for  tbo  Adinuoonient  of  Scicnco.  voU  XXXV, 
BaAUoMMUng,  AuguM.  1884. 
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Llic  eminpnl  i:ilnIo1oIo^8t  and  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Carl  Abet,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  by  eompariRon,  the  equivalency  of  tbc 
signs  in  r|Ucstion  with  what  are  termed  in  Kgyptiaii  hieroglyphy 
"  cotupleciienlary  sigua"  or  complcmentB  :  Oerman  ;  Ergaiizung, 
ErgaiiKungszeichcn ;  FrenuU;  couipUment,  ootnpUment  pbon6- 
lique.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Mexican  complemenlary  signs,  like  the 
Kg}'ptian,  must  hare  arisen  from  the  endeavor  to  avoid  misinter- 
pretation and  their  existence  proves  perhaps  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  Htagc  of  development  in  the  Azt«c  graphic  Bystem  than  has 
been  hitherto  admitted.  The  Mexican  complement  differs  from  the 
Egyptian  iuasmucli  as  the  latter  "  is  never  a  syllable  but  always  a 
single  teller,  a  cinuinstnnce  sufllcjeiitly  accounted  for  by  the  orig- 
inal brevity  of  Egyptian  words."  Thecharacteriatics  of  the  Nahuatl 
language  explain  equally  the  reoHon  why  the  MexiciLn  complement 
may  be  either  n  «ingle  vowel,  a  nionosyUahle  or  dissyllabic. 

In  selecting  illuKirative  examples  I  have  t^ken  pains  to  choose 
only  hieroglyphs  of  well-known  signification  from  familiar  and  ac- 
cessible sources.  Although  these  hieroglyphs  have  been  repeatedly 
analyzed  and  deciphered  and  the  presence  in  one  instance  noted  of 
what  will  Ik>  shown  to  de.sen-c  the  nameof  complementary  signs,  it 
seems  that  the  extent  to  which  tliese  were  employed  and  their  great 
value,  if  adopted  as  a  tost  of  the  accuracy  of  new  decipherments, 
have  been  entirely  disregarded.  The  accepted  meaning  of  figs. 
10a,  &,  PI.  11,  is  thai  each  expresses  thenamcof  a  tribe  =  Acolhua, 
01'  of  the  province  =  Acolhu»cau.     In  both  hieroglyphs  an  arm 

If  nm  liKlcbtcil  (o  tb«  Mmo  lilfili  autborlty  for  Ui«  IbllcwLtii  fBxU  relaUu^  to  tbe 
Gg7l>tlnn  rimi[ilAinrnU. 

"Tb'O  ptioaette  xldltjugi  was  diecorereil  but  erroQCoualy  nsardvd  u  fotmlOK  p«rt  or 
Uio  origin  II I  ■tyi'tcm  of  writ  inn;  b,v  Ctiiini|)blllon.  Koaellicl,  Lppslae  and  SvyfferLliirliijc 
drBninl  thii  ptircl,v  iileuKm|iIiir  naliire  iif  tliu  uri^iriiU  lii^iogtjphM,  Kougi!  Ui  IiIh  InUt)- 
duclion  k  I'ttodo  d»  Ecrlturn*  ct  de  In  Ib»i;ii<>  K;;yi>tlenDV  <  l^Jft)  wttH  pTobtbl)-  lb« 
tnt,  oral  IcavI  unv  nf  Ihe  Arel,  who  apiilint  Hid  t«rni  cumpliriiiciit.  BiirJi's  Grammar 
Id  Hansen's  Egypt  (ltW7)  doM  Dot  yet  CuaUlD  Uifl  tertn. 

CompkmL'DU  of  tliU  nature  oeeiir  In  Uw  earlleat  w  well  m  In  tli«  lat«sl  raoonla 
fcnuwn  i  ihv  v«rli««t  reiuirdH  ronUiii  the  enllTT  bldniftlyitbioaJ  aysUn  parftoiJIy  dsral- 
•f>ed  In  tills,  a»  woll  as  in  nviirty  overy  otbnr  ro^pcet. 

1^19  ftddllionor  phonetic  to  »yllnblcf:|g;)>B  mii«t  Imve  nrlsBn  from  flwraf  uiitlntcrpro- 
t4itlaii.  Syllaltlo  sIkiib  living  Iha  noiitiil  of  tbOr  rvniieetlvQ  wonU  admltLed  of  varioita 
pronunciation  Id  it  tuifru^ltc  witli  few  IdcAn  nnd  many  wonl»  for  rrerr  Ideii.  Wlita 
Ibcrerarn,  fiom  ortKiiinl  idcojcntph  Ctioy  becAmo  ptircily  syllable  and  fljtiirml  kh  man 
•yliaUaa  In  the  rtadermsor  otberword*  dlsconnMied  witlitbc  ibitigs  tliey  r«picMiC, 
tk«  dwtrablllty  or  a  ptioneUn  cumplcmenl  nMist  bave  vbtrn<t«d  Itself  ■(  onoe.  Manj 
ajllnblo  hlcrogljiibs  cuiillnnedpiii;p)iuiioua  loUic  end  ol  Uic  chapter  Jiiat  na  lnounol> 
flom." 
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and  hand  nre  paintiKl,  which  might  express  either  JTafflrrarm  in 
general,  also  hand,  or  acof/t:=  shoulder.  Above  the  arm  the  con- 
ventional sign  Tor  wuter,i=  atl,  is  painted,  yielding  in  compostiion 
the  phonetic  value  a  which  is  also  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
acolli.  Tbc  sign  of  water  is  in  this  case  the  complement ;  it  in- 
dicates that  not  maitl  but  acolli  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the 
painted  arm,  and  duplicates  Lhiis  the  first  syllahle^acoUi. 

A  similar  use  of  water  is  miide  in  the  hieroglypli  for  Apanccatl  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  the  preceding  essay  (PI.  ii,  Bg.  8).  In  it  is  repre- 
sented that  which  I  believe  to  have  Iteon  shown  to  be  a  hoad-dreas^ 

apanecatl,  above=pan,  water^az=apanecatl.     In  the  Mexican 

graphic  system  there  are  familiar  instances  of  a  single  word  being 

expressed  by  a  different  set  of  signs  conveying  the  same  sounds. 

Xu  the  manuscript  History  of  Mexico,  dated  1576  (thus  fifly-five 

years  after  the  Conquest)  we  tlnd  above  the  figure  of  the  second  his* 

torieal  personage,  a  hieroglyph  (PI.  ii,  Hg.  14)  cOHsisting  of  pantli 

imti 
=  banner,  pan  =  above,  a  ^  water  =:  apan,  as  shown  by  Itic  anno- 

tation^apane  written  next  to  tliis  liierogljph  in  the  manuscript; 
the  name  is  but  incompletely  expressed  in  litis  rase. 

An  interesting  example  is  furnished  by  a  hieroglyph  representing 
the  month  Ateroozlli  of  the  Mexican  calendar  (fig.  12,  PI.  n).  It 
contains  a  divided,  elongated  representation  of  water  between 
which  footsteps  are  painted.  Such  footsteps  were  constantly  em- 
ployed to  express  a  multitude  of  meanings,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placf^d.'  The  necessity  for  an  indication 
as  to  which  of  many  words  ttie  footsteps  were,  in  this  case,  to  con- 
vey Is  evident  and  this  indication   was  furnished  by  the  native 

scribe  who  added  the  complement  a  stone  ^  tetl  =  te  which  gives 

w 
the  Grst  syllable  of  the  verb  temo,  to  descend,  in  the  name  atemoz- 

tli.    A  parallel  example  to  this  is  given  by  Seuor  Orozco  y  Heria 

as  No.  251,  page  5*  of  his  alias,  and  in  tlio  accompanying  text  ho 

moreover  states,  "In  order  to  make  the  reading  evident  Iho  sign 

tetl  accompanies  the  footsteps  and  gives  the  initial  syllable  (of  te- 

moc)."« 

Recognizing  as  he  did  the  presence  and  even  the  purpose  of  the 

sign  tctl  in  one  Instance,  it  seems  strange  that  tills  thoughtful  wH- 


*  See  Orotco  y  Dctta,  lliitoria.  vol.  t.  oluptcr  r,  ou  the  Ciicrlturft  JcroicHfliiMii 
■  Op.  ett.,  Tol.  I,  p.  *•&. 


PLATB  I. 

Fig.  lo.    Front  view  of  the  feather-piece  in  the  Vienna  MaBcam,  after 
Hochstetter,  bat  with  rectified  proportions. 
The  shaded  circalar  gold  plates  are  the  only  gennlne  ones. 

lb.    View  of  the  back,  showing  network  and  supports,  according  to 

Hochstetter. 

c,  d,  e,/,  ff.    Details  of  gold  ornaments,  about  two-thirds  natural  size, 
according  to  Hochstetter. 

h.    Conventloijal  representation  of  a  boose  ttom   Codex  Telleriano 
Remensls. 

2.       Diadem  of  thin  gold  represented  In  the  Mendoza  CoUectlon, 
part  n,  pi.  48  (Elngsborough,  vol.  i). 


PLATE  in. 


Illiifltrfltlonti  of  tnrknt  Mcxiesn  ftatither  hend-drcsiies  ind  of  the  mode 
of  wearlnR  them  tftkftn  from  native  MaiiDMCrlpts. — 

F\k    1-       Hi.'ft<l-<irrsK  friirn  HintoiiMilc  Niievu  Enpnt^,  Hemnu  CorUs,  ed. 
T.<iri<i)7atiH,  Mfxlcn,  1770.     Ci>nllller«,  p.  18. 

».  Rt^prtf^niittlon  nf  the  heaxl-chlef  (eiapcror)  Azayncatl  tD  w»r- 
custunic.     AlluK  Duntii.  pan  i,  pi.  10.  • 

9.  Bi'preni'iiUitlon  of  Uie  tieiil>cblef  Tlutc,  la  wiir-costdrne.  At* 
las  lIuraD.  part  i,  pi.  i9. 

4.      R«prei«enCiiUoii  of  tliv  hcMd-cliluflUroiitl  In  warcoatBroe. 

B.       FIfad-dreiM  ft-oni  lliHtorla,  Cart&t.     Cordillera,  p.  8S. 

e.  IIeAd-<lre!<»  frnm  M>-iiiloza  CuHvctliHi  (KlusfsWroDfEh,  vol.  i), 
part  II.  pi.  46. 

7.      Bepre«ti*tiUlloii  of  head-ctilef  "Tlioc,"  lo  bas-relief  aroDDd  "Sac- 

rlrtclal- Stone." 
6.       Re prctie Illation  of  deSed  here  HultxliopoclitlJ,  Iti  Atlaa  Dnraa 

part  II,  pi.  I. 

9.       Warrk-r  m  Ijiw-rellef.  around  '*8BcrIflclal-Stoue." 

10.  IIead>(1reMH  from  Mendnza  Cnllectiou,  part  it,  pi.  S8. 

1 1 .  Head-dn-i>s  with  inKniiTt  or  ntuchrnent,  fhtin  Mendnea  ColleclloD , 

part  It,  pi.  21. 
I'i.       Repix-fwotailuu  of  a   war-<:hivf.  from   Vullcan   Codex,    p].   82 

(Kln{!HtmniU|;]i,  vol-  ii). 
IS.       Heiul-dre!«it.  with  mcaaNofattachnictit,  fVom  Mendoca  Colleetlan 

part  II,  pi.  'J6, 

H.       Rt'pretietitatlou  of  httnd-dreits  wllh  beak  over  forelivad,  from  Atlaa 
l>uroi],  part  ii,  pi.  2. 

15.  IleadHlrcsa  of  Xluht«cutll  fh>m  Codex  TsllerlauO'RenieoBls,  pi. 

IS  (KloKshoruuKh,  vuL  I), 
in.       Head-drean  with  beak.  Arch.  Selden,  A.  3,  p.  20  (KIi)(;aboroo(th, 

TOL  I). 
17.       Ilt^ad-tlr^n  wlih  bf^ak.     Codex  Ramirez,  pi.  i,  f)e.  6. 

16.  Htad-ilreatt  wilb  txak.     Dodleinii  MSS.  p.  S5  (Klii^nb.  vol.  t). 

19.  Tart  of  head-dreas  of  Xochlquetzal.     Codex  Telietiano  Kvmeo- 

sla,  piirt  I,  pi.  30  (Klii^Nlfuruugb.  ▼•>!.  i). 

20.  ltead-dr«Ba  from  Vkiiiia  Codex,  pi.  64  (Klngsboroagb.  vol.  u). 

21.  Hend-dreos  from  Vatican  Codex,  pi.  89  (KlagH borough,  vol.  i>. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


In  November,  1898,  it  fell  to  my  gowl  fortune  to  make  tlie  ao- 
qiiainUmce  of  Mr.  CImrles  A.  Hanimniul,  t!ie  Superinlonilont  of  tlie 
Boston,  Rtivere  Beneli  antl  Lynn  Ruilroad,  wtiose  workinoii  Imd  tlis- 
covcred  n  burial  place  of  tlio  M!issn.c:iiii8(!tt<9  Iniliana  nt  Winllirop. 
Willi  a  consideration  for  scientific  resenrcli  wortliy  of  liia  tnliK^a- 
lion  and  attainments,  he  notitted  roc  of  the  discovery  ami  lieid  tlie 
place  intact  until  I  could  can-yon  a  systematic  exploration.  Dui^ 
ing  tliis  work  I  daily  mot  Mr.  Hammond  and  in  tlio  ootii-so  of  con- 
versation lie  told  nie  of  Mrs.  Oliver  and  of  her  Imvhig  knonn  tlio 
Karnnkanra  Indians  whoBC  language  slie  had  learneil,  ntid  of  lliC  vo- 
cabulnry  he  had  gathered  from  her.  We  Iwlh  rcalizeil  llie  impor- 
tance of  this  vocaliulary  as  llie  remnant  of  a  language  notv  exllnct, 
■nd  I  urged  Its  pubticAlion  with  nnch  an  account  of  the  tribe  as 
Mrs.  Ollx-er  could  fninish.     The  manuscript  was  soon  giren  to  me. 

Knowing  of  Ihc  rescnrclies  of  Mr.  A.  .S.  Giitscliet  and  that  he 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  langunges  of  llic  southern  tribes, 
I  sent  llic  manuscript  to  bim  with  the  request  that  he  would  edit  It 
for  publication  by  ihc  Peabudy  Museum.  Mr.  Gatsclict,  tvhlle  in 
Tcxns  in  1884  and  1S86,  km)  searched  in  vain  for  truslwurlhy  in- 
formation nn  this  language,  and  iiis  Hiiiiiriso  at  receiving  tlie  vocaln 
ul.iry  and  learning  that  lliore  wns  a  lady  in  Massachusetts  who  nn- 
dorstood  the  i.ingnjige  can  be  imagined.  He  soon  obtained  leave 
from  the  Director  of  the  U.  H.  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  visit  Mrs, 
Oliver,  and  hts  visit  resulted  in  securing  from  Iter  considerable  ad- 
ditional information,  drawn  forth  by  cnlical  and  systematic  qries- 
tions  which  would  occur  only  to  one  who  had  made  Indian  lan- 
guages his  life-long  study. 

The  scvCT-al  papers  resulting  from  the  fortunate  series  of  incidents 
to  which  I  have  referreil,  are  here  published  as  llio  second  number 
of  the  Special  l*a[>ers  of  the  Museum. 

Greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her,  the  gifted  ami  iDtelligent 
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lady  who  had  once  knovn  a  now  extinct  tribe,  and  who  was  the  only 
person  from  whom  a  vocabulary  could  be  obtained,  died  within  three 
months  after  she  had  done  what  she  could  to  put  on  record  a  lan- 
guage which  she  had  learned  and  spoken  in  her  youth. 

This  incident  is  certainly  a  most  conclusive  ai^ument  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  wotk  among  all  the  Indian  tribes ;  that  their 
language  and  their  myths,  their  legends  and  their  customs,  may  be 
investigated  and  recorded.  In  another  year  it  will  be  too  late  to 
obtain  many  facts  which  can  be  secured  during  the  present.  The 
Indian  is  now  fast  merging  into  our  civilization.  His  life  is  chang- 
ing and  his  languoge  and  customs  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Let  ua, 
while  we  may,  strive  to  atone  for  the  anjust  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived, since  the  first  white  men  landed  on  the  shore  of  America, 
by  collecting  and  recording  such  facts  relating  to  his  past  history 
as  ai-e  yet  attainable — facts  so  essential  in  a  stud  y  of  the  phases  of 
life  through  which  all  races  are  passing,  or  have  passed,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  culture. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  ofUte  Museum. 
Cambridge^  Mass.j  Aprils  1890. 


NOTE.—The  pnging  of  the  Toliime,  of  nhicli  ibis  is  tbe  lecond  imrc,  ie  given  nl  the 
foot  of  the  pages. 
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Alice  'Wiu.ums  Olivek  was  born  in  Beverly,  Nov.  27,  1828. 
She  was  tlic  only  Uaugliler  of  Capl.  Thomas  Briilges'  of  Beverly  who 
waa  a  euccessfiil  eliipmastcr.  After  a  number  of  rorttmiile  voyages 
todiffetent  parts  of  the  world  he  found  hiiiist-lf  in  Xcir  Oilcans  at 
the  time  of  the  Texan  "War  of  Independeiu!*?"  wiih  Mexico  (1836), 
ami  being  of  an  adventurous  npirit  he  engagec)  in  tran8[K>rting  mu* 
nilioiis  of  war  and  other  supplies  from  New  Oiloann  to  flhitngordii, 
Texas.  Afterward  learning  of  the  offer  by  the  State  of  Texns  of  a 
township  to  any  one  who  would  lulng  his  family  there  and  r(>Bido 
on  U,  ho  with  his  brother  AVtUiam  (who  was  llie  mate  of  a  ship) 
went  out  and  located  hit  land  on  the  shores  of  Matagorda  bay,  tak- 
ing bis  family  there  in  the  year  1838. 

The  writer  firat  became  acquainleil  witli  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Oliver  in 
the  year  18t)*j,and  was  mnc-l]  interested  in  tlie  narration  of  her  ex- 
periences of  Texan  life.  Iler  mother,  a  flnely-^lucated  woman, 
took  great  care  to  bring  tip  her  daughter  so  that  she  shonhl  not  lose 
any  aceomplistiitient  throiigli  separation  from  the  educational  advan- 
tages slie  had  herself  enjoyed,  and  regular  lessons  were  learned 
daily.  Their  house  in  Texas,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Matagorda, 
was  ever  open  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  for  as  long  ad  they 
cUoao  lo  stay,  and  many  persona  of  mark  wlio  were  attracted  by  the 
iuduL-emenls  offerctl  by  the  now  republic  stopped  there  en  rotUe.     A 

'Capt.  Thomna  Brictxotdxirn  lii  nererlr,  5ct>t.9I.ITa9:  'Ited  InTexnH  DM^]  wn»  the  old- 
Mtcf  Itic  four  child r«ti  or  Itcnjnmin  tiiidlpr  nru\gen  (l>imi  SvpL  8,  1TTI;  iliitl  A|>r.  1^ 
l«il}nciil  Abignll  Slcrcj- BIyih  tljom  Auf.ao,  ITTi;  Jkd  Aag- IS.  IB*"),  wlioworo  minted 
Jnn.  1.  ITU. 

CMpu  llrl-ljiceB  mnrrlctl  (Aup,  10.  ISUjilfuiit&li  IIellI(«r  Ilarton  (born  In  Mftrldcliend 
UntVIi  'JS,  iVM:  ilk-d  Aug.O,  ttO.I)  trtin  wn>>Uieih>iigliter  of  Cni>L  Siiiiitrel  Itorloti  !•>  lilt 
•M'ond  wtr*.  Mr*.  Eleanor  Willi.iiDi  {iiw  Bitiuglilon?.  Two  rliililren  witc  iKirn  to  Guilt. 
Bridxea;  T?loinH&,  whn  died  in  inr^iicf,  and  Alice  WUIIamk  who  nariictl  WIUI.-iOi  T.  Ol* 
l»tT  (born  Id  Lfan  li^lO;  dierl  jti  I,j-nn,  Kclj,  7.  leTTj.  ilielr  cljfl.lren  lielng  Alice  Com  (wlto 
or  CbailDB  A.  ilammooU)  ftod  &ai«l)  Jaaa  (wUe  or  Ct»rlek  £.  Lovcjo; }. 
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somber  of  foreign  geittlcmcn  at  diff'crcnt  iitnes  thas  shared  tlie  hos- 
pitalities of  CiH>t.  Bridges,  among  others  Prince  Salm-Salna  and 
8aite,in  connecticn  n-ith  a  German  eolonizntton  scbcme.  From  no- 
oilier  guest,  a  Frencli  gentleman  of  liigh  nttaincncnts,  Sirs.  Oliver 
recetvcil  iuatructionin  the  French  Innguage,  the  kriowleilgcor  wliicU 
remaineil  with  her  throngli  life.  But  her  iu<1oor  piirmiils  were  also 
ninglml  with  nhitn<iaiit  opport.anitieH  for  ouhloor  cxeiTiac  and  ahc 
became  an  expert  liorsetvoman,  often  taking  long  rides  over  the 
prairie  and  along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  boy.  ^ 

Wrs.  Oliver  often  referred  with  great,  interest  and  enthnsinRra  to 
ber  delightful  life  in  Texas,  and  among  otlier  thing*  spolto  pai  tic- 
nlftrly  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  KamnlcAwas  (also  written  Caranca- 
baas)  in  wliotn  she  came  tu  take  a  great  interest  and  wtiose  language 
she  succeeded  by  persistent  cflfuit  in  acquiring, stidlclenlly, at  least, 
for  all  ordinary  conversation,  writing  down  sucEi  new  wonts  as  she 
leaz7ie<1,  and  Rul>aequently  verifying  them  as  parties  of  Indiana  on- 
campe«l  each  summer  near  her  dwelling,  wilh  whom  aije  soon  lie- 
bccame  a  great  favorite. 

It  was  the  writer's  sincere  lament  of  the  fnctthat  the  record  which 
Mrs.  Oliver  had  made  and  preserve*!  for  a  n«nil)er  of  years  Imd  been 
lost,  that  led  her  to  re|>roduce  from  her  memory  as  many  of  tlie 
Indian  words  as  possible;  and  in  this,  though  tlie  attempts  were 
at  intervals  during  several  years,  she  auccccilcd  moat  reniarlcaldy, 
so  that  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  tlms  to  record  over  a  iinndred 
wortls  of  tliis  now  extinct  and  unwritten  language.  It  was  npon 
making  tlie  ac:)uaintanee  of  Prof.  F.  \V.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge, 
Maes.,  in  connection  with  certain  discoveries  of  Indian  remains, 
made  while  building  a  railroad  In  the  town  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  that 
this  listof  words  was  brouglit  to  bis  attention  ;  and  this  i-csulted  in 
the  visit  to  Jlrs.  Oliver  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  of  Washinjitou,  in 
November,  18^3,  at  whiclillmehe  carefully  went  over  the  entire  list 
wilh  her  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  numticr  of  additional  words 
as  well  ns  further  information  concerning  tlie  manners  and  cii<ttoms 
or  1  ids  interesting  trilie,  once  very  powerful  and  greatly  feared,  but 
of  whom  it  is  l>e)icved  that  not  a  single  descendant  is  now  living. 

Further  investigations  with  some  comparison  of  ivords  of  neigh- 
boring tribes  were  al>ont  to  l>e  nndertakon  when  intcrniptcil  ijy  the 
death  (after  n  brief  sickness)  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  Feb.  B,  1889. 

Lt/nn^  31(us.t  March.,  1890. 
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During  tlie  revolt  of  Testis  ngainstMfxico,  known  to  nil  Texans 
as  the  "  war  of  indepemlcnce,"  Cnpt.  Tlwinas  Bridges,  of  lleverly, 
Mass.,  being  in  New  Orleniis  wUli  liift  vessel,  waa  engaged  to  carry 
snoB  and  aiipplies  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas  ports,  running  the 
Mexican  **  Ijlot-kndc."  At  the  close  of  the  war  Lc  settled  on  a.  Irnct 
or  Innd,  or  "head-right,"  eitimtcd  upon  tlic  northerly  shores  of 
Matngorda  hay.  and  soon  after,  in  Jannnry,  1838,  hrought  his  fam- 
ily to  reside  there.  Dnring  the  sitcceciling  ten  years  his  daughter, 
an  only  cliild_,  hocAuic  mncli  interested  in  a  wandering  irihe  of  In- 
dians, itic  oiico  numerous  Cnrancahuas,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring 
many  of  their  wcnls,  so  that  she  was  able  toconversc  with  llietn  in 
their  own  language.  As  fast  as  learned  she  wrote  the  words  down 
to  the  number  of  (ivo  or  six  hundred.  Tliis  record,  unfortunately, 
is  lost,  lint  its  compiler  in  after  years  (1871)  drew  from  her  meinorj' 
and  re|N?ated  to  llie  writer  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
Carnncnlum  words,  including  the  ten  nnmerals,  and  these  are  em- 
bodied  in  the  following  vooahulary. 

Mrs.  Oliver  staled  that  when  the  Indians  conversed  Ihey  care- 
ftdly  husbanded  or  somewhat  repressed  their  breath,  and,  ot  the 
end  of  a  sentence  or  isolatc<1  word,  it  escajted  in  a  gentle  sigh  or 
''breathing," — giving  the  speakers  an  uir  of  ennui ;  this  was  litigiit- 
ened  by  their  "conversational"  expression,  which  was  stolid  and 
slightly  conlcmpluoua,  and  by  their  custom  of  never  looking  at  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  talltitig,  as  if  their  speech  was  an  act  of 
utter  condescension. 

Many  different  parties  of  Indians  encamped  near  the  residence 
of  Captain  Bridges  during  successive  seasons,  nnd  were  often  sur- 
prised at  being  accostcti  by  a  young  white  girl  in  their  own  Iniigiinge. 
The  words  obtained  by  her  were  thus  verified  as  to  their  signilica- 
tlod,  and  one  or  two  Instances  of  deception  exposed.    The  innoccut 
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use  of  a  fnlse  word,  sue U  as  Icsnnkwilk'ii  for  tesnakwilyft  (milk), 
cuuseil  the  Ituliaiis  much  ncuuseiiient,  itiiil  tliry  kept  ropentiiig  lUe 
false  wonl  soflly  to  thcuiat'lvcs  willi  a  soitof  qiiioL  laughter.  Tliey 
were  very  exact  in  tlieir  promuiuialiou  and  rUIiL-ulftl  puori^luculion, 
such  as  llie  hasty  utterance  of  Lho  Italian  word  madonna  lo  reprc* 
sent  their  noiil  lumlotm  (pig). 

Tlieir  parties  itsunlly  voyaged  from  place  to  place  n1ong  the  coast 
in  their  V/fnoea,  or  •*  iUig-ouls»"  vhioli  were  made  fmm  large  trees, 
the  iKirk  left  on.  One  side  of  Ihc  log  irashewod  flat  and  the  log  was 
then  dog  out,  the  ends  bluntly  |>oirtted,  leaving  a  trinngtdar  placo 
or  deck  at  each  end.  The  women  and  children  and  hotisehokl 
goods  occupied  the  "  hold,"  while  the  father  of  the  family  stood  on 
the  alcni  and  [lolet]  the  lioat  ulung,  keeping  nut  far  an'ny  from  Ihu 
flliorc.  On  arriving  at  a  lan4)tng  place,  the  men  liitulcd  the  canoe 
np  nn  the  h'lMich  an*\  then  left  tlie  women  to  avl  tip  the  wigwams. 

The  RJte  of  their  camp  was  always  (.-Ioao  to  the  Iicaeh  or  MdfT, 
and  the  squaws  carried  the  tent  poUis,  bundles  of  skins  and  sucli 
simple  utensils  ns  they  possessed  to  the  site  selccletl  and  proceeded 
lo  huild.  A  dozen  tlendor  willow  poles  nhont  one  and  one-Imlf 
tnclies  in  diameter  and  flfleen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  sharpened  to  a 
point  for  boring  into  the  soil,  were  set  in  a  circle  ordinarily  of 
alioitl  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  but  varying  with  the  size  of 
the  family  or  faniilies  —  for  two  often  occnpit-d  tiie  same  hut.  Tlie 
poles  were  about  a  yard  apart  and  adniiltctl  of  entrance  between 
any  two.  The  tops  of  the  j)oles  were  then  bent  over  toward  the 
centre  and  interlaced  in  a  rude  sort  of  wiekerxvork  aiiled  by  an 
occasional  thong  of  deer  skin.  Upon  this  light  framework  they 
usually  spread  deer  skins,  adding  sometimes  the  skin  of  a  bear,  a 
wild-cat  or  a  panther  carelessly  fastened  lo  the  poles  with  deer 
thongs.  They  never  thus  covered  more  than  orie*half  of  the  wig- 
wam, or  bd-ak,  and  always  selected  the  windward  side  for  this  pro- 
tection ;  should  the  wind  change  decidedly,  or  sliould  the  sun  hen} 
down  IfH)  Dercely,  llicy  changed  Ihc  position  of  the  skins  for  slielter 
or  shade. 

ATier  the  hut  was  built,  a  fire  was  made.  The  s^jaaws  usually 
begged  Jin  or  matches  from  the  settlors,  but  in  case  they  h:td  no 
other  means  of  kindling  it,  they  resorted  lo  the  pi  iinitlvc  method 
of  producing  it  by  friction  of  wood.  Thcir/rf-*(iHs  they  always 
carried  with  them  and  kepi  them  carefully  wra|)i>ed  in  several  lay- 
ers of  skins  tied  up  with  Ihongs  and  made  into  a  neat  package  ; 
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they  were  tliiis  kept  very  dry  and  as  soon  as  the  oocasion  for 
llicir  use  was  over,  tliey  iveie  imiucdiHtGly  wrapped  up  ftgaiii  aii<l 
liii"!  away.  These  stit-ks  were  two  in  number.  One  of  tliem  was 
bi'M  iicross  the  knees,  n$thc  IiulintisqiiRlted  on  the  ground,  and  was 
alwtil  two  feet  long,  made  of  a  close  ^raincil,  In'ownUU-yellow  wood 
(porlmps  pecan),  half-round  in  ceclion,  Uiu  flat  face  (hchl  upward) 
about  an  inch  aciuss  in  wliiclt  were  three  holes  about  liiUf  an  Ineli 
in  diameter  and  of  equal  depth,  tlie  hntLonis  sliglitly  (^ncnve.  The 
three  holes  were  equally  (lintant  apart,  ahonb  two  inchea,  and  the 
first  one  was  Iho  same  distance  from  the  end  of  the  stick  which 
rested  upon  tlie  right  knee.  In  one  of  the  holes  was  inserted  the 
slightly  ronnded  end  of  a  twirling  stick  about  eijfbteeii  inches  long, 
tnadcof  A  white,  soft  wood,  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
bole,  so  OS  to  turn  easily^  IluUIing  the  twirler  (vriiich  was  |wifectly 
cylindrical)  vertically  between  t!ie  palms  of  the  hands,  a  gentlcbut 
rapi'l  alternating  rotary  motion  was  inipailt^d.  Afler  continuing  this 
for  about  f)ve  minutes,  the  abrasion  of  the  sorter  woo<l  caused  a 
fine  impalpable  dust  to  collect  in  t!ie  hole  from  which  soon  issued  a 
tliin  l)1ne  line  of  smoke;  as  soon  as  the  Indian  saw  this  he  quickly 
wilhdiew  his  twirler  with  one  haml,  while  with  the  other  he  caught 
up  and  cnisliod  a  few  very  dry  leaves,  previmisly  placed  on  a  dry 
cloth  close  by  (having  been  produced  rroiii  their  ivrappings  in  which 
they  Iind  been  carefully  preserved  for  ihis  verv  pniiiosp,  to  serve  as 
tinder),  and  very  quickly  hut  lightly  sprinkled  thcin  in  and  mound 
the  hole,  over  which  both  hands  were  then  held  protect! ugly,  the 
heail  bent  down  and  Ihe  incipient  fire  fanneil  lo  a  blnze  with  tlio 
breath.  As  soon  as  the  blaze  had  fnii  ly  cnught.  the  stick  and  tinder 
were  deftly  turned  over  upon  a  little  pile  of  dry  twigs  and  leaves, 
nmde  ready  bcforelmnd,  and  the  fire  was  started.  Tiiisoiwration  of 
prn-hicirig  Gre  was  always  p'jrfarnied  by  the  men.  The  Are  was  in- 
varialdy  built  in  the  centre  of  the  htit  upon  the  ground,  and  was  aa- 
ually  kept  burning, — for  the  Indians  never  slept  regularly  but 
whenever  they  pleased,  being  often  asleep  in  the  daytime  and  awake 
nights  or  vice  versa^  as  they  felt  IncHnefK 

Till'  Indians*  hdge-furnUure  consisted  of  skins. — single  skins  to 
sit  upon  and  a  small  pile  of  skins  for  a  bed.  Their/>of/,  —  ven- 
ison, fish,  oysters,  turtles,  etc. ,^  was  always  eitlier  boiled  in  rude 
earthen  pots  or  n^asted  in  the  a^shes  of  their  fire.  They  also  baked 
ID  the  ashes  cakcy  of  lluiir  or  meal  obtained  from  the  white  people, 
Mid  iu  their  scasou  they  gathered  berries,  nuts,  persimmons,  wild 
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grapes,  etc..  and  ftt  certnin  times  in  tlio  year  obtained  qnnntttlea 
of  sea-bii-ds*  ejzgs  of  many  lUflcrent  kinds  of  whicb  tbey  were 
very  fond.  Fiah  were  tibundanl,— red-dsh,  scfi-trout,  floiindera, 
ebeep'H-Iicnd,  Spanlab  mackerel  and  Jew  n»b.  The  Indiana  l.or>k 
their  fish  by  the  same  weapons  wilU  wb^cb  tbey  hunted  their  gnine, 
viz. :  the  bow  and  nrrow,  and  tliey  were  remarkably  expert  in  tbifl 
way  offlsldng.  Whether  in  their  canoes,  or  while  standing  in  tlic 
water  al'ler  wading  out  hip-deop»  no  matter  how  turbid  or  rough  the 
water  might  be,  tlieir  aim  was  unerring  ;  holding  their  arrow  in  place 
with  drawn  bow  and  watching  intently,  suddenly  "  tbe  arrtiw  (liea 
and  the  fi^ili  dies,"  and  then  nn  it  rises  to  tlie  surface  it  is  easily  se- 
cured. Often  when  tlie  while  people  bad  tried  in  vain  with  tlieir 
book  and  line,  tlie  Indians  with  their  trustj*  bow  never  failed  to  cap- 
ture a  fislu  It  seems  that  they  could  feel  the  ajiproach  of  a  fish  in 
roiled  water  by  the  motion  or  undulation  of  the  water  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  wetijjori*  of  these  Indians  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows  of 
their  ovrn  manufacture,  clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  long,  doublo- 
edgcil  knives  procured  from  tbe  whites.  These  knives  were  curried 
in  aheallis  attacbetl  to  belts  of  deer-hide.  They  hud  alEK>  batcbela 
and  axes,  of  the  ordinary  patterna,  for  domestic  use. 

Their  utenniljii  were  few  and  aimpln, —  nxle  wooden  spoons,  and 
a  few  clay  veasejB  of  diflferent  sizes  with  bottoms  roundtwl  —  never 
flat.  The  women  had  npcdles  made  of  flsb-hones  with  smooth 
niecly-made  eyes  which  carried  threads  of  fine  deer  sinew  manu- 
factured with  great  care  and  patience,  and  with  these  tbey  made 
Iheir  skirts  of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  bad  no  covering  of  any 
kind  for  the  feet  or  for  the  head. 

Their  bows  of  rctl  cellar  conformed  to  a  certain  rule  of  length, 
according  to  stature,  reaching  from  the  fool  to  the  cUin  or  eye. 
They  were  beautifully  made  and  kept  well  oiled  and  polished. 
At  the  middle,  the  bow  was  a^wut  two  inchos  wide,  an<I  one  and  a 
half  inches,  or  eo,  thick.  The  l>ow-8tring  was  formed  of  twisted 
deer  sinew  of  many  fine  strands  aggregating  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  making  a  very  strong  line  perfectly  smooth  and  hard. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  line  smooth  and  in  perfect  re- 
pair, any  slight  tendency  toward  fraying  being  at  once  remedied. 

Tbe  arrows  were  about  a  yard  long,  the  shaft  something  over 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a  sharp  thin  steel  bead  about  thx-ee 
Inches  long,  the  shank  of  which  was  set  In  a  cleft  of  the  shaft  which 
7S 
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was  wound  with  sinew.  The  arrows  were  feathered  with  wild  geese 
wing- feathers,  three  l>eing  set  equidistant  around  the  shaft,  in 
slots  or  clefts  and  then  wound.  The  feathers  were  about  six  inches 
long  and  showed  about  one-half  inch  from  shaft.  In  shooting,  the 
arrow  was  held  with  one  feather  on  top,  vertical,  and  the  other  two 
radiating  downward  and  outward.  The  bow  was  held  with  the  left 
hand  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  so  that  the  thumb 
was  free  to  move ;  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  thus  rested  «n  the  first 
thumb  joint,  so  allowing  one  of  the  two  lower  feathers  to  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  thumb  and  also  clear  of  the  bow,  and  permitting 
accurate  aim.  The  bow-string  was  drawn  to  the  lejt  cheek  by  the 
first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  hooked  over  the  string,  one  above 
and  the  other  below  the  arrow-shaft. 

The  foregoing  information  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Ol- 
iver, who  at  the  request  of  the  writer  also  composed  the  following 
"  Notes  "  on  the  history  and  customs  of  these  Indians. 

Lynrii  Masa.y  Nov.  5,  1888. 


NOTES  OX  THE  CAUANCAHUA  INDIANS. 


By  ALICE  xr.  OLirER. 


Bepoks  the  oomtuencement  of  tlio  war  wilU  Mexico,  which  se- 
cured to  TexAS  her  iihlejiciKlcnuo,  there  scema  to  \n>  no  r4>cor(t  of 
the  Cnrancaluia  ti'i'to  of  Iiutiaiia,  Ibough  they  li&d  probably  long 
been  hibnbiliiiitjt  or  the  coimlry.  At  thnt  lime  Itiey  were  n  very 
powerful  anil  warlike  natioii,  exceedingly  dreadeii  by  thu  Mexicans 
and  by  other  tribes  of  Indians  fur  their  unparalleled  ferocity  and 
cruelty.  They  were  cannibals,  and  honible  Btones  are  still  told  of 
alrwitics  perpetrnted  upon  certain  isolated  families,  who  were 
among  the  pioiicort  ut)0[i  tho  coast  of  Texas.  Continual  tiilial 
wars,  in  whicli  ihc  Caraticahuns  a[]pear  to  have  sufTcrcd  disastrous 
defeat,  a)>out  this  time  reduced  Ihcir  numbers  considerably,  so  that 
when,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  war,  tbeiraervices  wereofTerod  to  tUc 
Mexicans,  3000  warriors  were  supposed  to  represent  the  strength 
of  the  trilto.'  They  rendl^red  very  efficient  service  to  the  Mexicans 
by  hnrasHing  llie  feiv  scattered  families  along  the  const  wheie  sol- 
diers coiild  not  bnve  fonnd  their  way,  and  passing  tike  binis  of 
prey  sileiiily  and  swiftly  in  tbeh-  canoes  along  the  shore,  from  Co- 
pano  along  the  Trespalncios  and  MiUagorda  bays,  always  managed 
to  eliido  ptirsnit.  Swooping  suddenly  down  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants,  llicy  spare<t  neither  age  nor  sex,  involving  every  living 
being  in  one  general  luassacre.  They  disiippeareJ  aa  silciitt^'  as 
they  came,  leaving  only  a  few  ruins  to  tell  the  story. 

SnbseqtieiJlly,  owing  it  is  supposed  partly  to  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain trcaclierons  conduct  toward  them  on  the  part  of  the  Muxicans, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  tluit  the  fEulians  probably  began  to  foresee 
the  final  resnlt  of  the  ivar  and  the  itnportiuice  of  gaining  the  pro* 
tectlou  of  Uie  Americans  when  tlieir  sway  should  become  eatab* 
lislieii  in  Texas,  these  Imlians,  with  other  tribes,  about  the  time  of  the 

*  Prom  two  liiinilrea  to  two  liiitiilral  nod  llfty  warrior*  Ib  all  vra  oan  unUM  for  IbU 
|)«rloa.-A.S.a. 
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memoralile  battle  of  the  Alnmo,  or  {mmeHUtely  after,  left  Itio  Mex- 
ican army  niiil  Itecnme  nomlniilly  the  nlHrs  of  llie  AinerkatKS  nlio 
were  tlicti  atemtily  gaining  strengMi  and  pon-cr.  In  the  battle  of 
the  Alamo  these  Indians  suffered  greaUy  and  many  of  their  war- 
riors—  the  flower  of  the  tribe  indeed  —  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. Thoy  were,  frotn  that  lime,  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
American  dag,  and  the  aettlcrs  were  thus  secure  from  their  further 
de|)redntlous ;  for  the  ludiaas  perfectly  couiprelieuded  that  their 
existonceas  a  tribe  depended  thereafter  entirely  upon  thuir  implicit 
obedience,  at  leaat  so  far  aa  outward  acts  were  concerned,  tu  certain 
conditions  which  were  iiniKised  as  the  price  of  their  protection ; 
any  deviation  would  mean  utter  extermination.  Probably  tlieir  ten- 
dencies wL*re  always  unchanged,  and  their  sympathies  were  totvard 
the  Mexicans  notwithstanding,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Americans 
was  longing  for  some  safe  op[>orttinity  to  botray  Itself,  One  snch 
instance  is  recorded*  where  dclectiou  seemed  imitossUile  (to  them), 
bul  it  was  discovered  and  fulluwcd  by  a  rclrilnilive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  whk-U  virtually  destroyed  the  tribe  and  re- 
duced the  remnant  to  utter  and  abject  submission. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  estabHshtnent  of  American 
nilc,  ttiese  fndiuns  continued  the  same  wandering  ways  regarding 
their  domestic  life,  as  they  bad  always  observed.  They  had  never 
any  settled  abiding  place,  but  wiuidered  from  point  to  point,  all 
along  the  coast;  now,  no  longer  free  to  como  and  go,  or  linger 
at  their  pleasure,  but  living  their  lives  under  protest  as  it  were 
and  only  on  sufferance.  Ai  their  tribal  atrciiglh  declijied,  and 
they  realizcil  that  their  traditions  were  the  only  inheritance  of  their 
children  and  that  the  dee<t8  of  their  generation  could  never  add 
any  lustre  to  tho  record,  tliut  in  a  few  years  they  wnuhl  be  utterly 
extinguished  as  a  nation,  ttie  spirit  seemed  to  die  within  them  and 
their  degradation  was  complete.  Their  life  remained  unchanged 
in  its  general  features.  TIio  cimso  and  fishing  bad  always  been 
their  chief  dependence  and  so  itcontinueil  to  a  great  extent;  their 
habits  were  primitive  in  the  cxti-emc,  but  here,  as  always,  the 
blighting  touch  of  civilization  leflils  baneful  trace  and  h.istened 
tJie  doom  of  the  fast  diminishing  tribe.  They  had  always  lived  au 
itinerant  life,  passing  in  their  "dug-outs,"  which  were  long  and  very 
narrow,  yet  capacious,  from  spot  to  spot,  stopping  generally  whcra 
soDicselllcrhad  made  his  home,  always  where  fresh  water  and  brush- 
wood for  their  Oic  were  easily  attainable.    The  long,  slender  poles 
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for  tlieir  ni'le  tenU,  or  wigwams,  were  vory  carcrolly  and  Bkiiriilly 
twisted  togiHlirr  aiiil  Iwstowe*!  in  their  cnnoes.  Besides  a  few 
cooking  11  teiiRilH.stv'ins  for  tlieirl'veds.nml  lli^ir  iKtws  andnrrowsUicy 
had  litemlly  no  [tossossions.  TIic  task  of  crcoUng  the  tents  l.iy  la- 
Iwirioiifjly  lioritig  tlic  wlllovr  polrs  into  llie  cnrlli  at  either  end,  care- 
fidly  poinl*.'d.  cioysiiig  tit  tlie  top.  and  covcriog  llie  wiudward  side 
with  undressed  skins,  tlie  bringing;  of  water  and  woad  an<l  oilier 
menial  tasks,  were  iilwnys  pt'ifoimcd  by  tlie  women.  Tlie  Ore 
was  in  Llie  middle  of  the  tent,  upon  a  few  fitoncSf  and  Uic  fish  or 
venison  was  cooked  and  eaten,  not  with  aalt  btil  with  chitc,  fin- 
gers taking  the  place  of  forks.  The  men  were  very  till,  mngrnift- 
ecntly  fornieil,  with  x'ery  slender  hands  and  feet.  Tliey  were  not 
very  dark,  and  many  of  them  hail  very  delicate  features  and,  wilh- 
ont  exception,  splendid  teeth.  Their  lung,  black  linir  was  rarely 
combed  but  frecjuenlly  braided  and  adorned  willi  bils  of  Colored 
flannel,  sometimes  tcrmtnating  in  the  nillle  of  the  rattlesnake, 
which,  dry  and  shining,  made  a  faint  ringing  sound  as  the  wearer 
movral.  Around  llic  left  wrist  w.ia  a  Braall  strip  or  bracelet  of  iin- 
dresscii  deer  skin,  worn  by  women  as  well  aa  hymen.  The  women 
were  rarely  ornamGnto<l  in  any  way,  were  generally  plain,  short  of 
stature,  stont  and  nmially  disagreeable  looking  and  exceedingly 
dirty,  as  were  also  the  men. 

There  seemcil  to  lie  iduiusl  noyonng  girls  among  thetn  and  very 
few  children  or  infants;  caresses  or  fond  expressions  were  almost 
never  tised,  yet  there  was  evidently  an  affectionate  recognition 
of  the  parental  tic,  on  the  part  of  the  moLlicr  at  leaat ;  but  never 
wu  Eny  responsive  tendemeM  ob(>erved  in  &  child.  The  dress 
was  simply  a  waist  cloth  worn  by  the  men,  with  n  skirt  of  deer 
skin  of  exquisite  softness  for  the  women.  The  nd<lition  of  a  blan- 
ket, thrown  over  the  shoulders,  was  the  only  other  article  of  cloth- 
ing.   The  children,  till  a?>oiit  tea  years  of  age,  were  unclothed. 

They  were  surly  in  their  general  aspect,  averse  to  conversation, 
and  tho  deep  guttural  of  llieir  language,  as  thej  occasionally 
talked  with  each  other,  always  with  averted  faces,  left  tho  imprcs- 
eion  of  extreme  fatigue.  TUey  were  exceedingly  dirty  in  all  their 
habits  and  ha<l  probably  never  known  the  voluntary  application  of 
water;  their  continual  wading  in  the  salt  water,  however,  kept 
them  cleaner  than  might  be  supposed,  but  the  odor  of  the  shark's 
oH  with  which  they  liabitiially  anointed  their  entire  botlies  as  pro- 
teclion  against  mosquitoes,  rendered  them  very  offensive. 
p.  M.  PAPttatt.  1.  6.  61 
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Once  In  a  while  they  hcKl  a  sort  of  si;!eiim  /estivaf^  or  religious 
ceremonial,  of  what  parti^'ulur  si<;iiifie:iiice  could  not  be  exactly 
discovered.  It  wjis  always  celelnultvl  nt  the  full  iiiooii  antl  after 
n  very  successful  bunt  or  lUliiiig  expedition.  A  nnmlier  of  In* 
diana,  who  all  happened  to  be  together  at  the  time,  assenditcd  in 
n  tent  ivhicli  luid  been  enlarged  for  Ui<^  i>ni'po<;e,  in  tlie  iniddle  of 
which  was  a  ftrnall  tire,  upon  trliich  boiled  a  very  strong  ami  hliiek 
decoction  made  from  tlie  leaves  of  the  yoiipan  tree.  From  llmo 
to  time,  this  wns  stirred  with  a  sort  of  whisk,  till  lliu  top  wm  cov- 
ered thickly  Willi  a  yellowish  frolli.  Tliis  "  tea,"  eoiitniiied  In  a 
vessel  of  clay  of  their  owu  roanuraclnrc,  wns  haudcil  round  occa- 
sionally and  all  Itie  Indians  drank  freely.  It  wius  very  bitter  and 
said  lobe  intoxicating,  but  if  so  it  coidd  only  have  been  when 
drunk  to  great  excess  as  it  never  seenicd  to  proihice  any  visible 
effect  upon  the  Indians.  Thc>4c,  seated  in  a  row  round  llii>  innide 
'ofllic  tent,  looked  very  grave  and  ahnont.  solemn. 

One  tall  Intlian,  proba!>ly  a  ciiief,  stood  wiLliin  the  circle  antl 
passed  round  and  round  the  Bre,  chanting  in  a  monotonous  lone. 
He  wns  a  grotesque  figure,  being  wrnp|K?d  np  to  his  hoa<l  in  skins, 
and  his  face  concealed ;  bis  long,  bltick  hair  streamed  over  bis 
back,  and  he  bent  nearly  dotibic  as  be  moved  about,  seldom  rais- 
ing I'.imscif  to  an  erect  posture.  The  chant  rose  and  fell  in  a 
raelanclioly  sort  of  cadence,  and  occasionally  all  the  Indians  joined 
in  the  ctiorns  which  was  Ha'-i-yah,  Ha'-i-yah  ;  Inii ,  bni'yali,  hai'yali, 
hai'-yali.  Tlie  first  two  words  Mere  shouted  slowly,  then  a  loud 
Ital',  then  a  sueeessionof  hai'-ynbs  very  r.-ipidly  uttered  in  cliromatic 
ascending  and  descending  tones,  ending  in  an  abrupt  hai  1 1  very 
loud  and  far  reaching.  There  were  three  instruments  of  music,  u[)oa 
which  the  Indians  accompanied  thecliant.  One,  nlnrgegouiil  filled 
with  small  stones,  or  shot,  was  frerpiently  shaken  ;  another  way  a 
fluted  piece  of  womi,  which  was  held  upon  tiio  knees  of  the  player 
and  over  which  a  stick  was  quickly  drawn  producing  a  droning 
noise;  the  lliin)  was  a  kind  of  rude  flute.  ujKjn  wbicli  no  air  was 
playnl,  but  wliiuh  was  softly  blown  in  lime  to  tliu  cliant. 

This  *'  fandango"  was  always  ke[)t  up  all  niglit,  and  as  Uie  hours 
went  on  the  chanting  Itecame  louder  and  nmra  weird,  and  the  fii-e, 
allowed  to  burn  np  furiously,  iJluminateil  the  earth  and  sk}*,  pro- 
ducing, altogether,  a  frightful  elfect. 

The  day  following  was  always  a  quiet  one  and  llic  Indians  slept 
or  moved  languidly  about,  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  they  hod 
82 
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obtained  aorae  whiskey,  it  was  usetl  instead  of  tlie  yo»pon  Xcn^  and 
tlien  tlie  Indiana  bounniQ  intoxiaited,  very  qiinn-clsotno  nnd  often 
rcnily  dangerous, fighting  nmon:^  thomselx-cs  mid  hu-ktu-;  nlioul  the 
ilnrellings  of  the  settlers,  stcnlin-;  from  tliem  articles  of  fowl  or 
tioiisolknld  ntcn^ils,  and  hpgging  continually — rivrely  willing  to  iier- 
fovm  tlic  sliglitcst  task  wliiit«vt'p  the  offt-'rod  reward. 

In  rcgnrti  to  any  sacrednoss  of  feeling,  or  [mrticular  Htefl  in  ref- 
eretice  to  the  burial  of  their  dead,  they  sccmc-d  eiilu-uly  Imlifrcrent. 
No  place  of  sepulture  belon^^iny;  to  them  over  was  alluded  to  by 
Llieiii,  or  ever  discovered,  and  wherever  one  of  the  tribe  died  i-hero 
he  was  also  interred. 

The  peculiar  dijtUnctlve  marks  of  the  tril>o  wf^ro  :  a  small  circle 
of  hUie  tattooed  over  eitlier  cheekbone,  one  honzontn!  lino  ex- 
lending  from  the  outer  angle  of  tlie  eye  toward  the  car  and  three 
perpendicuhir  parallel  lines,  at>0!it  on(-fonith  of  an  inch  apart,  on 
the  chin  from  the  middle  of  tlio  lower  lip  downward,  and  two  others 
under  each  cunier  of  the  mouth. 

Their  njclhuil  of  eominunicating  with  each  other,  when  parties 
vere  at  n  distance,  was  by  sraoke.  liy  some  means  known  only  to 
themselves  and  carefully  kept  secret,  the  smoke  of  a  small  fire  could 
be  made  to  ascend  in  many  ililTt'rcnt  ways,  as  intelligible  as  spoken 
language  to  them.  At  night  the  horizon  was  often  doited  in  vari- 
ous directions  with  tliese^  little  flrtvs,  ami  the  messages  thus  con- 
veyed seenicd  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 

They  were  strictly  silent  upon  the  subject  of  their  man-iage  cere- 
monies, though  they  certainly  did  not  practise  polygamy,  but  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  there  was  always  a  perfect  imruffreuce  in 
manner. 

II  is  herteved  that  at  the  present  time  not  one  of  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians is  in  existence  and  these  few  lines  are  tiieir  only  memorial. 

AN    ANKCI>0TK. 

Tlie  Indian  of  song  and  story,  the  Indian  immortalized  by 
Cuo)»tT  was  certainly  a  very  dillerent  being  in  his  noble,  genei*ons 
iiiiptilses  ami  his  glorious,  self-sacrillcing  life,  from  tlie  type  repre- 
senleil  hy  the  Carancaliuas,  whoso  character  sectncil  entin-ly  desti- 
tute of  lieroic  traits.  Ue<:ollection  furnishes  only  one  instance,  in 
an  experience  of  years,  of  gonerons  kin<incs3, 

A  young  daughter  of  a  settler  on  Mntngorda  bay  bad  been  in  the 
hfthlt  of  interchanging  kindly  conttcsles  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  who  manifested  some  attachment  to  her. 

SS 
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This  young  girl  was  exceetlingty  sick  during  sovcral  weeks  of 
a  particularly  hot  summer,  when  a  fearful  drought  prevailed  and 
wntcr  was  very  scarce  and  lirncklsh.  A  newly  finished  and  very 
cn|);iciou9  rain-wal«r  cistern  had  long  awaitc*!  tlie  aulicipaled  rain, 
wliict)  wns  withheld  till  all  animal  am)  vegetable  life  aecmcd  perisli- 
ing.  A  party  of  Indians,  ninotig  which  nrere  the  chief  and  his  ivifu,or 
whom  mcnlion  1iil3  bcL>n  inmlc,  had  I>een  encamping  near  tho  home 
of  the  young  girl  and  of  course  knew  of  her  sickness.  They  had 
loft  for  the  borne  of  another  Betller^almnt  three  uillos  distant  acroKA 
the  Im^-^  where  there  was  a  cistern,  filled  hy  ttie  last  rain,  with  pure, 
fresh  water. 

The  night  after  their  departure,  the  family  of  the  first  settler 
were  aroused  about  iniilni<{hlby  h  fearful  uoi^ie  and  tiunidt,  and  on 
seeing  iu  the  moonlight  tho  forms  of  aevcral  Indians,  wcic  ex< 
treraely  alarmed  and  excited.  The  Bottler,  a  man  of  remarkable 
courage  and  always  hitherto  U|>on  fricmlly  terms  with  the  Indians, 
rnahed  down  stairs,  rifie  in  Imntl  and  found  tln-cc  or  four  of  his 
hired  men,  who  had  been  sleeping  upon  the  pi:ix/.:i,  aho  with  their 
guns,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  a  supposed  treach- 
ei-ous  attack  of  the  Indinns.  As  soon  ns  the  master  of  the  house 
appeared,  the  Indians,  who  had  been  npparcntly  trying  tocsplniii 
the  cause  of  their  appearance,  came  toward  him  with  oulstrotclicd 
hands,  and  the  chief,  preacnlirig  a  large  jng,  which  liad  been  con- 
cealed by  his  blanket,  said  in  his  few  words  of  Knglish:  "You 
water  no  good — you  Alice  sick — here,  walcrgood — Alice  drink." 
The  gratitude  and  delight  of  the  fatlipr  cannot  be  expressed,  and 
the  Indians  returned  to  their  tents  loaded  with  gifts. 

Lynn,  M(U9.,  Oct.  30,  laSS. 
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OmntMtllaerimabilf$ 
node;  cartmt  qtiia  vote  mterv. 

OcR  historic  information  cnncemlng  ttio  onca  populous  Tcsan 
naliuEi  of  tliQ  Kiir.inkuwa  in  au  average  .<ipeciineii  oftlie  fragmpiitiry 
manner  iti  wliii-h  Indian  Iii«lory  and  tlie  gpneial  history  of  man- 
kind aa  irell  is  transmitted  tooiirlcnonleclge.  Chance  anil  Tale,  [tovr- 
era  uncontrollable  l»y  llie  linman  species,  decide  wlietlier  we  aro  to 
linve  any  knowledge  or  not  of  nn  Important  people  or  of  its  note- 
wortliy  rulers  or  piililic  cliarttetors ;  firt'S,  floods,  tornadoes,  wars 
and  tlie  ravages  of  time  liavc  often  destroyed  the  only  documents 
left  of  llie  literature  of  a.  jjeople,  or  of  its  slylii  of  luvlntecturc  and 
fU'L ;  or  when  soniclhing  lius  come  down  to  our  linics,  wljieli  tcatifles 
to  their  existence,  we  often  Imvo  lf>  scrape  together  our  in fonna- 
tlon  frtiin  tti<>  most  insignilicant  nrd  minute  sources,  frcqU'UnLly  dis- 
torted tiy  nnsafe,  traditional  reports. 

To  rendifr  oin"  knowledge  of  tlie  post  still  more  clieckered  and  un- 
equal, insignificant  towns  and  trllica  are  oHcn  described  at  lengtli 
and  the  deeds  of  llieir  jwtits  yninds  A(>mwn.'*  extolled  lK?yond  meas- 
ure. Wiiy?  Oidy  bfcuuse  Ihey  linppeneit  \o  exist  In  the  vicinity 
of  literary  centres,  or  of  men  of  culture  nlio  Qlled  tUeir  leisure  hours 
in  writing  their  liiograpluca  or  cluonicles.  At  other  times  events  of 
little  importance  are  magnilleil  into  deeds  of  consc^guence,  while 
men  of  heroio  mind  or  eminent  cnpacilies  are  misrepresented  as 
being  mere  comtnon-place  individuals. 

AVith  uui'  knowledge  of  ihe  Karankawa  Indians  chance  Itaa 
playcil  a  capricious  game  as  well  as  with  that  of  many  other  tribes. 
Allboujih  Ihfir  tribe  figures  as  a  people  of  conacqiionce  in  Texan 
colonial  history,  the  information  left  us  by  the  clironiclers  of  the 
times  does  not  give  the  necessary  points  enabling  us  to  classify 
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tliem  accoixliiig  to  race  and  liitigiiairc.  Tiicir  reoorda  report  titat 
crucUies  were  iiiCIic-tcd  liy  lliem  upon  liaruiless  aelUcr^;  llic^'  <lia- 
cuss  Ikcir  boilily  appearance,  llieir  wea[M}ns,  iinplomcnta  aad  ca- 
noes,  willi  ^ome  of  Uicir  customs,  but  Iticy  arc  silent  concerning 
their  retigioiM  ideas,  Lheii' iiiigralioiia,  tlieirtrihat  government,  and 
especially  tlieir  laiiguaj;o,  wiiich  i^  tlifl  most  important  ciiaraeter- 
istic  of  eaeli  trilie,  ami  we  liave  lo  deplore  that  even  in  our  scieit' 
fi/ic  ar;e  BO  Utile  attention  is  [>ai<1  to  tlie  tongues  ol' primitive  Da- 
lions. 

Wlnit  our  predecessors  in  Texan  ethnograpliy  liave  failed  to 
transmit  to  us,  we  Laci  in  a  small  degree  supply  now,  by  diawiiig 
our  concluKions  froiu  alt  Itie  di.tjecla  nifmbnt  of  Karaukawa  tiislxiry 
and  tradition.  TUere  is  n  considerable  iiumliei'  of  these  disfyii- 
ncctcd  notices  to  be  found,  luoie  tlmn  of  many  oilier  western  or 
sou  111  western  tribes,  but  as  to  their  language,  probably  no  liviiit;  iiw 
dividual  can  inform  us  now  about  its  strange  accents  and  piimitive 
vocabulary  bt-yond  wluit  we  liore  piesent. 

For  coiivenienfe  I  have  subdivideti  the  historical  facts  concern- 
ing this  people  into  four  sections: 
I.    Tbc  ICarankawa  people  from  tlic  eailicst  historic  timed  down 
to  1k35.  tlie  bf^'iiiuing  of  Texan  independence. 
II.     Other  Indian  tribes  of  the  Texan  titloral. 
III.     Tribal  synonymy  of  the  Karunltawas. 

iV.    The  Karunkawa  ti-il)e  afler  IttSo  ;  its  decline  nnd  extinction. 
Then  follow  : 
V.     Ethnographic  sketch  of  tlic  Karankawa  Indians. 
Vr.     Treatise  upon  the  Karuukuwa  language* 
WashlDgton,  D.  C,  January,  ISDO. 


KOTKS  ON  KARAXICAVTA  IIISTOnY. 

I.    THE  KAaAIiKAW'A  PEOrLK  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  DOWN 
TO  TlIB  YEAR  18S5. 

Primosque  ft  ertrnnios  mt.lfnilo 
ttravii  Aumun)  ^jie  (clade)  victor. 

TnK  oarliost  i-cport  we  posiexs  on  the  ooasl  tribes  among  wliicli 
lUu  Kaiaiikawaa  li:ive  dwelt  iluring  Ihe  liistoric  period,  is  contfiinert 
ill  tLe  twenty-slxtli  chapter  of  Uie  "Nnufrngios"  composed  by  Almr 
yuTm  Cabf^a  de  Vuca,  one  of  tlie  four  men  who  were  saved  fi-om 
the  iinrortiiiiatc  expedition  of  Pnmlih>  do  Nnjvaoz.  From  1527  he 
subsisted  for  seven  years  nmung  ttie  uoast  tribes,  destitute  of  every 
Itiiog,  even  of  garments,  but  as  A  trader  and  medical  proctilioner 
lie  nmnu;;ed  tu  earn  a  scanty  living,  lie  tlma  l)ecaTne  acquainted 
Willi  many  tribes,  even  of  the  interior  tracts,  and  givca descriptions 
of  them  Ml  bis  ai)ove-mQntioned  record.  Among  the  coast  tribes  tie 
mentions  the  Caoqiies,  Ilnii.  Cbornico,  Doguenes,  &[endica,  Que- 
viMies,  Mariumes.  (iunyeones,  (jiiitoles,  Cnmoli-s,  los  dc  los  lligos.' 
None  of  these  can  be  identified  with  the  tribes  known  in  later 
times  ns  tlic  Karankawas  or  the  Klmhainos  (to  be  described  be- 
low), lliongli  tjome  of  Ibem  must  have  lived  in  Ihe  same  districts. 

Joutely  the  et>mpanion  of  Uoberl  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  on  his  last 
and  ntiforlimate  expedition,  has  left  a  journal  of  his  tmvels,  in 
lAbiuli  he  mentions  the  Koienkalic  among  the  Irities  living  north  of 
tlie  Malignc  river,  and  also  the  Kotiyam  and  the  t^uonan  in  vlie 
same  tiaets  (Margry,  Ducoiivertes  in,  288  ;  date  :  February,  1C87), 
In  another  eilitioii  of  this  joitrn:i!,  tlie  KoienUnhe  are  calleil  Koreu- 
kalii','^  and  placul  between  St..  I-oiiis  Imy  and  the  Mnligne  river. 
In  tlie  Korenkakc  and  the  misspelt  Koienkalie  we  easily  recognize 

'Onrcii.  nialoriiifloreJt  PrimillToi>  dp  Inn  tnilba  a(*clc1cnUh*«,Fte.<  Alndiid,  1710.  Vo], 
I.Xo.  S.  The  cii>ioiu#  irt  <li!Bent>«il  ui  cliii>|>ti>rZO;  {cli.  Sli-oiuo  loa  iDdko*  son  prcttot 
k  uii  nrtiiB):  en.  W:  Dc  la<i  iinrioDCn  t  l(>n;n>«<';  itvrt  he  any k;  "Er  U  InU  d«  Mulbado 
{wlipr«  li«  l.ini)e«l)iil<loa  lPBgiui»:iloi  uiio*  namaudeCanqncf,!  «  loa  au«A  nAinaii  dc 
U«B.  AOrUnicen  la  co«lad(>linRrhiil>Unn|oehotnieiie*,lci>frcutedc«)loiloi  dc.Mcn* 
tlicu." etL-,  irntif  (irUieloi  nUona  dckmliLii  by  lilm  kcix-  IiitI<)  1>>'  KiirAiikiiwun.lbej:  were 
probably  ttioso  otttK  Ca-iqiic*  aM  Die  linn,  trlio  both  llrcd  od  a  tandbar.  11.  II.  Dan. 
orolt,  Wijrkfl^,  xr,  p.  8t,  li«licrpii  tli^it  Chr  Isla  del  Mnlliudo  was  In  Bild  Aoltmlu  Ruf. 

■B.  F.  Freacb,  UlJtor.  CalleuUonft  of  L.t.,  I,  JSIxiq. 
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tlic  Kftrankfliva  In<linii»,  while  the  Quoimii,  in  French  spelling,  ap- 
peal' u>  be  the  Ciijniios. 

Long  tiats  of  otber  Iiitlian  tri])cs  are  adiled  to  Uiesc  passages, 
ftubtlivklcd  iiilo  tribes  living  iioi  tit  :ukI  in  otlicm  living  west  and 
norlUvresl  uf  tlit:  Mallgtiuriver.  Wliert;  llie  t.'X(i1orin<;  purl}'  crossed 
Uii!!  river,  it  was  us  wide  as  the  Seine  al  Rouen  and  probably  it 
was  tUe  Colora<lo  river  of  tlie  present  day.  Some  of  these  tribal 
names  have  the  ring  of  K:irank:ivi'a  ivords,  but  since  many  are  writ- 
ten diiTerently  in  the  two  lisltt,'  we  cannot  attempt  to  annlyze  any 
oftliem  here.  The  tribes  pennancnlly  hostile  to  ttie  |M?ople  among 
whom  the  expedition  was  then  staying,  lived  to  the  soutliwcst, 
toward  the  Kio  Grande. 

Joulcl  then  adds  a  short  ethnographic  notice  upon  the  habits  and 
customs  of  these  coast  people  (Margry,  I>£e.  nt,  28G-'2'J2),  whom 
he  had  leisure  enon^li  to  8lu<Iy  bcfoitj  llie  expedition  started  on  its 
way  nurlUeast.  Tliey  8ceme<l  to  be  peaceable  and  rather  timid 
than  obtrusive ;  except  during  the  heavy  "norlliera'*  the  male  sex 
went  about  in  a  perfeclly  nude  stale,  while  the  females  wore  skins 
reaehing  from  the  bell  to  the  knees.  They  hud  baskets  and  made 
80[na  potter)'  for  cooking  Lliclr  victuals;  the}' possessed  horses^ 
which  lUey  conid  have  obtained  only  from  the  Si>«ninr(ls ;  the  dogs 
«een  among  them  were  voiceless,  thi.ir  ears  were  s-liaiglil  and  their 
snouts  were  like  those  of  foates.  Whcu  upon  Die  Waligne  river, 
tlie  horses  were  always  seen  fleeing  whetiever  Indians  were  ap- 
proaching, or  bathing  in  the  current  of  the  river  (p.  286).  Whelher 
Uiese  Indians  had  any  idea  of  religion,  JouLel  was  unable  toaseer' 
tain  ;  when  questioned  lliey  |>oinlcfl  to  tlie  sky,  and  (he  Freiiehmcn 
were  regarded  by  them  "almost  .is  spirits'*  (p.  '2\i2). 

Tills  author  also  relates  tliat  It.  C.  de  la  Salle  enjoined  Ids  men 
to  treat  these  Indiana  wiUi  care  and  propriety  and  made  small  pres* 
enta  to  tlieui  to  keep  them  in  good  humor ;  for,  said  he,  if  a  con- 
flict should  occur  between  its  ntid  rlio!>e  savnges,  we  would  be  too 
small  in  numbers  to  resist  them  sneeesslnlly. 

Among  the  liibes  nienlioned  in  lliat  vicinity  is  that  of  Uic  Ebn- 
Aumo,  Hebuliainus,  Buhamoa  or  Ibtteainos.  Juutel  stales  in  his 
narrative  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  134)  that  de  la  Jjalle  Hwik  a 
vocabulary  of  their  language,  which  fs  very  dilTercnt  from  Uiatof 
the  Ccnis  and  tnoie  difllindt;  that  they  were  ncighltors  ami  nilles 
of  the  Cents  and  understood  purl  of  their  language.     CaveUer  (iu 

iQna  lUt  in  SiATCT)'-  IMc.,uii(l  Uio  other  knB.  P.  Fi-cncb. 
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Stten,  Knrly  VoyngeSf  p.  22)  states  Uiattlie  "Brncnmns"  dwelt  near 
the  fort  and  that  Die  French  tried  to  puUivnte  their  friendship 
(Marclt,  16H6).  Dt^Hsle's  innp  (.ilwnt  1707?)  pldoes  them  west  of 
a  river  emptying  into  tlie  St.  Lmiis  (nr  St,  Beiiianl)  buy,  Fort 
Lonis  l:)cingon  tbe  mouth  of  saiil  river,  westsjiorc'  Father Uouay 
mentions  tliem  as  being  hostile  to  Ibe  trilie  of  the  Qiiinuls.''  Their 
nume  resenitik'S  ihe  KurunltiLwa  term  bt-ltetuu,  which  is  menliuned 
ill  our  vocabulary'.  Aller  tliat  uu  further  ueutiou  of  thcni  la  diiuIb 
ill  l)ie  annuls  ur  docuuieiits. 

When  Robert  Ctivelierde  la  SuHa  reUimed  to  Uiese  parts,  early  in 
the  year  16H7,  he  made  explorations  (Vom  Fort  Saint  Louis,  which 
lie  had  previously  built  ti|ioii  Si.  Lotiis  bn}'  (part  ol  Matagorda 
bay)  Into  the  snrnninding  distiicts.  On  one  of  these  excnr- 
sions  he  took  awny  IVom  the  Clnnicutlt  Indians  some  ciinocH  to  sail 
up  one  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  bny,  and  lo  estaiiltsh  n  set- 
tlement. They  felt  cnrage<l  at  this  act,  ami  although  peace  was 
ninck*,  Ihcir  iinssious  were  aiousetl.  When  they  licard  of  La  Salle's 
departure  and  assa^siunliun  lliey  attacked  the  (twenty  ur  uiui-e) 
French  iiien  and  women  left  i:ti  the  fort  at  a  time  wtien  Uiuy  were 
oC  Iheir  guard  and  massacred  all  but  five  (1CK7).  Those  who 
nero  »:pari!d  underwent  no  puiiisliiueiit  except  painrnl  tattooing  and 
being  compclleil  to  follow  the  Indiuns  on  their  hniils  and  war-cx* 
pcdilians.^  In  1681)  these  French  people  weic  rescued  by  a  Span- 
ish expedition  under  Dun  Alousode  Leon.^  'J'hal  llie  Clamcoet, 
or  as  llicy  were  also  culled,  Quelaiduibechest  are  the  same  people 
as  (he  Karatiliawiis  will  soon  appear. 

Alter  the  close  of  the  Stmiiish  snccessioii  war,  the  government 
of  Spain  resolvcil  lo  [>ut  a  stop  to  French  cncroaclunenta  upon  ter- 
ritories wliii-h  it  considered  to  he  its  own,  by  occupying  llie  im- 
mense country  now  known  aa  Texas  and  e«tahli8hing  colonies,  forts 
and  missions  upon  its  aiTa.  The  Sabine  river  was  to  be  llie  limit 
between  French  l/niisiana  and  the  new  Spanish  possession,  which 
weul  umler  ditfcrent  names  (pmvincia  de  las  tecas,  proviucla  do 
las  Nuevns  Filipinas  were  the  names  for  the  portion  east  of  Me- 
dina river)  and  governors  wero  installed  in  two  fortlOetl  placesi 
Maci^duches  and  San  Antonio  de  Bcjar. 


*Mit|>  i«pi-o«ttic«il  In  J.  vrintor,  H)»t.  Anier..  It.  391. 

*S1ii»i,  lUrlj-  VoFBgnu,  ii.  ai  (milit). 

»Cf.    JiitiTTOgilory  or  P.  nnd  J.  Tnlnn.  la  N«r*rr,  Wcout.  •!  EtabI-  nt.  ei3-<It. 

*Bjin.'lA,  Biis«roi  !>'  'IM-    SliL-ft,  Dirrut.,  |i.  tv^  <ii«)t7}. 
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Not  long  after  this  (since  1716)  a  nuralier  of  missions  nero  en- 
tablislicd  lo  L'tirisliunize  llio  nalives  anil  IVotn  UvaI  Liiitt!  oinvurd  \rti 
possess  8omc  histoncul  tliougli  scanty  inrormaliun  npoti  the  Texan 
tribes.  Not  nil  of  tlicse  mis-'ions  had  cLurchea  or  otUer  buildings 
ei'cctod  n'Uliiii  tln-ir  fticAS,  as  was  doiio  on  a  large  sciUo  in  and 
around  8aii  AiiUjuio  de  Bejai'  and  in  llie  souUjeru  part  of  Culifur* 
nta,  but  ill  many  of  lliciu  llic  enriile  bccunic  tin  idnerant  le:ic'iier 
and  a<lviser  of  Uie  natives  to  be  eonvcrU'd.  Tliis  wiia  the  cttse»  e.g.^ 
upon  the  lower  Rio  Giandu  and  proliubly  also  hi  some  uf  tha  idis- 
aionn  of  eastern  Texas.* 

Aliliongh  Spanish  domination  was  now  tii  mly  pstalilislted  Ihrongli- 
out  Texas, — at  least  in  the  soullicrn  pnrls  or  ivlint  is  iiotv  Texas— 
btit  litlLe  is  linnKniilied  to  us  aliout  Ihe  nalives  of  Those  purLs  «ltir- 
fng  Ihe  flrht  hnlfof  thceigbleentli  cenUiry  and  the  slate  douuineuls 
preserved  in  Aiisiin  do  not  be^ln  earlier  than  1740.  Kiorn  French 
wrileis  of  the  |ieiiod  we  gather  a  fe«  |wints  wbieli  probably  refer 
lo  ihe  Karaiikawus  or  some  peo|jlu  c-losely  cognate  willi  tlieni. 

A  Freneb  oHlfer,  Siinara  de  Helle-Inle,  was  expU>ring  the  nest- 
ern  eoiinlrtes  and  hud  the  minforlnnu  of  lieing  cnptincil  liy  llie  In> 
dians.  (le  liveil  fifteen  months  in  slavery  among  ft  people  of  an' 
thropnplmjrists  residinj;  at  the  bay  of  St.  lk*i  nard,  one  of  the  seals 
of  Ihe  K:ii'anltawti.<<.  fiom  1719  to  1721,  and  when  released  an<]  re- 
tunied  to  the  French  eolony  on  tbc  Mississippi  river,  llie  narrative 
of  bis  tnigie  fate  estiled  the  compassion  of  Uis  coinitrvnicn  to  sncli 
a  decree  Ihat  iiU  the  contemporaneous  ^Milcrs  on  Louisiana  refer 
toil.* 

Contemporaneously  witli  de  IWIIe-Ii^le's  alny  among  these  na- 
tives, lienaril  de  la  llarpe  relates  Hint  Huranger,  in  iliO,  found  an* 
tliropopiia<;iKts  olNjnt  one  hiuidied  and  thirly  lengnes  wckt  of  thia 
Alisi^issippi  river  (by  sea)  in  Lat.  25*  4o',  ou  what  he  thonghl  to 
be  St.  BeinanI  liny.* 

Sixiy  ytars  after  these  events,  Milforl,  a  Fiendi  commander, 
passed  tln-ougli  southern  Texas  at  the  head  of  tno  hundred  war- 
riors of  tbo  Creek  or  Maskoki  nation  of  Alabama,  and  live  days 
travel  west  of  St,  Bornurd  bay  met  a  tribe  called  Alncapos,  who 
were  nnUn'opuphagi»ts,  as  Ibis  name  designates,  which  is  UUien 

■  Ac(nnprehei)air«hlelorle  ■k«tcharTexAn  miniftnarj  eM«lilUl)meDt»  win  bo  found 
In  II.  H.  nnnri-o(l,  lliiit.  or  Ihe  N'tUi  Mt-xtrapi  SIiiIck.I,  r>.GOQ(Hl)u]fl  tcI.xv). 

*  Cr.  I<i»  own  iviiurt  In  U;(rKty,  IMc.  i-i  Ktjibl,  VI,  110-361,  ttttil  VJut  Lc  I'Age  dB 
PrnlK.  Hi>t.  Df  Lit.(t7ae)UH]  Bofott  (Klli  slitlfl  itbont  him. 

■  Preucta,  lll»t.  VqU  .  of  La.,  lU.  7S,  Tl* ;  i-f.  ibtd.,  itr-iW. 
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from  the  Cbu'lita  langungo.  In  extenuiiLion  of  tliis  clinrge  Alitfort 
stutes,  llmt  ^'Lliey  do  uot  eat  men,  but  roa-st  tliera  oiii}*,  on  aceonnt 
of  the  crueltiea  Oral  pmctiaed  agiLltisb  their  ancestors  by  llie  Spait- 
imds-"' 

Wliethcr  lliis  Inst  sloteroent  reaU  upon  a  roisundoistamliDg  or 
1)A8  to  be  rogai'ilei]  ns  n  ei  itol  itony,  tlic  fact  U  ccrlnlii  lluit  these 
people  were  aulhiopophogist*  up  to  the  )>egiiiiiMig  of  Hit:'  iiiiiploenlh 
century.  Tbc  duthciilic  ami  (luciiiuentary  proofs  that  all  the  or-g- 
inal  (not  all  the  iiitnisivf)  Texan  triltes  were  ni:iii-cnlers  aio  too  nu- 
merous to  (wrinit  any  »loubt  of  this  fact.  The  Toiikawc,  the  In- 
dians on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  the  numerous  Assiiiai  (Cenis,  now 
Caddo)  trit»CA,  and  the  Alnloipa  of  soutliwrslern  L/miitiana  vere 
all  given  to  this  liunibte  prnctice,  and  even  ut  the  ptt'senl  day  the 
Tonkawe  filale  that  human  flet^h  tnsles  like  bear  meat.  Anthro- 
popliagi»<ni  was  also  common  ainonj;  sonic  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
tribes  settled  around  the  ;;reut  Ciiundiaii  lakes.  Ivllindlo'^ists  who 
lliron^h  false  philanthropy  revoke  in  doubt  the  histuric  statcmcuts 
wliieh  prove  the  fael,  have  never  been  able  lo  controvert  these  l«a- 
tinionica ;  Uiey  have  oidy  shown  tlieieby  their  inability  lo  place 
themselves  into  the  slate  of  mind  of  an  aboriginal  Ainerivan  sav- 
age. The  two  brothers  Talon  stated  in  their  exaiuinalion,  that  the 
Clamcocl  did  not  ent  the  boilics  of  llio  slain  Frenchmen.  bnL  were 
in  llic  habit  of  cnliiig  lUose  of  their  Indian  antagonists.  Jenn- 
BniiLisle  Tnlon  said,  that  thfy  offered  him  the  flesh  of  Ayonni 
Indians  during  three  ilays,  but  thai  be  preferred  to  die  of  hunger 
than  to  accept  this  fuod." 

Other  inatanccs  of  anlhro|»ophBgy  among  the  southern  tribes  are 
nuniernua  about  that  perioil.  In  l7l£t  Benar<l,de  la  Harpe  re)K>rts 
that  itexisto<i  among  theTnwakaros^and  theTVichitas,  who  tn  one 
feast  had  eaten  seventeen  Cuneys  (Apaches).*  I'unis  and  Padn- 
kas  (Comantihes)  devoured  each  other's  prisoners  of  w.tr,  as  nar- 
rated by  the  same  officer  in  1719.^  One  of  Ihe  manifold  motives 
for  cannibalism  was  probably  the  expeclntion  of  <Ifpi  iving  the  dead 
of  the  possibility  of  living  a  socniid  lifp  and  of  Inking  revenge. 
In  Mexicu,  Central  and  Sonlh  America  anlhiniiopiingy  was  more 
frequent  and  widespread  lliaii  in  the  northern  continent. 

At  the  end  of  the  eiglileentb  century  we  inccl  with  some  Spanislt- 

1  G^drinl  Miirmi,  Vninlro  on  conp  il'ocil  rnjildevtir  mpi  ditrercnU  T<)]ragcB«l  noa 
D^wir  lUtis  I-i  iinKaii  Civet.    T'lrl*.    All.  XI  (IBOi).  )■.  VO. 

>  t*.  Uiiij^ry.  l>«i^ct  Ewbl.  Ill,  ii.filU.  *  liU-nnchI  wllh  LhffTuMitonl. 

•  Umttwy,  Ma.  ri,  SUI.  *  Usigrjr,  Die  VI,  3U. 
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Mexican  documcnta  wliich  give  ua  nn  insiglit  into  the  civil  condi- 
tion o(  the  Kai'Anknwa  atul  of  soiue  of  Uie  coast  tribes  of  tbeir 
neigUborliood. 

A  docuiut-'iit  preserved  in  llic  state  nrcbives  la  Austio,  eoiisttlled 
by  me  in  December,  1884,  la  datctl  1793  and  meiibiona  llie  foiimUi- 
tion  of  missions  among  the  Karaiikawas  on  Colorado  river,  aiaong 
the  C0CO8  (perhaps  near  Sahino  river),  the  lioicofjuisas  on  lower 
Trinity  river,  and  among  tlte  Cotnnnclies.  **It  ia  impossible  to 
ctiriatiatitze  the  Carancahttazes  of  tho  Colorado  on  auooiint  of  the 
elose  friendship  which  they  entertain  wiili  tlie  Lilians  .... 
The  Cai'ancah nazes  originated  and  came  from  the  const  and  tlnrins 
BUnimer  continnally  live  npon  the  islands,  in  winter  in  the  siir< 
foundings  of  liefiigio.  For  tht  ir  crossings  and  Bsheries  they  jws- 
8CSS  cauocSf  and  there  is  also  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nueces  bay 
or  river  (en  las  Kuezes)  ;  they  lilfe  to  visit  the  b:iy  (Ins  laguiias) 
and  the  coast,  as  there  are  qimnlitiea  of  cactus-figs  arounU  it.  From 
all  this  it  appears  how  troublesome  it  would  be  for  these  Indians 
to  give  v]i  tlieir  own  territory  ;  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  Imve 
control  of  tlie  Port  of  Mata  Gor<l.i,  and  hence  ttie  site  selecteii  [for 
Iheir  mission]  iLt  Refngio  seems  tlie  bcst^  as  the  lands  there  will 
never  become  deflcieut  of  the  larger  game,  necessary  for  their  sns- 
teuancc  ;  .  .  it  will  be  necessary  to  eslablish  a  new  fort  (presidio) 
upon  the  sjxjt  pi'U[>osed  for  locating  the  Carancahuazes  upon  Colo- 
rado river,  whiih  will  be  distant  about  twenty  leagues  from  thesiie 
of  Nuestra  Seuora  del  Refngio,  where  the  other  Ciirancabuaacs 
live  under  the  superintendence  of  Father  Garza," 

Refugio  is  tlie  county  seat  of  Refbgio  county  anil  lies  below  tJie 
confluence  of  La  Vaca  and  Medio  creeks,  midway  between  Corpus 
Christ!  and  Victoria,  about  28"^  40'  Lat.  It  ia  distant  al>out  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  southwestern  direction  from  Matagorda  town, 
which  is  biitit  at  tlie  outlet  of  Colorado  river.  It  appears  tliat 
ilidi\idufll8  of  tho  Knrankawa  people  were  then  settled  at  two 
places  at  lOust,  and  were  changing  their  habiintiona  with  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  Spanianls  were  in  the  habit  of  peopling 
tbeir  missions  with  the  Indians  of  the  ncigb)H>iing  tribes  by  using 
military  force.  The  mission  of  Xueslra  Seuura  dc  R^^-fugio  was 
established  in  1790  and  had  Bixly-scvun  Indians  in  1793  (H.  II. 
Bancroft,  Vul.  iv,  p.  S33).  A  census  taken  in  1HI4  shows  one 
hundred  uud  uiuety  individuals  settled  thcra  (Texas  Stale  Ar- 
cbives). 
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Another  mission,  where  some  Karaukawas  lia<1  been  settled  wiUi 
Aranama  ludiaDS  ai)<)  pcrha|>s  with  uUicr  tribes  nlao,  tvas  Ln  Biiliia 
del  Kspirilu  Santo,  on  the  sotitliern  bank  of  San  Antonio  river, 
flO'l  Ijirij;  a  little  below  the  city  of  Goliad.  A  sliorl  distance  sep- 
arated il  from  Kerugio.  mliicb  jg  .ilinost  duo  miuUi  ;  a  et^nans  of 
the  misdion  taken  in  1789  shows  eighty-two  Individnals.*  Miili- 
hmproixlt's  work  **dcrFroisiaftt  Mexico"  (184*2),  ii,  120,  oven  places 
the  original  &ite»or  the  Karankawa  hetMreen  Gollati  or  La  Dnhia 
and  Aransas  (Amnzabo),  anH  for  doing  Ibis  lie  uiueil  have  had 
some  docunictilnry  tvidence  before  him. 

A  document  of  the  close  of  the  cigblecntb  century,  dated  1796 
and  extructeii  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  bis  "Geografia  dc  las  Lengiina 
de  Mexico"  (lfiC-1),  p.  3H2,  proves  that  the  land  occiipieil  by  the 
Lipana  of  llie  lower  i-otintricA  bonlered  east  upon  ihose  of  the  Ko- 
rankairns  and  Llic  Ikirrados.^ 

The  reports  concerning  this  coast  people,  which  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  differ  coiisitlerably  from  the 
CArlicr  ones  by  the  constant  i-erercnces  made  to  Ibc  unparalleled 
ferocity  and  crnclty  tfnd  the  dcsidlory,  unforeseen  attacks  of  these 
**barlmnanB."  Horrible  stories  are  still  told  by  the  descendants 
of  the  settlers  of  the  cniinihalistic  Atrocities  pracLiBcd  upon  Uic  iso- 
lated families  of  their  ancestors  who  had  settled  in  the  coast  (racU, 
Not  only  the  whites  felt  the  rage  of  those  aborigines,  who  began 
to  see  that  gradually  their  coast  lands  would  slip  from  their  liiUi- 
crto  almost  undisputed  control,  but  also  intertribal  coulests  with 
the  Lipans,  Arauninas,  Tonknwii,  Biilai  and  cliicHy  with  the  Co- 
iDBnclies,  whom  they  greatly  feared,^  callctl  lliu  Karankawa  war- 
riors to  arms  and  indicted  heavy  losses  u|hjii  them  before  Texas 
became  an  independent  common n-ealtb.     Captain  Thomas  Bridges 


I  IrfiBnhta  del  Ktplritn  Snnto  wni  founded  h»  a  preHdto  \n  1733oti  tli«  iluof  dela 
Snllc's  Flirt  81.  l^ulnnii  I.b  Vni-ii  Hvor;  tcnnFfcrn^l  Ui  l)i«  Sun  Antitntorlrttrntiotii  ITJI; 
niorcd  tip  tti«  river  to  tl»  llnnl  i>ltit  oi>I'oi^)lo  tiolliid  In  iTlD.  la  litU lU  potmlnlloa  waa 
Htv  hniKlrcdflnd  flneen.    II.  il.  Ilancrort,  Workn,  Val.  xv,6S3. 

■  Dormdoi  or  "Ii)diADa|)amte<l  in  airl|>c«."  ITIio  [•«iBaga  runo  ii«rall»wa:  "Ix>k  !>>• 
psiKaH<ilrld«n«ii  do*  clanunonibriKUs  deiurlbajr  d«  sk^lo* ''oo  rcfi;icii(;iu  .il  eurmt 

■kl  RioOrandf,  ct);a»  nguAi  Imi  bRfiAD Loa  dealii>o  tienvn  hub  nltemtiU- 

na  Ue  pas  y  pucrr.i  con  Io4  Indloa  eamncaffUMCf  j  bornuloi  qtm  liabU.nti  In  utnr  ismii. 
•  ,  .  .  Fornl  oiicntcaiiH  Iin)iU;«BOD  ]<iscuninsu«etia7  twrradot,  |iruvIiiriadi:TiJ>»; 
|)or  cl  tur  nuG»tni  fiontcra." 

*  Unillnrd,  N.  D..  Uie  TlStiovy  of  ttie  Tteiinbllc  of  Texna;  p.  S8I  aqi.  (Ixmdati.  IMt, 
8ira)aUU«Uialllto-'Ciimni'iiliuiiB  about  Uie  year  lIWoonuneucedaBiuguiuKij  wurwitb 
ibe  CvnatKbci,  wbicli  lasted  fur  leTaiaJ  year*." 
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used  to  Eitate,  llial  Tram  \8<)Q  up  to  his  liino  about  thirty  war  par- 
ties, nnd  not  lanrc,  bad  beca  sent  out  hy  Ibeac  Indiani. 

The  rcrocitv  or  the  Kiirank.iwns  is  easily  aciroimtcd  for,  wlien  we 
considoi*  tho  Iinitfllities  which  they  e>:|)«riGnc<Hl  at  llie  )iaii<I»  of  tlie 
white  people  who  came  to  deprix-e  them  or  their  fishing  gionntJs 
and  coast  ttacts,  and  moreover  interfered  with  their  family  con- 
nections. 

Wliile  Galveston  island  was  ocenpied  by  llie  wellkiiowii  pirate 
Lafltle,  sunte  of  liis  men  in  1618  abducted  one  of  the  Kariinktiwa 
women.  To  revenge  this  injury,  about  three  hnndiTiI  of  iheso  lu- 
dinns  landed  on  tlie  sand-bar,  near  the  *-T!)ree  Trees."  Wiien  tliia 
became  known,  two  hundred  of  lite  adventurers,  armed  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  immediately  iiroeeede<i  down  the  island  to  meet 
the  Iniliiins,  wlio  after  a  stubborn  tl^^iit  and  tlie  loss  of  about  thirty 
men  willidrew  to  the  mainland.  After  Lnlltte  had  evacuate<I  his 
position  u|ion  that  islan<l.'  Ur.  rarnetl  visited  it  In  1821  to  hunt 
for  treasures  snpposed  to  jiavo  been  buried  there  hy  the  freebooters. 
He  found  some  Indians,  attacked  tlicm  and  put  lliein  to  flight.  The 
liistorinn  Yonkura  believes  that  it  was  Ihrongli  llicse  attacks  that 
the  Knrflnkn«:i3  Siub&eqnenlly  beeauie  f-o  hostile  towards  the  colo- 
nists following  in  the  irake  of  Stephen  Austin. 

In  lfi'22  these  Indians  put  to  death  four  men  left  In  t^harge  of 
two  vesKels  loaded  with  immigrants  and  gfKxIs,  at  the  m<u]th  of  Itie 
Colorado  river,  ami  desti'oyerl  llie  goods. 

Encounters  between  tiic  settlers  and  llie  Karanliawn  Indians  oo- 
currcd  not  only  on  the  coast,  hut  also  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Texan  tide-water  section.  Thus  in  1823,  «lieu  tho  eily  of  San 
Felipe  de  Austin  was  founded  on  tlie  lower  Brazos  river  by  Ste|i!iun 
Austin,  one  of  the  settlers  reported  that  a  number  of  Karankawas 
had  come  up  tlie  Colorado  river  and  cncamperl  at  tiie  month  of 
Skull  creek,  a  norlhweHtern  flflliient  of  tiie  Colorado  in  Colorado 
cimnty,  fifteen  mi  lea  below  Ids  settlemenl.*  From  their  ambush 
they  killed  Loy  and  Alley,  two  of  his  young  friends  who  were  Just 


•  Qiiat<>(|  ryom  H.  S,  ThraM,  Plctorinl  TIlMnrf  nf  Tcxn*  Ct!)TQ>,  pp.  IM.  whn  Mm  irlfpfl 
■oma  of  Uie  InaiatfniM  t«low.  l^flUr,  who  ttIM  Iteo  in  Yiirfltii).  fliHt  hml  lil»  iiirntlcal 
li«a<li|»art(>rs.  IM  I- 18)3,  on  nrandeTerreltlnnd,  now  Itiiretiirin.cofittorLoHUUiiK.aBU 
Mifhton  lh»  AmeHcim  iiil«  in  lIic  UuUlnor  New  Oilfuttm  (1818). 

•  W.  D.  I>(tw(4-i,  LelUm  (ywB  Bii  piu-ty  Kttlcr  ofTcnn*:  l,ntii"Tlllc.  IWl;  pp.  57. 
M  (ktur  tlalcil  Aug.  IS^  Unj.  Uo  aUo  tncaUona  baTiiif  kts  ToufcawQ  IndUinai  cr. 
p.  43. 
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returning  in  Ihcir  boat  with  a  load  of  corn  :  a  tbiM  nun,  Clnrke, 
wLo  wi\s  with  tlicm  manngctl  to  escape,  Ihotigh  severely  nrotnukHt. 
Henlarm'.l  the  settlers  on  Ibe  day  following  ;  Uiey  galhured,  nm- 
buslii-d  the  Iiuliaiis  an<I  kilted  nine  of  Ihotn  oti  one  k|>uI  and  ten 
morcQpon  llie  pi-airie.  Morefigtita  oeuiirredaii  Tiny  prairie.  Tlicso 
Indiana  are  dcKcrilted  by  him  as  tail  men  of  a  stout,  ningnifleent 
exterior,  as  excellent  bownipn  and  fierce  cannibals,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Urazos  and  llrozos  Santiago.'  Their  bows  were  as 
long  as  they  were  themselves  and  they  hit  their  mark  with  great  pre- 
cision at  a  dif.t.ince  of  one  liundred  yartls.  They  wore  beautiful 
plaits  of  Imir. 

AVliilu  enjinged  in  surveying  lands  in  1824,  Captain  Cliriesman 
had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Karanliawas  on  tin;  St.  Bernard 
river  and  Gulf  prairie.  The  scvere&t  encounter  was  sustaiue*!  by 
a  company  under  Captain  Ranilall  Jones  on  a  crettc  in  Brazoria 
couiily,  einco  eallrd  Jones'  cretU.  FiHeen  Indians  were  reimrtetl 
killed  and  the  wltiti'tf  Inst  three  men. 

The  deslinies  of  this  littoral  nation  began  to  Iflke  a  decisive 
turn  in  I82d,  when  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  who  had  lui^ely 
increascfl  in  numbent,  banded  together  to  rid  Ihrmselvcs  of  llie&e 
predatory  Indians,  who  had  become  exasperated  by  their  frequi'iit 
logaea  of  warriora  and  revenged  themaelven  by  alealing  and  inunti'r- 
ing.  Col.  Austin  reipiestrd "Captain  Abner  Kuyl;cndall  togathera 
corps  of  volimleeis  and  lo  expel  the  Indians  from  his  land  giant, 
whifh  extended  west  to  the  La  Vnca  river.  The  Indians  were  routed 
and  while  the  troops  piirsuod  them,  they  woie  met  at  the  Mana- 
huila  (or  Menawhila)  ereek,^  ^ix  miles  east  of  Goliad  city,  by  & 
CntboMc  missionary  of  La  Bahin,  who  took  the  refugees  nnder  his 
protection.  He  conveyed  the  iiromise  of  tlieae  Indians,  that  they 
would  never  show  lIicraBclvca  again  east  of  tlie  La  Vaca  river,  antl 
this  pmmise  waa  acceptett.  But  they  did  not  kiH^-p  this  compact 
for  any  length  of  time;  portions  of  them  retnrne*,!  to  the  Colo- 
rado river,  committed  new  depredntiona  and  were  acourgwl  again 
by  the  colonists,^  This  deTeat  is  evidently  the  same  event  w  hit-Ii  is 
narrated  by  a  relative  of  Stephen  Austin,  Blrs.  Slary  Austin  llol- 
ley,  in  her  book  :  Texas  (Lexington,  183C,  8vo,  with  map)  ;  she  Is 

*  Xe«r  the  loutbem  end  of  TaHre  Ietiin<l.  Tcxai. 

*  An  nOI'iei't  of  Snn  Antonto  nror  romlrg  rroin  the  ncrUiwcit. 

*  TliniH,  i<.  t:>l.  Bnkcr,  U.  VV.  C,  Texam  Scmp  Uook.  n'.i;  an  article  UkcD  iVon 
Tuut  Almai  nc,  1971,  anilcompowd  by  J.IT.  Kuy^ciditl]  Is  lD«ertr'l  Kbcri'.  Tht;  cnrlier 
Triumes  of  tlie  Texas  Alnnuiio  ounUlu  maaj  BTticlw  aS  taJue  tOr  ludUu  liUtor ^r. 
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more  rirciims'.anlini  in  Iier  account,  but  fiiils  to  give  llie  date  of 
tlie  occurrPiKro.  In  lliis  alie  is  l'(iuu11«*1  by  many  otbtr  cbroiiiclcrs 
ami  liistorinns  of  the  w(>st,  who  seem  to  lliiiik  thai  history  can  ha 
written  tcilhont  an'/  chroHolatjy. 

The  same  event  is  nUn  rererred  to  in  a  sensational  article  on  thia 
tribe  iiisertetl  in  "The  Ui'pTiIilit"  of  St.  Louis,  Slissonri,  of  April 
13,  1889,  i>aj;o  13,  which  appears  to  place  thia  final  reduction  of 
the  Karaiilinwtts  after  the  time  Ihey  had  niassaci-ed  Iho  inlinbitnnla 
anil  destroyed  tlie  town  uf  Malayorda  in  1827  ( ?)  and  adds  an  in- 
cident, of  warfare  which  took  place  near  OUl  Caney  and  reach 
creek.  Not  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  the  causation  and  chrono- 
logic order  of  historic  events. 

Among  the  earlier  AtneHcan  settlers  it  was  an  admitted  fact, 
thai  many  o^  the  depredations  and  murders  committed  by  Indians 
on  isolated  farms  and  upon  inofl'enKive  bunting  parties  passing 
through  llie  connlry  weie  instigated  by  ilie  Alexican  popidation, 
who  regarded  the  Anglo-Americans  as  iniruders  aiu)  feaiTd  their 
increasing  nninbcrs.  Mrs.  Oliver  also  refers  to  the  fuel  thai  somo 
KarankantLs  together  «itli  other  Indians  formed  part  of  lite  Mex- 
ican ami}',  and  that  after  the  battle  of  the  Alamo  tho  American 
settlers  retaliated  heavily  for  the  crimes  committed  by  theni  with 
or  wiiliout  the  behest  of  their  Mexican  siiiwriors.  This  bi-ought 
them  into  submission  and  made  them  perceive  tho  ncceBstly  of  be- 
ing on  better  terms  with  their  new  inleis. 

Their  losses  in  numbers  and  the  distjuhitc  mode  of  life,  which 
tliey  had  adopted  while  they  were  dependent  on  the  Mcxtoaiia, 
did  more  than  any  other  causes  to  brin^  on  their  decay  as  a  na- 
tional l>ody  and  their  final  extinction.  Tiie  sad  story  of  tlielr  an- 
nihilation during  tlia  era  of  Texan  independence,  with  some  notices 
on  their  latest  chiefs,  will  l>e  recounted  in  another  chapter. 

To  close  lip  llie  period  of  the  national  independence,  I  Intend  to 
give  a  rapid  survey  of  al!  the  coast  tribes  known  to  lia\e  existed 
iu  the  neighboi  hood  of  the  Karankawas.  an  undertaking  which  may 
ultimately  shed  more  light  upon  the  nffiuillea  once  existing  among 
them  in  race  or  langunge  than  we  have  now.  Another  clia|jter 
will  deal  wilb  the  various  names  under  which  the  Kaiankawa  In- 
dians, or  portions  of  them,  were  known  to  the  whites  and  ludians. 
H 


n.     OTHER  IXDUH  TRIBES  OF  THE  TEXAX  LTTTORAL. 

Interim  duin  (u  celtrtg  tagittai 
promit,  haee  dmttt  acuU  tivtettdot. 

"  SiwiLAR  cHinatefi  produce  fiimilnr  habits  Hurl  cnatoms  **  is  an 
ethnologic  principle  wliicli  may  he  accepted  as  tnic  in  its  general 
sense,  but  in  not  wltboitt  it«  restrictions.  The  gitlf  coast  or  tide 
wat«r  section  or  Texas  hna  once  harbored  mrtny  indigenous  trilKS, 
called  autochtlioitic,  because  tliey  had  Torgotten  all  aliotit  the  for- 
mer migralions  of  their  ancestors  or  congeners.  These  tribes, 
entirely  identified  with  Ibe  country  in  which  tboy  grew  up,  all 
showed  many  analogies  in  their  habits;  tliey  wore  no  moccaMns, 
protected  themselves  with  dress  or  skins  in  cold  we&iher  only,  lived 
Id  the  pure  hunter  and  fisher  state,  painted  and  tattooed  themselves, 
worennthropopha^iats  and  engaged  In  continual  warfare nnioiig each 
other.  To  lliese  belong  the  tritws  of  the  Al/ikapa,  of  the  AssJnai, 
tiie  ICaranlcnwa,  the  Tonkatveya  and  the  I'aknwa.  But  there  were 
also  some  tribes  in  this  liitoral  tract,  who  were  inirnders  from  the 
north  and  differed  from  thcalwivein  many  oftlieir  customs,  though 
by  length  of  time  they  came  to  adopt  some  of  tlicse.  Wc  Imve  to 
coont  among  tlicsc  intruders  the  various  Apachc-Tinnu  tribes,  of 
which  the  Lipans  were  the  most  pruuiinent,  and  also  whatsoever  of 
the  Fiini  family  {Wlchitas.Taw:dioni,  Wcko)  advanced  &o  fur  south 
as  to  reach  teuiporarilj*  the  coast ;  also  the  Kdyowe  and  the  Coman- 
chcs,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  great  Shoslioiiian  (Xc'-iimc,  Me'- 
uma)  inlan*!  family.  Of  all  these  intniinve  b<idio8  of  Indians  none 
settled  permanently  on  the  coast  except  a  portion  of  the  Lipaiis. 

I  l>egin  with  the  enumeration  of  audi  tribes  as  lived  nearest  to 
the  Kamnknwft  Indians,  the  numerous  bays,  inlets  and  sandbars 
of  the  Texas  coast.  With  these  the  probability  is  greater  than 
with  the  remoter  ones  that  they  were  congeners  in  race  or  language 
with  the  trilie  which  cluefly  occupies  our  attention.  I  sliall  often 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  Professor  J.  C.  E.  Buschniflnn's  notes  on 
the  Texan  tribes,  arrayed  in  alphabetic  order  in  his  '*  Spuren  dor 
aztekisriien  Sprnehe,"  BeiHn,  1859  (Transact.  Roy.  Acad.   Sci- 
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eiicea  of  1854),  pp.  417-4.'>5.  He  wns  tlie  first  scientist  wlio  pub- 
lUlied  a  methmiic  aecotnit  of  tins  poriioii  of  Narlli  Aiueiicaii  In- 
ciianology. 

Tlie  Aranama,  an  flgiicnlturnl  ami  peaceable  pcoi)Ie,  were  settled 
Dpon  llie  mission  of  La  BaLia  aoutb  of  Goliad,  where  some  Koi-an- 
kan-a  [udians  also  forcued  a  pu.rt  of  the  ncupliylca.  Tliey  aro 
repoited  to  have  previoiialy  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  wnrliko 
Kiiraukanu,  lliougti  no  dale  is  given  for  the  event.  Morse,  in  bis 
Report  (1822),  uienlionB  Arrenainnnes  to  the  ntimhcr  of  one  hun- 
dred anil  tncnty  men  upon  Ibe  San  Antonio  liver  and  thetribe  ex- 
isted there  mnch  later.' 

BUkatronge ;  see  Caoqne. 

C'toque  was  tbe  name  of  a  tribe  living  upon  the  sandbar  nliere 
A.  N.  Cabo^ft  de  Vaca  antl  his  three  companions  suffered  sUipwreelc, 
and  whicU  he  calls  Island  of  Misfortune  (Isla  del  Malhado).  Tliey 
spoke  utiotlier  lungciiige  or  ilialect  than  the  llan,  who  liveil  upon 
the  same  island,  and  whose  name  appears  to  be  Uie  Caddo  term 
hayiinu,  contracted  into  bA-an,  ba  n,/)eo^)!e,  men.*  Jn  anotlier  chap- 
ter of  his  ''Naiifi'aglos"  this  people  is  called  Ca|)oqiic5.  and  Father 
Anastasius  Doiiay  speaks  of  them  as  Quuaqiiis,  living  near  St* 
Louis  bay.  raising  crops  of  maize  and  selling  horses  al  low  pnces.^ 
Tliey  iKflongcd  to  the  Biscalronges  or  "U'"eeper«*'  seen  by  de  la 
Salle's  eotnpiuiiunA,  ami  indivicbials  of  the  itanie  genu  always  went 
together ,^  as  reported  by  Cabe<,;a  de  Vjwa.  These ''Weepers"  were 
called  by  that  name,  because  before  presenting  a  request  or  com- 
plaint, they  cried  and  wept  in  tbe  most  piteous  manner  for  half  an 
hour  —  a  peculiar  and  ctprcssivc  kimi  of  gesture  language  1  This 
custom  was  common  among  the  tribes  of  the  vicinity  and  bence 
Biscatronges  cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  tribal  name,  as  sevei'a.l 
tribes  diU'ering  from  each  other,  whenever  they  observed  this  cus- 
tom, conld  be  called  so.^  Tbe  tribes  of  the  Kouyani  and  Qnounn 
we  have  mentioned  previously.  An  anonymons  Mexican  document 
of  1828  states  that  tbe  "Tarancahnases  y  Cnjanos"  are  coast  lriV>e8 
scuttei'cd  from  tbe  harbor  of  Corpus  Chrtsii  (northeastward)  to  the 
bar  of  Colorado  river.    They  arc  good  6ghtei-s  and  often  attacked 


'U.  S.TIiran.  riclotti)  illitorr  ofTflXM;  &t.  Loiii*.  Mo.,  ir,9,p.  HO. 
1  Till*  C«<lilo  word  fa  varl«ii«lr  pronoumwil :  l4«>-n>iii,  li^aau,  Iia-noo,ot0.i  SO  AKHm 
la:JiUli)o  b«Buo,  lit.  "red  par»oo,"  aitlHO,  AUou  laiAUliig  rtd, 
•fihM.  I>lKov«rT.  p.  W7. 

«  C<tl>ec>  da  VnDii,  lu  BMRiia,  IllMorUilarM,  t,  i)ii.  IT,  38. 
*  For  Uie  Tub  ftf  tattp,  cry,  our  l£«nuik«wji  U*t  ha*  nie  icna  owljra. 
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St.  Austin's  GolonistA,  though  tlicy  were  repulspd  by  them.  Bold 
tribes  bad  about  one  hiindreil  families  as  a  joint  popnlalion.' 
'•  Ciijftnos  or  Cnyanes"  are  inentioimii  long  tiefore  tliia  aa  inhabit- 
ing lnw;t3  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  (<Ie  Hpjar),  pi'ohal>Iy  be- 
cause placed  there  npon  a  miftftion  and  they  mnst  be  identical  with 
the  Caoqites  and  also  with  tlio  Coki-a,  wlioin,  in  1849,  IkilLacrt  de- 
clares to  be  a  brunch  of  the  "  Koronks."* 

The  Cocos  mentioned  by  Morse  and  others  appear  to  have  lived 
in  Loni^innaand  to  belong  to  the  Atiiknpa  rainily  ;  the  Caiido  term 
k6kn,  kiiku  mcHns  wa/er;  <•/.  the  nnmcs  of  Coco  prairie  andofArm- 
coco  in  western  Louisiana,  Vernon  Taiish. 

Ebalmmo.  What  wo  know  of  this  tribe  had  all  been  staled  pi*o- 
vionsly  among  the  early  aeconnls  upon  the  Karutikawa.  Tboy  do 
not  appear  again  in  history  and  probably  were  a  tribe  closely  affil- 
iated to  the  Karankan-n. 

En'goanna  are  referred  to  by  Charlevoix  (Nouvelle  France,  cd. 
Shea,  IV.  90)  ;  they  were  in  1(387  at  war  with  the  Buhauios  or  Bra- 
camos,  and  Qgure  npon  Ihc  maps  of  the  pcrioi). 

The  Kironona  Indiana  were  a  tribe  living  nljont  thirty  leagaes 
sonthwcpt  of  the  Aiiainai  or  Ccnis,  and  wore  seen  by  Joutel  and 
others  in  1C86,  who  cnlled  them  Kiknnona.4.  Acconling  to  a  note 
in  Fiencli,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  p,  1 1  (1875),  they  occupied  an  island  or 
peninsula  in  St.  Benmnrs  bay,  wliit-h  was  Icn  miles  long  ami  five 
broad.  Aoust.  Duuny  inentionii  them  as  nei^hbois  of  thu  Uiska- 
Irongea  or  "  Weepers  "  and  calls  them  Ktronumes.  Burcia  in  his 
^n^fiyo  refers  to  Joutera  vi^it  among  them,  stating  that  the  Ki- 
kanonas  received  the  Frencli  in  frii^ndly  manner  and  Iiad  tlicir  hands 
full  of  ears,  thereby  welcoming  tliem  to  a  repast.  Tliey  referred 
to  a  white  people  in  the  West,  cruel  and  treacherous,  evidently  qI< 
biding  to  the  Spanish. 3  Daniel  Coxe,  in  liisCnrotonK,  p.  38  (1741), 
mentions  the  Kirononas  as  a  tribe  settled  on  the  Texas  coast  \x\Xin 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  will  be  shown  below  who  Uicse  Ki- 
ranonas  really  were. 

The  Muifcye,  Malleyes  or  Mayes  were  a  trilw  who  during  tlio 
eightccnlh  and  nineteenth  centuries  lived  in  the  immcdiato  viciu- 
ity  of  the  Karnnkawa  Indians.     They  are  mentioned  in  a  census 

■  Soo.Geogr.  Mcxlo.,18T0.p.  !!fi6:cr.ai<;r..  18^.  p.ML 

■Journtil  Ethnol.  Soo^ll,  i«,81ll(l.oii>rlon.liad). 

*<y.  Uitrqu«CIo  «i)>]  JoUel.  Account  of  Uie  Utaoor..  ct«.,  in  Frmch,  Hlil.  Coll. 
of  La.,  n.  9ra. — CliHrlevitlx.  N«w  FnoKt,  ect.  Sbeft,  IV.  ((0:  fooiaoW  qaottag  Wtiha 
Avul,  Dou«7  nnd  AtrbA  C&veller. 
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of  tlie  Indians  of  Nacogiloelies  juris<1tction,  Uk^n  in  1790:  Ata* 
capas,  Maj'cyes,  Orcoqiiiza,  Cocoa,  etc^,  and  Dr.  Sitiicy,  in  tus  mca- 
sageof  1605/  mentions  thcMnycs  oa  living  on  a  Ui-go  creek  called 
8t.  Gabriel,  near  the  month  of  the  G(incl4>lonpe  rivev  an<l  running 
into  Uie  bay  of  St.  Bernard.  They  llien  nnmltered  two  hnndred 
men,  spoke  Atakapa(?),  hut  liad  a  Inng^iii^cof  llioirnwn.  Braek- 
enridge's  Views  of  Louisiana  (I8H),  p.  87,  calls  thom  JlnyeeB.  Old 
Simon,  my  Tonkawe  inrormant,  Bald  that  the  Mcye,  or  Miyi,  spoke 
a  dialect  of  TonUawc  and  Hvod  near  lUe  Texan  coast,  where  he  saw 
tbcm.  That  Ihey  were  a  people  cognate  lo  the  Tonkawe  is  moile 
probable  by  tlic  fact,  that  a  clan,  or  gens  among  these,  is  called  Muye 
or  Mt-yti,  said  to  signify  iiizzincas.^  Villa  Seuor  knows  of  the 
Malleycs  (p.  S2S')  as  being  settled  npon  a  walcr-spring  Los  Fucn* 
tecitas  in  the  district  of  San  Antonio  and  calls  llicni  pagans.  Ar- 
rictvita  calls  Llicm  IMayoyes,  scttUnl  upon  Iho  Snn  Xnvicr  Mi.*vRinn, 
which  is  not  identifiable  with  any  of  the  mission  aites  now  known. 
(Bnsclimann,Spuren,  p.  434.) 

Wc  now  come  to  a  series  of  tribes  which  have  many  ctlinic  and 
linguistic  particulars  in  common  with  the  Karankawas.  These 
particulars  will  be  given  in  detail  bulow  and  will  go  far  lo  estuh- 
llsli  linguistic  nfllnlty,  though  only  a  dtatant  one.  Tliese  tribes 
are:  (I)  the  bands  now  known  under  the  collective  name  Tonka- 
weya,  alibrevinted  Tonkawe  ;  and  (2)  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
Uie  Lower  Rio  Grande.  The  former  exient  of  this  family  is  not 
known  with  accuracy.  I  have  called  it  I'llkawa  fi-om  one  of  their 
tribcfl,  £omc  of  whose  representatives  stitvivc  at  the  picsent  time 
under  the  name  of  Pintos. 

The  TVnAntre  [veople  of  Texas,  now  living  upon  Ibe  Oakland  re- 
serve in  the  northern  pai  la  of  Imlian  Territory,  is  a  conglomerate 
of  tribal  remnants  closely  rclatcil  to  each  other  but  dilfcriug  con- 
siderably in  tlicir  Ixnlily  size  and  constitution.  The  language  of 
the  •'oUI  people"  among  them  contains  many  lerius  regarded  as 
archaic  by  those  who  speak  the  language  of  the  "  young  people," 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  totemic  gentes  of  the  people —  (which  in 
1884  had  dwindled  lo  seventy-eight  persons),  bears  the  name  '*  the 
genuine  Tonkawe."    Tonkawfiya  is  the  Wiko  name  of  the  people, 

'  L«wl»  BD-I  Clnrk,  Phror..  l*«rt.  p.  75. 

*H«rnn  •Ifcnillra  ttrrttpin  in  tlie  Tunknw*  iMiRittKA;  ■  trib«  of  "Torttlga**'  1« 
awDtlooffd  In  th«  Ticiiitty  nbnat  lh«  middle  of  tha  d|:hlc«DUi  cvutury,  Raid  to  be  oaMvd 
after  n  tHrUa-nhniird  lull  In  the  lido  water  tccliau  of  Tcana. 
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by  which  thpy  are  menttoncKl  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago ;'  it  Ia  said  to  mean  '"lUey  all  stay  together,"  w6ya,  w6-i,  wat'h, 
being  the  Caddo  word  Tor  nil.  IJiit  they  call  thems^ves  by  the  Ton- 
kawe  rintne  of  Tilsknii  nuUlt^h,  iiulJgfinous  iiit^a,  n(ttii>s  Jitdiana,  or 
people  of  tfiie  country^  ft"d  oh«»rve  the  iiislitutes  of  mother-right. 
Just  [irioi-  totlieir  removal  from  noilhwestorii  Texas  to  their  new 
botiu't»,  ill  Se|)teiuher  and  Oulolx-i-,  1884.  I  Imd  llie  opiimluniiy  to 
BiiKly  llieir  languan;o  at  Fort  Grifliii,  on  the  Clear  folk  of  Urazos 
river,  where  ihey  had  i>eeii  placed  after  the  close  of  the  secession 
war.  One  of  their  old  men,  Simon,  said  tlmt  the  M6ye  (or  Mayeyes) 
8|>okQ  a  luiignaga  related  to  theirs  ant!  one  of  tlieir  Irailitlons  states 
that  on  the  ctmAt  near  GalveHtun  they  once  met  a  people  catleil 
YAkwal,  *'  Drifted  People,"  fioni  irLotii  they  liad  suddenly  Xnrnn 
aepariiled  hy  a  Btihmergeiice  of  coast  hind  and  who  spoke  a  <iia- 
lect  of  their  language.'  In  consequence  of  their  erratic  habits, 
tlio  Tonkflwe  (abbreviated  Tonks ;  Span.  Tsneahuas)  people  or 
rather  portions  of  tt  have  lived  in  almost  every  part  of  middle 
and  southern  Texas;  one  biuid  ia  mentiuued  (1842)  hi  Fayette 
county,  soutbcasl  of  Ibe  capital ;  one  on  the  Wallupia  river  (the 
Guadeloupe  river  ?)  near  Corpus  ChriatI  aliout  1847  ;  another  near 
Waco,  in  the  centre  uf  Die  state,  on  the  np{>er  course  of  Brazos 
river.  Tl>ey  probably  liveil  also  near  the  Rio  Grande,  for  many  of 
their  traditions  and  terms  of  the  language  point  to  that  vicinity. 
Tiie  fact  that  certain  Tonkawe  terms  of  general  and  daily  use  arc 
compound  terms  and  not  short  iwrrf*,  as  with  us,  seems  lo  prove 
that  their  early  home  n-us  distant  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or  from 
any  large  river  or  lagoon.  I  refer  here  to  words  like  no-cnshiyun, 
eanoct  boat;  tilmal  ti^-kapai,  I's/uud,  the  real  meaning  of  thcso 
terms  being  "  make  float,"  "round  and  no  water,"  i.  e.,  "dry  round 
piece  uf  l;^nd  in  the  water."  Neither  is  the  term  for,^j,  uisbwi- 
lan,  ft  simple  wor<),  but  the  causative  form  of  a  verb.^ 


*t>n  Tlarpe.  In  ITlD.cnlU  ttiemTuieAorc,  and  Mivniloiof  the  Cin«]r(ApiichM};UAi> 
gTjr,  D6f-o,iv.,  VI,1!;7-J79. 

*TliKj  called  tiibatco  nivtich,  tottaiieo pipt  aiwtU.b  rrik;  w<>r<li  boloDglDf  to  llio 
Mohalfl  i|[n)pi.-t  nf  Tunknn^  iiDil  ftllll  uitdor»b>o<l  by  Uio  prii]kla. 

*Xlifl  rotIo«rliig  will  irlr«  aimia  conl^mporaaeouaevidAncaujion  the  dJatribuUou  of 
trilica  In  Botilhcm  Tvxiia  from  1830  to  IS80: 

Pt«iu  n  ourrMiionilancv  aililroMeil  lo  mo  by  an  oM  Toxiin  «ctl1f<r,  Ur.  T.  W.  Hi-m. 
mcycT.  tinted  La  Griioc«,  FajMto  Co..  Toiuu.  Ang.  17, 1970. 1  irAllKir  tlio  ficl  Ihnt  jior- 
tion*  iif  (III!  Timkaw^  and  Korankawas  nora  altra  cnrnraprd  near  itw  e|iot  vrliora  lio 
(tayed ;  th«  finuir  at  MaLogonla.  near  llie  co&at.  aaJ  Llia  l.iUor  on  Ifio  Colorado  rlrer, 
about  pl8litn.'n  nillr^  nlFovfi  i.a  Uninge.  IIi'  liml  iniide  an  lm|»L>rrtat  voealiulary  or 
l)>e  UDgu>([«B  of  tiota  tribes,  wblcb  aubscqiieotljr  was  lost  lu  an  ovoi'lloir,  and  bo  ro- 
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Tlie  PaOtatofty  raikawau  or  PakawA  family  of  TntHans  ar«  Uie 
aborigines  living  on  both  sidles  of  tho  Ixiwer  Rio  Gi'ande,  thongb 
tbcir  llm'M  to  the  nortb  arnl  northnrest  is  unknown.  The  numeioiis 
Jiftlcclii  of  tUis  slock  wore  s(>oken  In  the  west  as  far  as  the  tower- 
ing lidgo  of  tlio  Siorra  JMadre  ami  in  the  cast  cxton<)ed  to  or  t)o- 
youd  Itie  San  Antonio  river.  Ojie  dialect  of  it  is  prcservod  in  llio 
Catechism  of  l*adro  Barlliolonie  Garcia  (Quer^taro,  17G0).  who 
was  sliilioned  for  inoie  tlian  twulvt;  years  in  the  missions  of  Texas 
and  ha<I  un(U'r  liis  special  charge  the  Indiana  gathered  at  the  mis' 
sion  of  San  Jnan  Capiatrano^'  about  ten  miles  south  of  tlie  city 
of  San  Antonio.  On  the  title-page  of  bis  Catechism,  which  bears 
the  title  of  "  MaiiiuU,"  ho  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Ian- 
gnasc  iu  which  he  wrote,  htit  states  that  tlie  questions  put  down 
by  him  will  be  undcrstooi)  by  the  tribes  of  the  Tajalatcs,  OrejoneSi 
Fucaos  (the  above  Pfikawa  or  Pintos,  "  laltooed").  Pacoas,  Tili- 
jayas,  Alasupns,  Paiisanes — and  also  by  many  others  living  in  Uio 
xnisaions  aruiind  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande  ;  for  insltmoe, 
tho  Piicui'idies,  Mescalcs,  Paiui>6pas,  Tacumes,  Chayopluea,  Ve- 
iiadoa,  Piiniiuiinjs  and  by  the  yonng  people  of  the  Pihuiqnes,  Bor- 
rados,  Sanipaos  and  Marios  de  Pcrro.  There  are  but  a  few  of  these 
tribes  of  which  the  aiiLliors  give  ns  tlie  original  habitat,  but  all  of 
them  dwelt  between  the  SieiTa  Madre  and  the  Medina  river  or  the 
Rio  San  Antonio.  Olher  dialects  ofPakawu  existed  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  l)etwccn  Mier  and  Matamoros.  Two  of  these  snrvivo  near 
Las  Prielas  and  wore  studied  by  me  in  1886:  tlic  Coinccrudo  and 
the  ColoDnmc.  The  former  is  spoken  by  eight  old  [>eople  only 
who  live  on  the  sonlhern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Tiimaulipas, 
and  in  many  respects  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  phonetics,  lexi- 
con and  htructurc.  The  trilie  of  the  CaiTizos  baa  long  been  ex- 
tinct, but  tlieae  two  tribes  now  popularly  pass  un<ier  that  name, 
because  they  cover  their  lodges  with  long  canes  (carrtzos). 


mftoitmred  rcrr  llUla  «l>ont  Uie  contcnu,  except  that  tbe  "  CraocnRs"  called  Iho  hone : 
"Qwjr,"  Ilio  TonkawC-  '■Ne^hawn."  He  nUo  Lpcmnc  n»]ualnt«d  wllh  Mi>iin*,  Ara- 
nanKutaiid  BuititB,  ImtacriT  wa*  alilc  to  dikcorcr  Uic  MllgtiMil  rMCinblaiiw  ur  aduitr 
bctweon  Ui«  lancuaer*  apokea  V>)-  anj-  oT  tbeau  iHltCK.  ll«  alio  thuiii^lit  titnt  a  ftivr  ofUia 
Karanhawna  mistataUlI  Mlat  ua  I'litlro  inlitnil.  at  )U  Mtulhom  rni1.  near  tlie  mould  of 
tli«  lUoOranfle.  Thepropor  woiding  of  "NcntiAWU"  U:  Dlaliiw«nan"n'ho  Utnado  to 
canT(lpn(ls)."    Qwy  la  >'pnn.  nilKiUa. 

iH.  11.  Banerort.  Ui*t.  of  North  Mex.  Slataa. 1,033  [«rli«le  To).  XV).|ireaUiofuI- 
lowlng  paitkiilars:  tbia  mission  waa  In  ITSI  IransTcircd  frotu  tlK  Natoni-a  (aCadilo 
Iribe)  to  iU  Inter  popltloa  and  Diimttered  flajr-clglit  lodiaiia  la  I7K>,  ihirtj-'rvur  in  KUi. 
Tbe  Ccitfiu  Uepon  for  10U  In  Uio  Tsxaa  Sutc  Arctilret,  Ooeumoot  N«.  M,  Et'oa  slxtj* 
flveloOtaua, 
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Orozco  y  Berra  and  lii«  sources  rocntioti  otiier  tribes  wliicli  lived 
in  the  sarrte  parts  and  must  have  sixiken  cognate  langiiages.  Of 
the  languajgcs  of  souUic-rn  Tnmaulipa^f  iiolliiiig  t!t  known  f>xt:epl  a 
specimen  of  Maralliio.  wliieli  is  loo  corrupt  in  ita  text  and  loo  short 
to  fnrnish  any  reliable  linguistic  ilntn.' 

TUe  luflians  of  the  Atiikapa  family  of  Louisiana  consisted  of 
coast  and  flsbcr  tribes  like  ibose  of  tbe  Karankana  and  tlieir  lan- 
guage is  reixjrlwl  as  spoken  formerly  in  parts  of  Texiis.  This  fact 
becomes  somewhat  doubtfnt  on  account  of  the  generic  tsigiiilicntiuu 
of  tb«  name,  which  is  tbe  Cha'bta  term  for  man-eater  and  could 
therefore,  like  that  of  ChiL-blmecas,  Diggers,  Orcjonea,  Tapuyos, 
Patagones,  etc.,  be  spplieil  to  many  tribes  aiinullanconaly.  Only 
a  small  part  of  Texas,  east  of  Houston  city  and  Necbes  river, 
could  have  harbored  Indians  of  the  same  nation  which  spoke  the 
dialects  once  heard  ui>ou  the  Bayou  Teclic,  the  Mermenia-u,  Cal- 
cosien  and  Subine  rivers  of  Louisiana. 

Pini  tribes  on  the  GnJf  cuaat.  In  prebislorie  times  Ibc  nation 
of  the  Atsinai^  now  lM.'ller  known  as  Caddo  (fi*ora  one  of  their 
branches)  must  have  diverged  from  the  Pini  proper,  the  WicLita, 
tbe  Kichai  and  Uie  We'ko  (Span.  Hucco),  though  noboily  cau 
tell  the  directions  of  the  compass  which  were  followed  by  these 
peoples  when  tbe  segmentation  took  place.  At  the  ilnwn  of  hi«tory 
we  find  the  Assinai  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Texas,  and  they 
appear  to  liave  bad  their  densest  settlements  upon  Trinity  river. 
Tlify  are  tbe  Cenis,  Cenys,  Aainays,  Ass^nis  of  the  French  ex- 
plorers. The  Bidai  (S|)an.  Vidaia,  Vidayos)  api>car  to  have 
lived  in  tbe  same  tracts  and  to  have  also  extendefl  furtber  south  t 
they  passed  for  a  branch  of  the  Aasinai  (wliich  means  mnn,  Indian 
in  Caddo)  in  early  times.  The  name  bidai,  ahrnb,  bush^  belongs  to 
Caddo  dialects,  and  from  the  six  liist  nnmeruts,  tbe  only  Bidai 
terms  I  was  able  to  obtain,  I  infer  that  tliey  belong  to  a  Caddo 
diiilcct,  because  like  the  odjectivea  of  that  language  iliey  all  be- 
gin in  na — .^    Another  tribe  probably  related  to  the  As8inai«  the 

■  Of.  Ales.  Prii^ln,  "TntnAitllpaji,"  ixn.    Ptrnvntrl,  Cimilro,  Vfil.  ill. 

*llr.  Rufn*  Gnni«*  of  Nnrii»ntn,  Grlinoft  Co..  T«xu,  wrtu>*  iindvr dNtcofNov.  1ft.  IS97. 
IImI  Uie"lk<lmi/'aTiru<>«:uplRil  the  nl»uv«  nnil  Tonrof  the  nilJninlDK  noimile*.  Ahuilt 
Ire  huoilrol  of  tbem  exl*te<l  In  iifM,  ant]  ifary  reniemt^red  wnn  nbich  tbeir  rorefuth- 
•Mkaii  wiU)  Uir  Cumanchv^.  FmnireDieinbrntK-choiiutilnwn  UieroUowtnfc  nuiBcnilB: 
ItlMliDlh;  i,  DitaoBde;  3.  tmbMillli ;  4.  DMhlriinati;  K,  iin)ii>t  iiabunil«;  8, nMlieen nA> 
hando.  or  Ihv  numiTnls  trom  T  to  |0  nfiltilnit  ^'oh  retni'mbc'roil  cxve|>t  b— ,  wbtcb  WU 
ttwir  rnlUal  sound.    I'uaktts  mtnat  6uy  «ua  timdbliiii  muue. 
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Oreoquisac,  was  settled  near  the  oonnl,  nm)  n  Spanish-Mexican  guar- 
ri.401)  and  mission  was  estahlislted  among  tlieni  at  a  later  epoch. 
This  was  San  Agnstln  de  Ahuinaila  or  Horcaqiiisnc  presklio,  u|iou 
an  ancient  ford  of  the  Lower  Trinidnd  liver,  and  it  existed  from 
17A6  to  1772.^  These  Indiansaro  variously  called  ArkoUisa,  Actron- 
cesftws,  Orcoqnizas,  lIorenquisAes,  etc. ;  el  puerto  dt:  Orcotiuisac, 
with  two  hiimireil  soldiers  in  1805  (Tex.  St.  Arch.,  Doc.  No.  538), 
and  for  some  lime  Lower  Trinidad  river  itself  was  called  Arkokisa. 
Some  are  also  incnlioued  as  an  agricultural  trit)c  upon  tlie  San 
Jacinto  river.  Of  the  racial  alllnitY  niid  langnage  of  these  Indiana 
nothing  is  known  and  tlieir  Caddo  ntlltnty  is  merely  a  guess.  Their 
tribal  name,  however,  is  nndouhlecity  from  the  Cftthio  language 
and  was  pronounced  Akunkisa.  Its  eignitication  is  not  certain, 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  paitstug  or  crossing  {Iho  river)  and 
occurs  in  tlie  woid  for  noon,  when  the  sun  passes  the  noon-point: 
kddltl  ta/iski'inkisa,  noon  (k^tditi,  ktdmditi  =  I'n  the  middUy  half). 
But  the  historical  people  of  the  Tcjiis  or  Texas,  from  which  the 
state  obtained  its  name,  was  certainty  related  to  the  Assinai,  and 
according  to  Villa  Seuor  the  province  "dc  los  Texas"  was  also  called 
*'de  ios  Senia"  (p.  328).  Los  tceos,  Laslecua,  Tachiea  and  other 
earlier  forms  of  the  imnie  hnve  often  been  the  suhjcct  of  etytno- 
l<^iG  attempts,  but  no  author  fouml  the  correct  explanation,  be- 
CAU^e  none  was  acquainted  witli  tiie  dialects  of  tlie  Assinai  or 
Caddo  Inngnnge.  Tck,  tek,  lik,  the  term  for;>eo/)?e,  mnn,  some- 
bodijs  iu  the  YAtnssi  and  Nahaiddtche  dialect,  is  the  original  form 
of  the  name  Texas,  which  appears  historically  iu  so  many  diOeicnt 
modes  of  spelling. 


Of  the  intrusive,  non-indigenous  families  of  Texas  the  Timit  or 
Athapa^kan  is  the  niont  conspicuous.  The  family  of  the  Tinn6  is 
indigenous  to  the  country  north  of  Uie  Saskati^hewnn  river  and  that 
portion  which  came  as  far  south  as  Texas  and  Now  Mexico  is  of 

•II.  II.  BAiieron,  i.  I.  XT,  p.  033  (Note].  Cf.  p.  SSO:  "an  onlin-  wao  ImiknI  In  lITt 
toiui>|>r«**  ibe  t>K*ldl<M  of  Lot  AtUn  tl>tlnr)«nd  norcrniiiUati  [San  AfNetln);  .  ,  . 
thee*  aniara  «rro  rnirlml  out  ImiDcdlnlrly  bj-  Rlpiieidi  ....  nntt  Iho  ixinhc^in  itls- 
ttlCI  tbnB  WU  prncNcstlj-  givea  up  to  tho  t-nstigt:*."  Ju  17U  lUlj'  Tlaftuallec  liiuiklirN 
bud  l>een  bnraibt  tii  tlitM  pre>idlo.-></ft<d.,  t>.  dlf'). 

Iu  tlie  Tfuui*  ArobKes  there  la  a  iloi'nmrDt  of  AtiR.  M,  173ft,  containlnR  nn  Ordn-  Icr 
■elect  B  site  tw  s  mfMioa  nnd  MtUetueni  of  flfty  fnDiilteR :  "Oa  o«ta  ojo  Tnrau  pntn  k  U 
ntneherU  da  Caboaes  CDlwredDe)  capiUn  de  U  dicha  nroclierU  j  de  bmIod  Horoo- 
qultk." 
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a  pnrticularly  ferocious  type.  The  Lipans  were  in  the  eighteenth 
cciitiny  settled  in  two  regions  on  the  Rio  Gran<lo.  as  pointed  out 
previously ;  nowadays  about  flfty  of  tliem,  witli  Klckapoos,  live  ia 
tlio  Santa  Rosa  nioniitalns,  from  whioti  tliey  stroll  about  mak- 
ing inroads  iulo  the  vicinity  to  atenl  horHCS  and  cattle.  Others 
serve  as  scouUi  iu  the  Texan  forts  wliicli  arc  garri»onod  by  lite 
Unitetl  States  arm}*.  In  April,  1757,  a  presidio  aud  a  mission  weto 
established  for  the  Lipans  ami  Apaches  on  the  Sun  Saba  river, 
but  eleven  months  later  the  mission  was  deatroyetl  by  several  Uiou- 
sand  Indians  who  an'ived  tinder  the  oomman<l  of  a  Comanche  chief. 
The  Apaches  were  then  [>rovtde<l  with  missions  in  176)  and  17fi'2  at 
San  Lorenzo  and  at  Candclnrin  (perhaps  on  tlie  Up])erSan  Antonio 
river),  hut  in  17G7  these  mlssious  were  abandoned  by  order  of  tho 
viceroy.'  Tbe  pi-eaidio  at  San  Saba  existed  till  1772.  To  what 
special  tilbe  these  Apaches  belun<^ed  is  not  known,  though  raids 
of  Mescalero-Apadifs  into  Texas  occurred  in  the  eit;hl.eentU  ceu- 
ury.  The  Apaches  werealso  known  to  the  Texan  ludians  as  Cances 
(missi]elt,CarceR),  which  is  the  apiiellntion  given  Llieui  by  the  Cad- 
doa  :  Kantsi,  "di^t'eivers,  traitors."  On  JefTerys'  Atlas  of  177fi  the 
nations  of  the  Kalkaches  and  the  Kanaclies,  tlie  tatter  being  tlie 
"Kfint8i"or  ApnoIiPR.  arc  marked  as  southwest  of  St.  Bernard  (or 
St.  Louis)  hay,  down  to  thu  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

The  Comandie  [>eople  is  the  only  braucLi  of  the  Sliosbonian  slock 
of  the  great  ialerior  basin  which  baa  pushed  iTs  rai<ling  expedi- 
tions so  far  south  as  lo  reacli  the  coast.  They  are  iu  fact  a  branch 
of  the  eastern  Shoshoni  or  Snake  Indians,  now  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory ami  vicinity,  and  a  Comanche  division  is  still  called  after  that 
national  body  (I'Ahoi).  Comanche  warfare  in  Texas  and  Old 
Mexico  is  recorded  as  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  if  the  Choumans  of  tbe  French  chroniclers  should  be 
identical  with  this  people,  as  some  believe,  raids  of  Ibis  warlike 
tribe  would  be  recorded  even  for  tlie  end  of  tbe  seventeenth.  The 
Comancbes  consist  of  more  than  fourteen  subdivisions,  which  in 
earlier  times  never  lived  together,  but  were  often  scparatetl  by  llioa- 
sauds  of  miles.  Of  these  the  Kwah^da,  or  "Antelope"  Com- 
anches  passed  for  the  most  warlike,  that  of  the  Pciiet^tUka  or 
"Honey-Eaters"  for  tbe  moat  populous.^    The  K^yowe  Indians 


*n.  n.  Bancroft,  I.  L  XT,  OtS-OSd. 

^Coni.  i>diil,  iiinl,  twtrl;  tus/nr,  honty:  lH\\ka,  Jn  other  Shxxtli.  illnlMls,  Icka.  nlui| 
nkk,  to  tai,  or,  0-4  eatirn/.  Ihou  teHo  tut.    Tbcf  I'eil  uiiou  tb«  Luue;r  <>r  H-upa. 
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were  tlieir  associates  on  war-oxpedUions  for  centuries,  and  with 
tliese  wc  find  as  cunatauC  cum  pun  ions  u  Binull  tribe  of  Apaches^ 
wlio  call  themselves  N£  iah:;  and  whose  dialect  lias  a  considembly 
ClOee  nffliiity  with  tliat  of  the  MeHcaiero-Apache  of  New  Mexico. 
Many  Comanches  were  placed  upon  the  mission  of  the  San  Saba 
river,  a  western  atlUient  of  Upper  Colorado  river,  'fliis  vicinity 
uflenrards  hecariie  a  sort  of  bcatlquurlers  for  all  the  war  parties  of 
the  Comanclies,  :tnd  from  tliere  raany  incursions  were  made  into 
Chilinalina,  CoaliitDa  and  to  the  coast  of  Texas,  lilfo  those  cf  1840 
and  1843.  A  dDOoment  (No.  115C)  of  the  Texas  arehives,  dated 
1B32,  speaks  of  oriental  an<I  occidental  Comanches  and  records  in- 
cursions of  theirs  into  Mexico  for  timt  year.  The  TAnkawe  people 
liveil  for  a  while  on  the  aamo  rcservatiun  with  these  Indians,  on  the 
Bi-Azoe  river,  and  remember  them,  especially  the  Kwahilda,  with 
terror.  The  Kiirunkawiis,  ibuuf^h  warlike,  were  greatly  afraid  of 
their  raids,  which  in  l8-t0  and  1843  were  directed  into  the  heart  of 
the  Karankawa  country.  They  also  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  scourging  that  country  everywhere,  and  were  known  to  the 
Coinecrivdos  as  Selnkamp/trn  i>Api.  Comanche  is  pronounced  by 
them  "  KnmS'tsI,  Kuma'ntsi,"  a  name  which  was  given  to  tliera  by 
tho  white  popululion  of  Mexioo ;  they  call  themselves  N^'iiine,  the 
"people." 


in.     TRIBAL  STTffONTSfT  OP  THE  KAnAXKATTAS. 


Simon,  an  olil  Tonkawe  man,  proitouticcd  the  nnme  of  this 
|>eo|>lo:  Knrdmkawft,  nliiub  cotncs  very  near  to  llio  French  fomi 
Claciicoet.  In  tliis  loat  foriii  llie  fliial  t  is  only  graphic  sign  and 
not  pt'onoiiticcd ;  so  wo  bnvo:  klaui-lioe.  It  also  agrees  closely 
with  Koreiikake,  purhapa  iiuss(wll  for  Koreiikalie,  for  the  names  of 
tliese  French  lists  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  their  orlliograpby. 
The  second  syllal>le  of  Karaukawa  is  the  accented  one. 

Besideu  llieAe  forms  n'hii:li  we  may  regard  as  the  most  complete 
and  correct  ones  In  their  spelling,  the  name  is  also  ronilcred  in  the 
following  ways : 

Spanish  atithors:  Carancagtiaces,  Caiancahuazes,  Carancaiiua- 
ses,  Carancnliuas,  Carancbuluias,  Carancowasos. 

American  and  Enylish  authors:  Carnnhouas,  Carankaliiias,  Ca- 
rankawacs,  CaranUoways,  Caraukotias,  Charaiikotia,  Coiaiikoua, 
Coran-canas,  Coronkawa,  Cranctms,  Karankaways,  Karaukoas, 
Karan-koo-as,  Kurouka  (ur  Curonks).  The  furni  Canuicbiia  is 
jitstiElahleonly  when  the  c  and  the  h  arc  pronounced  ^vilh  an  hiatus 
intervening. 

French  avthorB :  Carancoitos,  Caratikouae,  Carankonas,  Clain- 
coels,  Koienkalic. 

The  majority  of  American  tribal  names  now  in  use  were  given 
to  the  rc»pcctivc  tribes  by  neighboring  Indians>  whereas  each  liibo 
calls  itself  siuiiily  :  vti-n,  jteople,  bodies,  Judians,  iiiditjenotts  or  »<»- 
tive  peuple,  yc}\i<>ne  jiei'jde  luid  other  forms  of  bneh  j^cni-i  td  iniport. 
This  was  also  tlie  cuan  with  the  KuranUuwii  Indians,  nhu  obtained 
their  name  from  a  cognate  people,  dwelling  south  of  Lheui,  who 
calleil  (he  dog  by  Ihe  term  kUun,  gidm.  In  the  Comecnitlo  lun- 
giiaga  the  dog  is  called  so  and  formerly  this  was  also  the  term  for 
ojiimal  or  quadruped.  The  Karankawa  and  .ShctiiniiHba  call  the 
dog:  kiss,'  and  tlie  Cotoname  has  kissA  for  foz.  The  second  por- 
tion of  the  name  is  kawa,  to  hvey  to  fiA'e,  to  be  fotul  of:,  or  when  a 

111)  3ticli[SMhxof9niiihRm  LottlaisiiAkfah  U4og,  und  kfsti  Nt(n,  hortf,  viz.,  "Urfs 
dog,"     Tills  sboffA  nmt  kt«h  wna  ucigiUBlIjr  Uie  Unii  ruranimuj,  ur  IMno  Mug. 
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plural  of  Ibe  object  Is  referreil  to,  kak&va.  Tims  Knrankawa 
means  dcgkrvers,  dog-Taisers^  ami  IIhh  refers  to  the  fact,  leported  by 
Mrs.  Oliver  an  well  as  by  an  aiiLlior  or  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  these  In'ltnns  kept  dogs,  vUivh  were  of  n  fo-x-likc  or  coyote- 
like race.  It  is  |H)»sible  that  the  plural  foim  Jcakuwa  is  proservetl 
in  Uie  name  Korenkake.  Ka«ra  also  reappears  iu  the  Kmankawa 
language  itself,  where  ka  moans  to  /ore,  to  like. 

It  18  of  ttnportancc  to  know  that  the  tribe  called  themselves  by  this 
same  name  Karankawa;  for  thus  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
Ihcy  untleralixid  this  appellation,  and  diil  not  object  to  apply  it  to 
themselves,  though  it  belonged  to  another  lutiguage. 

With  others  1  think  tliat  the  name  of  the  Kirononas  or  Kikano- 
nas,  a  tritte  living  in  the  very  difltricta  held  by  the  Karankawas,  is 
but  an  orthographic  distoriion  and  misspelling  of  llio  name  Ka- 
rankawa. 

Willi  a  change  of  the  second  [tart,  the  sanae  name  is  contained 
in  Queluttcoucfiia,  a  tribe  atwigned  to  the  same  localities  also.  They 
are  uientioued  in  Maigr}-,  Dec.  IV,  316,  about  1C99;  as  Quel a- 
mouechea  iu  Dellslc'a  map,  iu  J.  Winsor,  Hist.  Amer.,  II,  S'J4  ;  as 
Quelanhubectiea  in  16M9  ;  Barcia,  Ensayo,  p.  2'i4  ;  Shea,  Piacov., 
p.  208  (note)  ;  Shea,  Karly  Voyages  {1801),  p.  21,  note.  The  ftco- 
ond  portion  apparently  represents  one  and  the  same  word  differ- 
ently written,  but  1  am  unable  to  tell  the  signification  of  this  accond 
coniponenl. 

Tlie  names  by  which  utlier  tribes  called  them  remain  lo  be  con. 
8idero<I.  The  Tonkawe  called  them  WresUerit  fi-ora  this  manly  art 
in  which  tl^'y  excelled  :  Kulea  or  Kilid.'  They  also  named  thum 
Ytikukoii  kapa-i,  '*  barefooted,"  "  without  moccasins,"^  an  appella- 
tion wliicb  ihey  applied  as  well  to  the  Biilai  and  to  some  tribes  on 
the  lower  Kio  Grande.' 

The  Lipan-Apacbea  called  the  Karankawa  :  people  wJto  tvalkin  the 
water,  Kda  kuu  dadfiho  ;^  lids  evideully  refers  to  their  peculiar 
rootle  of  fishing  and  lurtle-catchlng,  as  deacribeii  by  Mrs.  Oliver. 

The  Cumecrudo  Indians  called  llieui  EHi6k  Ktuangitas  (e&t/)k, 
peojile^  /nditins),  and  for  a  wliile  they  were  known  iu  Iheso  dis- 
tricts as  Tampaciuita ;  cf.  below. 

*In  Tonkttwiishajracldlcn,  I nm  vrtitltnp:  kittUkcm  vraiU  tMh  vkI 
*  YAkokoii.  mtMVjuln;  kA|<B  1,  not  ktiKinff, 

■  Aa  U>  ni«  ru*lufn  uf  walking  burcfootc^,  It  Will  bo  natl««d  P»(  »  dlrlilon  of  Uw 
ComitKba  p»o|>U]  1*  DOW  cjt|l*d  KvU'hIonv.  "  i<«Tiir  ircwring  mooCMlBA.* 
*  RiU, p«ofrf«,-  kuR,  tni(«r;  dwUtic,  tPalMnf,  Ui  Lt^MU  Atiai^fa*- 
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Dvra  poat  paullo  fngie*  tnaudax 
praiia  raptor. 

BiiroRR  starting  upon  the  Tinrriitive  of  lUe  events  wliicli  Anally 
brought  atioiit  llie  extinction  of  the  n»tion  wliirli  here  ownjiir-s  our 
attention,  let  ns  cant  n  glance  upon  llie  former  liistoric  fncls  in  or- 
der to  comi>as6  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  tills  people 
when  still  iu  its  native,  SouHsbing  condiltoo. 


HABITAT   OF  THE    NATIOH. 

A  promontory  of  the  roainlnnd  fn  the  West  bay,  flfleen  miles 
souUitvcst  of  Galveston  city,  Galveston  conniy,  la  culled  '■  Caron- 
kaway  point"  to  Ibis  day.  This  was  one  of  Ibcir  fishing  and  6l<.)iv 
ping  stntlana  and  also  formed  one  eml  of  tho  shallow  ford  wliieb 
allcjwcd  lliein  tn  cross  over  to  the  srind  baroppoaite  in  good  weath- 
er. Hy  this  ford  a  party  of  theirs  enraped  at  nigtit  when  attacketl 
by  Lafitte's  men  in  1^18.  This  point  is  the  easternmojul  place  in 
their  possession  which  I  hare  been  able  to  discover.  It  explains 
tlielr  vicinity  to  the  AUkapa  tribe  and  the  adoption  of  llmt  l»n- 
gaagc  by  a  part  of  the  Karankawa  cnlion  (as  leferreil  to  by  Dr. 
Sibley),  who  continued  speaking  their  own  language  besides.  Tlie 
extensive  shores  of  tlie  neighboring  Galveston  baj'  were  iirobably 
visited  by  them  also,  and  Morse  (1822)  heard  of  some  living  upoa 
San  Jacinto  river. 

We  know  that  west  of  these  the  Karankawns  held  or  claimed  Ixith 
sides  of  llic  nioiilb  of  Colorado  river,  Texas,  and  tlic  map  in  Yo- 
Rkum's  History  of  Texas  (1856)  has  placed  tbcm  tlierc  cornctly. 
One  of  their  uiuin  points  of  repair  was  uiiduubtcdly  the  bay  of 
ilatagorda,  iU  nortbe:-n  Inlets,  as  Tiespalacios  bay,  and  Us  west- 
ern part,  also  called  La  Vaca  bay.^  Further  west  tliny  lived  up- 
on tlie  liaya  of  Aninsas,  Kspinlu  SanLo  and  Kopano,  on  llie  out- 

•   iM  V»c»  rtrer  or  ■'  Cow  rtvor"  wi*  caUod  bo  by  B.  C.  d»  U  Sttlle,  oa  acconat  of 
tbo  hcrclu  of  buffulon  seen  Ui«ra. 
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let  of  the  rivers  llirre  ftiul  of  Niicccs  (or  Pckan  Nut)  river,  on 
bolli  sides  of  the  Lagunn  Madre  clown  Ui  Bidzos  Sniilingo,  a  pUice 
al  the  southern  eiul  of  the  saiRlbar,  called  Isla  del  Podie.'  Tliey 
regarded  the  tide-water  porltona  of  ihe  Tt-xiui  rivers  as  llicir  hunt- 
ing groniids,  but  probably  did  not  occupy  them  for  any  long  sea- 
BOn  of  the  3'ear.  They  apfKar  to  liave  inhiLbitcd  ths  coast  exclu- 
sively, Tliey  once  inhabited  Uefiigio  and  I>ii  Ibiliia  id  Ibu  Inlei-ior, 
but  did  BO  only  l>ecause  they  hiul  been  compelled  by  the  missiona- 
ries and  their  (irmetl  forces  to  settle  upon  these  missions.  But  the 
littoral  districts,  soutli  of  these  placed,  around  Kopano,  were  points 
of  attraction  to  them,  where  they  congregated  in  luitnbers,  espe- 
cially ill  the  Gshing  season.  Tliey  wandered  in  bands  of  thirty  to 
forty  pei>i)le  and  remained  |>erhnpa  four  weeks  at  one  place,  gener- 
ally wtiere  there  was  fresh  water  and  Grewood,  to  rcap|>ear  there 
again  after  an  absence  of  about  three  naontlis. 

Their  former  presence  in  the  interior  pails  of  southwestern  Texas 
is  marked  l^y  the  course  of  Taronoahna  crrek  (false  for  Knroncn- 
hua),  nn  nillnent  of  riiilos  ci*eek  an<!  Snn  Fernando  rivev ;  it  runs 
from  northwest  to  soutlicast  through  Duval  county,  about  Lat.  28". 

THB   nOWUFAM.    OF   THE   MATIOM. 

The  previous  chapter  on  Kiuankaira  history  has  shown  the  cir- 
cumstances Unit  were  threatetnng  not  only  llie  inilependence,  but 
the  very  existence  of  tins  Httoral  nation.  As  long  as  the  Mexi- 
cans had  control  of  Texas,  they  were  allowed  to  go  their  own  ways  ; 
fur  the  easy-going  colonists  did  not  exclude  them  from  their  lands, 
which  they  claimed  probably  for  no  other  use  thau  for  horse  and  cat- 
Ue-posturos.  But  with  tlie  anival  of  the  more  active  Anglo-Ameri- 
can race  all  this  underwent  a  change.  The  more  enterprising  among 
the  latter  obtained  "  headriglita"or  lanil  grants  fj-om  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  slocked  them,  set  outorchanls,ploiighe'i  and  sowed 
the  agrit'iilturnl  lands,  ami  built  houses,  towns,  fences  end  roads* 
The  fertility  of  the  coast  tracts  attracted  settlers  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  and  Indian  depredations  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  clandestine  tmeenies  and  murderous  attacks  of  the  Karankawas 
had  to  cease  as  well  as  the  open  robberies  and  truculent  raids  of  the 
Comanches  and  their  savage  allies.  Thus  we  may  say  that  tlie  des- 
tiny of  the  Karankawas  KosseaJcd  tlirougb  the  increase  of  the  Amcr- 

■  t'pon  th«  noithcrn  ead  of  Padre  loland  thej  knew  of  ft  ford  to  eroM  over  10  th« 
mnliilniid.alniibir  to  U»eDaede6«inwdiind«r*'CiLn>Dkiiwft7  Point."  it  was  over  Onoen 
milu  loss. 
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lean  population  in  the  Texan  distiiots  bordering  upon  the  gnlF  of 
ilcxico. 

Ttiti  heaviest  blo«v  tbatfoll  upon  the  Karankawa  Tndiflna  was  the!r 
flight  to  the  La  Biihiu  Mission  after  experiencing  fievoral  ilefe&ts  at 
tlic  hands  of  Texan  vulunleers.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  this 
event  occurred  in  1825,  but  we  do  not  know  how  large  a  proporlioa 
of  tliese  Indians  woa  anccted  hy  ttiia  Riirrender  or  compromise. 

It  appears,  however,  tJtat  the  remnant*  of  liipse  Indians  after 
this  event  were  constantly  wavering  between  the  influence  of  the 
Americans  and  Uiatof  tlicMexicnns.and  tliattlie  Indians  were  haled 
by  lioth  parties.  TVo  e/ii>/i  are  monlioncd  at  this  epoch  :  Jos6  Ma- 
ria, killed  by  the  Mexicans  during  the  war  of  Texan  indet)endencc, 
and  his  brother  Antonio,  wlio  succeeded  liim  ond  was  mni-ried  to  a 
woman  of  Comanche  origin.  Chiefiainshii)  was  hereditary  in  the 
male  line, nud  had  thesonof.los^  Blarianot  been  killed  by  the  Mex- 
icans, he  would  have  succeeded  hia  father. 

Concerning  this  chief  I  take  tlie  opi>ortunity  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  by  an  old  Texas  settler,  A.  B.  Gyle,  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Oliver,  dated  TrespaWios,  September  27,  1882.  This  missive  fur- 
nishes the  proof  that  these  Indians  were  not  always  harstily  treated 
by  the  colonists,  and  it  also  gives  uu  iiisiglit  tulo  the  condition  of 
affairs  then  (before  1630)  prevailing  upon  the  coast.  I  reproduce 
also  lie  orlhogropliy  of  the  letter  (which  is  written  in  a  regular 
hand),  so  as  not  to  deprive  it  of  its  local  color. 

"  Fncnd,  ...  In  reguardstotbe  Indians  you  ask  about,  the 
most  of  the  old  settlers  have  died  since  you  left  here  and  tl  is  a  hard 
matter  to  leiirn  much  about  ihem  ;  in  the  flrst  settling  of  Texas,  the 
old  settlers  told  us,  Ihey  were  quite  a  large  tribe  of  Indians  here,  and 
knowing  they  were  always  at  war  with  the  otlier  tribes  and  whites, 
they  were  reduced  down  to  a  very  small  ban<l  when  1  Qrst  knew  them, 
1  will  relaite  a  story  that  an  old  settler  of  Cancy  told  me  not  long 
since.  When  slie  was  hut  a  child,  they  live*!  ol  the  afore  said  place 
and  the  Indians  wore  camped  on  lower  Caney  and  were  then  hostile. 
her  Father  Mr  Hunter  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a  ti-eety  with 
them,  being  a  very  long  cold  spell  of  wether  —  he  knew  that  the  In- 
dians would  be  suifering — so  3Ir  Hunter  took  his  wag<)n  and  loaded 
it  with  corn,  potatoes  and  punikins.  and  took  his  ri6e  and  kill  two 
or  three  deer  as  he  went  along,  and  procee<led  to  the  camp;  «9 
the  Indiana  heard  them  aproaohing  they  mustered  to  arms,  thinking 
the  whites  were  a  going  to  make  an  atact  ou  them,  Mr  Hunter  rode  a 
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horfte  back  on  a  head  of  liis  wagon,  and  waved  a  white  hanker- 
chief,  and  critKl  vi^jua  —  mefftta  —  muudter  wiejfts,'  then  Hozzie 
Merenr  tlie  Chief,  laid  down  bia  bow  and  arrow,  and  canio  to  him, 
when  Mr  llnnter  toUi  him  what  he  wauteil.  TUe  ti-eety  was  maclo 
and  never  broken  hy  lliera,  he  a8Rure4)  tbem  that  be  are  any  of  bia 
family  ebonl«l  never  be  molested  by  tliem.  Years  afterwards  the 
Indians  were  cnmped  on  tlie  Trespalncios  bay,  llie  Chief  took  sev- 
eral of  tlie  Iinlians  witli  bim.  and  preceded  op  tbe  Trespalncios 
Eiver,  when  he  came  to  her  slepfatlicra  Mr  Lacy  j  iLore  Ibey  saw 
her  and  reeognizc<l  her  as  Mr  Hunters  danglitcr,  lie  asked  where 
Mr  Hunter  was,  and  she  lold  bim  that  he  had  been  dead  for  several 
yeara,  and  he  sighed,  and  said  the  bust  friend  to  poor  Indian  was 
gone,  then  he  returned  to  Ida  canoocs  and  proceeded  down  the  river, 
and  lliat  she  Bai<l  was  the  last  she  saw  of  old  Ilozzie  Mervar. 

1  will  have  to  close,  as  we  are  in  great  haste,  prep-iiring  to  leave 
this  lower  ciintry.  I  do  not  know  any  tiling  conscaming  the  Indiana 
myself  anil  my  brother  Clements  merary  is  so  very  bad  from  old  age 
lie  has  forgotten  all  he  knew  about  them." 

Chief  JiM>£  Maria,  wliosc  Indian  name  is  unknown  to  ns,  was  at 
that  lime  regarded  by  thecoloniitta  as  a  bellicose,  daring  and  bloofl- 
tliirsty  man.  Pnringtlie  war  of  Texan  independence  bis  son  Waliipe 
(Span.  Guadalnpe)  had  been  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and  in  spite 
of  bis  ytmlh  (lie  was  bnt  nineteen  years  old)  they  put  bim  to  doatli. 
The  infuriated  father  then  caino  with  about  twenty  warriors  on 
boai-d  of  Mr.  lirldgcs*  vessel  to  announce  to  him  that  bloody  revenge 
would  be  taken  upon  the  Mexicans  for  the  deed.  But  in  tiieir  attack 
upon  the  enemy  the  Indians  were  routed,  and  tbe  chief  with  almost 
all  hie  men  killed  by  the  Mexicans. 

A  man  nametl  Antonio,  who  passed  for  Jos^  Maria's  brother,  snc* 
ceeded  him  in  the  c;liie(\aincy.  Mrs.  Oliver  became  acquainted  wllli 
him  and  his  Comnnclie  wife  after  1839,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
Bhowe{l  much  tenderness  for  his  children,  who  had  fallen  sick.  He 
waa  killed  by  an  accident.  Dnring  bis  life  and  after  bis  death  the 
tribe  diminished  rnpidly  through  consumption  and  other  distempers, 
and  also  through  frequent  brawls  caused  by  intoxication. 

E.  Kriwit2,  whose  article  upon  the  Texas  tribes  was  published 
in  1851,  hut  was  composed  mnch  earlier,  knew  of  ten  or  twelve 
Karankawa  families  of  poor  fishers,  who  then  tired  upon  Aransas 

■SpuUta  worOi :  "  unlfot,  unJfO*,  mndio  anlgot,"  friatit,  pood/HendM  t 
1» 
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bay  and  Nueces  rivcr.^  Miililctipfordt,  d.  Freistnnt  Tesos.  p.  120, 
Billies  Umt  on  nocoiint  of  llie  paucity  of  Ibe  Imlmris  of  tlio  coast, 
two  Fieocli  n)issioiiai')es,Odin  iiiiil  Kslnny,  iiiuitc  eiidcavorit  in  1843 
to  anile  llie  remnants  of  llie  Kurankawa  with  Lliose  ofotlicr  tribes 
into  n  nitsfiion.  I'erluips  this,  in  connection  with  the  report  that 
a  priest  broiiglit  some  of  tlmt  tril>e  U)  Islti  ilel  Padre  to  educftte  and 
protect  them  there  from  the  revengeful  blows  of  the  colonists, 
Bintted  tlie  rumor  that  all  Kurankavras  left  Uio  niAinlaiKl  of  Texiis 
at  that  time. 

Tbe  following  occurrence  is  sufficiently  sniislantiated  hycontem- 
pornncona  evUIcnce  to  be  regarded  aa  true.  Some  of  the  tribe  were 
encamped  itear  Kciinper'a  bitiirou  the  Guadelnpc  rircr,  fillepn  miles 
Bontli  of  Victoria,  the  Kemper  family  being  then  tlie  only  wliites 
living  near  thatcnmp.  Onpday  three  or  fonr  Karankawns  demanded 
of  Mr.  Kemiier  a  beef  wliicli  Ite  liad  just  killed.  He  threatened  to 
6hoot  tliera  if  they  did  not  vnentc  his  premises.  Then  one  of  the 
Indians  shot  «ii  arrow  at  Kcmjier,  wbich  caused  his  death  within 
a  few  hours.  The  Indians*  anlicipating  nn  attack,  fled  down  the 
Gtiadalnpe  river  in  their  canoes  niiU  coasted  alony  the  shores  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  passing  over  to  lala  del  Padre.  Jolin 
Henry  llrown,  an  old  Texan  settler  now  residing  in  Dallas,  stales 
tlmt  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kemper  look  plaee  in  Novemljer,  1814,  and 
that  after  iIjis  these  Indians  were  never  seen  east  of  Aransas  river 
again,"  hut  is  wrong  when  he  fttatcs  that*'  tlicy  became  entirely  ei- 
linct  n]>on  the  lower  Uio  Gramlc  and  on  Padre  island  in  1845  or 
J84G." 

Anotlier  reiwrt  of  a  contemporary  states  that  about  1843  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Karankawa  tribe,  about  forty  or  fifty  people,  applied  to 
llie  Mexican  government  for  permission  to  settle  south  of  the  Uio 
Grande  and  this  having  been  gr.tnted,  emigrated  to  these  parts. 
(Baker,  D.  W.  C.  Texas  Scrap  I4r>ok,  IHTA.) 

It  npi-Kjars  liint  llic  Karankawna  who  llcil  int*)  Mexico  about  that 
time  consisted  of  two  bodies.  One  settled  upon  Padre  island,  prob- 
ably Us  aontlicrn  end,  and  the  reports  upon  tlieir  fate  or  extinetion 
Rie  sensationid^  and  conflicting  ;  the  other  went  directly  into  Tani- 
aulipas>  and  the  following  piece  is  an  extract  of  the  Reports  of  the 


I  In  BergliRiis'  K«W''*ph.  ZaIUetirin;  cf.  Biiachmann,  Spiii-cn.  i>-  V19. 

•  Com)«|)o«niencB  with  0.  W.  Aimtfn.  I>iill.-w.  Keh.  11.  IS99. 

■  Cr.  0«M.  i>am-  C-,  Jr..  UacCiillocb'k  Tt<x»  IbtntserH  In  IS15,  PblU.,  ISIT,  Oliistr.,  p. 
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Hfexican  Borthr  Commianion*  ii|>on  this  Bubjpct,  which  was  the  ro- 
6iilt  of  the  investigiitions  ci)nctu<le<l  at  Iteyaosa,  Tninnullpas,  on 
Dec,  10,  1872  (pp.  404-407)  : 

*'  The  Carancali liases t  Indians  from  Texas,  were  mcntioaed  at 
Rt-ynosn  by  some  witnesses  wlio  in  1872  te$tiOe<l  thnt  this  irlhe  had 
been  driven  into  Mexico  I>y  Atuericaii  lroo|)9  since  I84H,  and  lm<l 
obtained  an  asylum.  In  1688  lliis  tribe  livud  on  the  I)fiy  of  K'tpiritu 
Santo,  wlicrc  it  was  found  by  the  governor  of  Coahiiiln,  Don  Alonso 
de  Leon,  when,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  ho  marcheii  willi 
troops  to  that  point  to  drive  anay  the  French,  ivho  had  gained  n 
fooling  there.  It  was  found  tttnl  these  Frenelimen  hnil  already  heen 
massacred  by  the  Carancahuases,  who  remained  in  the  same  region 
even  ofler  tlie  coloiiixalion  of  Texas  by  Don  Jose  Valdivieso,  Mar- 
quis of  San  Miguel  lie  Aguayo,  wlio,  in  17IH,  penetrated  as  for  as 
Red  river,  bouudiiry  between  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  colony 
brought  soOD  after  by  the  marquis  from  the  Canary  islands  did  not 
disturb  these  Cnranenhuascs,  otherwise  Cidiod  Tiniipacnases. 

"  These  Indians,  few  in  number  when  Texas  ceasetl  to  l»dong  to 
Mexico,  were  driven  thence,  and  were,  in  1852,  located  within  the 
jnriK4ti(Hion  of  Kcynosa  at  *  La  Mesa'  and  otlier  jwiints.  Yiehl- 
iiig  to  tlie  liatiilsof  tlieir  vagahoml  life,  tlipy  koou  mnnifestetl  tlielr 
inclination  to  plunder,  obliging  the  anthoiittes  of  that  town  to  or- 
ganize trooiw,  and  reduce  them  to  order.  General  Avalos  inter- 
fered In  llie  case  by  virtue  of  instructions  from  Llic  geuernl  govern- 
ment, look  tliem  under  liis  protC(;tiou.  and  removed  Ihem  to  the 
center  of  Taiuaulipas,  not  far  from  Burgos.  There  thf>y  g:ive  oo- 
casion  to  dispute  between  the  govcrntncnt  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Ta- 
mauHpiLS,  wliich  led  to  their  being  cnrricd  to  their  former  plaec  of 
residence  near  Reynoaa.  Being  again  attacked  on  account  of  rob- 
beries, Uie  tril>e  removeil  to  Texas,  and  on  the  26th  of  Octolwr, 
I8.18,  the  judge  of  Itosario  sent  the  following  report  lo  tlie  mayor 
of  Reynosa : 

"  'Id  pursuance  of  your  orders  of  the  23d  instant,  for  tho  arrest 
of  the  Curanenlinnses,  I  took  measures  for  that  pnr|)ose,  bnt  And- 
iug  that  they  are  now  on  the  left  b:uik  of  the  Rio  Grnnile,  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  authority,  at  the  place  called  "Urestviia,"  I  in- 
formed the  aulhoriUes  at  Itosario  anil  Banon,  to  tlic  end  Hint  they 
on  the  American  side  and  we  on  this  side  may  combine  for  their 

•  "  Tmnilnted  tnm  Uie  offloiiJ  «dlUan  mAil«  In  Ueilco,"  sod  priDted  In  New  Toik 
Un,  Sto^  f  p.  iU. 
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arrest,  since,  besides  llie  horses  tliey  have  cnn-ied  nfT,  Uipy  linrc 
comniiUe<l  otiicr  rultbcrics  at  La  Mesa.  WiLli  llie  lnliRl>itAnts  of 
Ibis  (lialrict.  I  Imvc  ex[}lorc(l  all  Huh  region  in  Mtt^ii*  piii'Stiit.' 

"  Tlie  liiatory  of  llieiie  Iiulinns  tertninntes  willt  nn  altaok  mado 
upon  them  in  tlie  isaiil  yonr,  IS.'ia,  by  Juan  Ncpomuoono  Coilina, 
then  ft  citiKcu  of  'IVxns,  along  willi  other  ranohiros, » hon  tliey  were 
Buriirisod  at  tlieir  biding  place  in  Texas,  and  wcco  cvleiniiiiate^l. 

"These  Crtianeahuases  were  mnlonlitcdiy  the  '  olhi-r  Indians* 
referred  loby  the  American  cuuimisition  in  conuectiuii  nilli  ilie  Ll[>- 
sna.  Kicka[H}os,  Seminoles  and  Carrlzos.'  They  nere  the  only  onen 
known  in  Tainandipnsorwliom  iiirormation  could  ho  had  at  Browns- 
ville and  the  acdu'acy  of  «uch  information  may  now  i>e  iciulily  in- 
ferred." 

That  the  Karankawas  were  called  Iheie  TnniparnAs  is  possible, 
because  ttieir  remnants  lia^l  settled  nt  the  place  so  called,  whidi  now 
exists  as  a  ranchciia  in  the  sniithcrnniOHt  part  of  Texas,  Ilidalfjo 
county,  about  twenty  miles  norUi  of  Uio  Grande.  The  name  sig 
nifles  "place  of  PakawA-«,"  aij<l  points  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  a  BuUleinent  of  the  Paikawa,  I'akawii  or  l*lnlo  ("  I'altoed") 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  among  other  cognate  tribes  upon  the  title 
pageof  Garcia'a  Manual  (17G0).  That  they  werecotigcners  of  the 
Karnnknwas  also,  Is  very  probable  fvotn  wliat  will  be  mentioned 
below.  It  is  raiher  natural  that  when  the  Karankawa  had  lo  quit 
their  own  country,  they  took  refttge  witli  a  people  related  to  them, 
ftnd  they  were  thenisi'lves  lattnoed  aJuo;  not  only  in  the  face,  but  ou 
other  parts  of  the  body  besides,  and  so  they  could  possibly  lie 
cnlk"*!  by  that  name  us  well. 

TIjf!  man  from  tt-hom  I  obtaiaed  a  Cotonanic  vounbulnry  faintly 
remembered  Ihcir  stay  in  llic  country,  and  called  them  /uliua  Aran- 
gii^,  ^ran^im  Indians^  and  Indioa  por  aqui.  He  thought  that 
sonK^  may  be  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  tell  where. 

■  All  nr  UivHfl  *nd  "  other  tilbea "  nere  %nH  to  hnve  rnrotnllt»d  i1epr«<lnUo»>  \ttXv\'f, 
bKTing  l>c«n  •helivTvtl  In  CiKihuiln  imil  Ctalhiiiiliiid,  and  ettflbled  iherctif  to  Iiivh<1o 
Tcxa*  \iilli  iiti[iunitf .  lltiL  Uin  iiivi»U^ii(i(>Da  t>rU>e  CuuimlaKiuH  luive  bliowii  \\uX  tlia 
Corrlxo*  nnd  Cnrnuralums  were  oxiinct  iltico  1896  aad  itie  otber  Irlbo*  h«d  not  dv]>r«- 
dated  Uial  viulnUjr  for  otntii'  ytmn  pacL 

lie 


V.      ETHNOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  RAKANKAWA  INDIANS, 

TiiRot'GH  tlin  personRl  presence  of  tuy  infoi-mnnt  among  t)ie  Ka- 
rankawa  Imtians  our  knonleilge  or  Uieir  manners,  cnstoinrt  niul 
ethnic  peciiliarltips  bas  become  mticli  more  nt^iirate  nod  extensive 
than  our  knowlcilge  of  their  tribal  history  will  ever  bo.  Certainly 
llierc  arc  inniiy  gaps  left- concerning  tlic  mo*le  of  IiTl',  Iribrtl  gov- 
erniaeoL  ani.1  religion  of  llictr  littoral  liibeSf  but  now  vre  have  at 
least  some  points  to  bold  on  and  these  mny  become  more  fully  sub- 
alnnllated  l)y  retwarelics  on  llieir  langaage. 

Tiic  ctlinugrupliic:  material  nun-  on  hand  I  have  stibdivitlcd  into 
two  parts.  One  of  these  will  consider  the  nation  from  ita  physical 
or  natural  side  (Iiodily  constilution,  food,  Implements,  dress,  etc.)  ; 
the  second  section  describes  Its  metUal  anjKCtK  (governnient,  cus- 
toms, i*eIigion,  etc.).  The  whole  is  preceded  b}'  a  few  words  on 
the  country  and  ita  climate,  for  these  are  at  the  foundation  of  every 
ethnographic  peculiarity. 

TBE   CODHTRT   ASD    ITS    CLIUJITR. 

The  tide-vMter  tection  of  Texas  lulmbitcil  by  the  Knrankawaa 
presents  but  little  varinliun  in  its  oonQguration.  The  shore  lins 
from  Galveston  to  tlie  Hio  Grande  is  formct)  tliroughout  ))y  sand 
bars  with  nanow  openings  between,  except  upon  the  short  stretch 
from  tlie  motitli  of  Oynter  creek  and  Brazos  river  to  Cancy  creek, 
where  the  mninland  borders  immediately  upon  tlie  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  these  sniul  bars  tlie  mouths  of  the  Texan  riv- 
ers are  protected  from  clogging,  and  to  some  extent  also  from  the 
furious  temiHjsls  blowing  from  the  Gnlf  side.  The  quiet  waters  of 
Ibe  Ingoons,  closed  in  between  the  mainland  and  the  sand  bars,  m.ike 
it  possible  to  catch  fish,  oysters  and  turtles  at  iilnioal  any  season 
of  tlie  year  and  enabled  the  Indians  U*  start  ctiit  npon  iJieir  tnuriX' 
txidax  at  regular  perintls.  The  shore  lino  was  partly  womletl,  ospe- 
fclolly  along  the  river  courses,  ami  tlierefore  gave  shelter  to  loi*ge 
numbers  of  game,  of  which  the  supply  was  almost  incxliaustible. 
Oilier  portions  of  the  sliore  were  prairie  lands,  studded  with  prickly 
pears,  fragrant  weeds  and  flowers,  and  in  de  la  Snlle's  lime,  and 
probably  up  into  the  uincteeulb  centur)',  tbe  buffalo  was  seen  ia 
iierds  ui)ou  tbe  coast. 
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Tlio  geologi&xl  fctitiirc  of  the  coast  line  consists,  nccortling  to  tho 
Texas  luiip  of  A.  R.  Rocsslcr  and  BI.  v.  Mittenilorfer,  1874,  of  Uie 
roll(?wii]<;  funuattuiis :  From  Sabine  liver  to  Caraiicnliua  bay  in 
Jackson  county,  of  rc<l  ulliiviiil  loiiiu  tni.te<l  wflli  .saml.  From  Car- 
anraliua  bay  to  the  Mission  river  am)  li'ia  Muiliu,  its  nUliionl  in 
Heftigio  county,  of  a  dark  clayey  prairie  soil  of  good  agricultural 
qtialitif>s.  From  there  aoiilhwanl  to  the  Rio  Grande  of  a  calcare- 
ous loam,  fumiing  Llie  best  of  pasture  lands.  At  distances  vai'y- 
ing  from  thiity  to  over  one  hiindrad  miles  A-om  the  coaftt  there  are 
oval  tructa  of  land  called  hogwallows  running  parallel  to  tlie  coast 
line.  This  name  was  given  them  on  nccotmt  of  the  iinevcnne»s  of 
the  fiorfiice,  caused  by  cracks  dining  drought;  tiiey  consist  of 
black  tenacious  clay  slightly  mixed  wiih  vegelalilc  monld. 

The  c'just  lagoons  arc  shallow  and  Uic  water  ao  loiv  thnt  in  many 
of  them  people  niny  wade  out  for  a  mile  without  losing  ground. 
The  large  or  dangerons  fish  and  moltusksdo  not  come  very  near  the 
beach  and  thin  enabled  the  Tndiaim  to  walk  fur  out  into  the  water 
to  shoot  tbe  ll.sh  with  their  anows.  It  is  a  rcmnrknble  fact  thai 
most  of  these  Ingoons  iiave  a  triangular  shape  ;  the  h;i8e  is  formed 
by  a  line  forming  the  continuation  of  a  river  entering  the  bay,  tlte 
second  side  by  the  sand  bar  ami  ttie  llnrd  irregular  one  by  a  ttcrics 
of  inleta  and  the  uionlhs  of  smiiller  rivers,  bayons  and  creeks. 
The  lagoons  aa  they  follow  each  oilier  from  eftaV  to  west  are  called 
as  follows :  (1")  flalvcston  bay  willi  its  snbdivisioiia :  Kast  bay, 
Trinity  buy  willi  Turtle  bay,  Clear  lake,  Dollar  bay,  We^t  bay  and 
Oyster  bay.  (3)  Matagorda  bay  with  its  stilHlivisioiis :  Oyster 
luke,  Trespalacios  hay,  Carancaliiia  bay,  Lavaca  bay.  (3)  Es- 
pirltu  Santo  bay,  witit  Us  nortltern  extension,  cnlled  San  Antonio 
bay.  (4)  Aransas  bay  with  its  subdivisions:  St.  Cliarlea  bay, 
Copanu,  Mission  and  Fiiorlo  bay.  (5)  Corpus  Clirisli  bay  with 
Kiieees  bay.     (0)  Ltigtiiiu  cle  la  Madre  with  Salt  lagoon. 

We  may  assume  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  these  la- 
goons with  all  their  sidewaters  were  once  the  haunts  of  the  skilftd 
flsLicrnien  and  Intrepid  hunters  of  tlie  coast  tribe  which  occupies  our 
attention. 

The  Indians  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  Kni-ankawa  transmitted  by 
Mrs.  Oliver  Imd  their  principal  haunts  along  the  shores  of  Mata- 
gorda bay,  formerly  St.  Iternard  bay,  and  her  falhev's  house,  with 
his  Mexican  land-grant  of  one  square  I eagno,  lay  in  lliemiilstof  the 
re^rts  most  frcqucnteil  by  them.  Itwas  built  upon  tho  beaeb  at  Fort 
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Austin,  ftt  tlic  entrance  or  Trcspalacios  bay,  one  find  onclmU  miles 
from  Ticsp!ilMcio4  ami  iibotil  eit;htcen  miles  (by  waler)  east  uf  De- 
eroa  House  nt  Dueros  point,  wlik-li  forniH  tlie  western  cml  of  tlie 
MAtagDiilA  peitinstiln  or  snnil  bar.  Port  Austin  waa  at  a  Oi»l:uiC4i 
of  Iwenty-Qve  miles  from  Matngonla  eity,  the  lower  course  of  tlie 
Colorado  riser  intervening  between  the  two  plnecs.  The  nearest 
settlers  lived  at  u  tlititanec  of  nfLepii  miten,  ami  iit  Piilnclua  Llicro 
were  then  not  over  Four  Iioiiscr.  At  Cnranculiiia  b:iy  there  wait  n 
tract  calletl  Cnrnncnhna.  Land,  but  Ibese  Indiana  did  not  stop  there 
nny  more  than  lliey  did  nt  any  other  place.  From  1840  to  IS.IO 
there  were  only  two  American  sotilcrs  there.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  lite  bay,  LInville,  destroyed  in  1813  liy  llie  Comanclies,  lay  n  few 
miles  above  the  sito  of  the  present  Indiantdn.  then  called  Indian 
point.  In  wlrilvr  these  Indians  were  in  tlte  habit  of  stiiying  in  the 
noocls  on  the  Colorado  river  and  at  Caney  creek,  because  it  was 
warmer  llicixs  and  there  tliey  conid  gavber  pccan-iuits  and  bnnt 
bears.  In  summer  lUe  fertile  Ir.icls  on  the  Cancy  are  unbearably 
hot  and  unhealthy,  thu  woo<l8  producing  fevera.  The  surface  of 
the  creek  is  alnnys  covered  wllli  a  green  (ilm.  wliicli  the  soillers 
utilize  for  manuring  their  sugar  and  cotton  planl.ntiouH. 

The  bleak  shores  of  Matagorda  peninsula,  consistiuj;;  of  sand 
ami  sand  liills,  yichled  mneh  nicckn^o  that  was  floated  a^^Jiute. 
Dccros  poini,  winch  lies  upon  the  Pass  Cavallo,  was  slnue  J:uiimry 
If^oL  enlivened  by  becoming  n  lialliiig  place  for  the  gtcaincr-llne 
of  Hanis  aud  Morgau  plying  between  Texas  ports  and  ^^ew  Or- 
leans. 

Around  Port  Austin  llie  soil  was  HIUhI  with  little  lnmp>i  of  pnniice* 
stone,  some  of  Die  pieces  being  as  large  as  a  man's  bead.  M;irine 
slietla  lie  alt  over  the  praiHe,  as  far  as  six  miles  Inland,  but  on  the 
Burfaoe  only.  A  petrified  log  was  also  found  there.  Ui .  Sibley 
mentions  a  "blntf"  n[)on  an  ^'Island  or  peninsula  occnpieil  by  Ka* 
ranknwas,  containing  a  combustible  substance,  wbicli  hud  then  been 
on  flro  fur  several  years,  emitting  smoke  ami  shining  at  ni^-lit  iulo 
great  distances.  From  this  burning  le<lge  [>articles  are  dutuehed 
by  llic  acttun  of  the  waves  and  a  substance  like  gum  or  pitt-h  ia 
thrown  ashore,  wIul-Ii  is  called  cheta  by  the  Spanish  people.  The 
Indians  are  fond  of  masticating  it."  Mrs.  Oliver  statt^d  that  as- 
pballum  was  oflen  washed  anhoi-e  and  used  l)y  ihe  Indians  tor  blauk 
paint  after  mixing  it  wilb  oil ;  but  where  that  "burning  liiU"  was, 
Is  uncertain. 
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Tlioi-e  wero  many  mounds  in  Iho  prairie,  looking  like  graves  nnd 
always  over  ten  foot  npnrt.  Nolliing  was  found  iu  llieni.  bul  tliey 
eccinvil  mado  t«y  man  and  not  nature's  products. 

Salt  deposits  were  to  be  fonml  in  llio  iieigliborliood,  wbieh  were 
conspicuous  on  tlie  sbore  liy  Itic  luck  of  gniss  luid  v^-gclalion.  They 
origiHuLed  by  Hie  flooda  breaking  over  tlie  shores  and  Icuving  de- 
posits of  salt.  The  Indians  ni:ide  uo  nsc  of  the  salt,  as  lliey  pre> 
feiTed  chile  tu  season  tijcir  food. 

Tlie  climate  of  the  cuvlsI  is  much  cooler  .than  that  of  the  interior 
of  Texas,  which  often  becomes  unbearably  liot  where  the  country 
is  bare  of  trees  or  underbrush.  Tins  result  is  produced  by  the  gulf 
breeze  which  every  afternoon  begins  to  blow  from  sonlli  lo  north 
from  about  three  o'clock  uoiil  after  dusk.  This  gulf  breeze  is 
sweeping  the  country  almost  up  to  the  middle  course  of  Bed  river, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas.  Sudilcn  s<|na1]s  are 
not  nnfrequcnb  u[>on  the  coast  lagoons,  and  liurncunes  are  rare 
but  very  destructive  when  they  occur.  In  1853  or  ]8i>4  a  terrible 
tornado  disntaiiLlcd  and  desLroyrd  the  liouso  where  my  informant 
lived,  nnd  killed  cattle  in  large  numbers  by  driving  them  into  the 
waters  of  tlie  bay.  Scarcely  conid  Ibo  inmates  save  their  own  lives, 
as  the  wind  blew  furiously  during  n  wliole  niglit.  The  noHliers  arc 
heavy  puriudical  winds  blowing  from  tlie  north  and  noithwost  and 
sweeping  the  whole  tulurior  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico  fittm  the 
Louisiana  Itoitler  to  Tampico.  Tliey  check  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion nnd  are  much  dreatlcd  liy  the  population.  In  Mutamoros  the 
northers  are  blowing  Ibirty-seven  days  in  the  year  for  an  average. 

The/<iioirt  nnd  the  flora  of  the  Texan  coast  have  iicen  too  often 
descrtbe<i  by  naturalists  nnd  travellers  to  need  repetition.  It  will 
suiliec  to  recall  a  few  facts  concerir'uig  both. 

Ilenis  of  buiTnlocs  came  down  to  the  coast  iu  dc  la  Sidle's  time 
and  probably  much  later,  rrairie-wolvcs  were  frecjuent  on  Uata- 
gorda  bay  as  lalo  as  1850;  Ihey  fed  chiefly  on  fawns  bul,  when 
these  were  scarce  they  became  dcspfvule  and  attacked  other  ani- 
mals and,  wlit^n  united  in  pattks,  were  even  dangerous  to  man.  Deer 
wore  so  plentiTul  that  some  could  lie  Hhot  iVom  Ltio  windows  of  Uie 
settlers'  iiouses. 

Uany  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  lived  ia  tbe  prairie,  but  few 
BOngsteii}.  Water-fowl,  such  as  brants,  geese  and  ducks  were  plen- 
tiful. Wild  luriieys  were  conunon  in  the  woods.  The  turkey-biiz- 
zai'ds  were  regaidcd  as  useful  birds  and  never  killed  by  the  Indian 
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population.  TUe  fish  aii<.1  aiiiphilii»ns  arc  nienlioncd  elsewhere  (in 
Mr.  Hainmond's  arlick).  The  uclupus,  or  sqiiiil.  ilit)  not  couie  so 
near  the  Bhores  of  the  Inguons  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  eoaat 
Indians,  who  passed  their  !ives  more  uiKtn  the  nater  than  on  terra 
firma.  The  mania,  or  *'blanket-fieih,"i  prefers  deep  walera  auU 
does  not  trouhle  the  fishing  population  to  any  degree. 

Tlie  vegetatio7i  around  tlie  coast  lagoons  mostly  consists  of  weeds 
and  flowerS}  as  but  a  sinnll  part  of  these  regions  is  woo<lcd.  Grease- 
wood,  however»  is  frequent.  A  great  variety  of  flowers  enibeUislicil 
Uiese  prali'ies  in  spring  and  summer.  As  early  as  Pebt-uiiry  the 
prairies  around  Trcspatacios  bay  appear  so  full  of  white  flowers, 
that  tlie  green  grass  can  no  longer  be  seen  among  tbem  ;  in  March 
everything  appears  rtd  from  a  profusion  of  red  geraniums,  witli  a 
glutinous  sap.  l:i  3Jny  the  colors  liccome  more  variegated,  and 
blue  rivals  with  white,  pink  and  yellow-coloretl  flowers,  while  In  tlie 
autumn  puq>le  and  yellow  will  piTdominate.  lit  places  where  the 
grass  is  removed,  n  spi^cies  of  dantxlil  opens  Its  petals  after  dusk. 
All  these  prairie  growtlis  were  often  destroyed  by  ravaging  prairie- 
fires  ;  when  these  became  dangerous  by  appronchi  ug  the  camps  and 
settlements,  the  Indians  and  whites  fouglit  ttiem  by  slapping  the  fire 
with  brushwood.  Nevcrthelera  houses  were  sometimes  destroyed 
by  their  fury. 


PnTBICAL   CnARACTER. 

The  api>eaniuce  of  the  Karnnkawa  men  and  women  can  now  only 
be  described  from  the  impression  it  made  on  persons  who  live<l  in 
their  country,  as  we  have  no  accurate  aiithroimlogic  data  or  meas* 
uraments  to  determine  It  scientiflcally. 

AH  witnesses  from  earlier  and  later  e|K>clis  are  unanimous  in 
describing  their  iih>h  as  very  tall,  nmgniflcenily  formed,  strongly 
built  anil  approaching  perfection  in  their  bodily  pix>portions.  j^Iany 
southerners  reganled  them  as  giants,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  ventured  the 
opinion  Uiat  tbey  measured  about  Ave  feet  aud  ten  inches.*    No 

I  Tbti  Inrgv  lUb,  Cfi>kitiqtttr«  numlrt,  Itniicmit,  Is  d^scrlbn)  In  JonlKi)  and  GU- 
L«rl.  null.  i>r  r.S.  Uii"»iim,  IriifJ,  I'.ilJ,  iiiid  tti  Zuulog.  Jitttriiiil,  IUM-litfl»i  iv.441. 

1  A  coiiiiuliMcoii  Jill  till  DixinMlry  wnn  :k)>|>oiiiU'.l  lu  l.cT&lirlItt  Dhli»l>  AMOclatlanftir 
the  .\>lr;inc<!iticiil(>r  Sr.iriirc,  wliii-li  Iijih  piilitutlird  tlic  regalia  oT  nionMiiVinvnU  of  VSp 
Hod*  nnlion*  nnil  ti1t>ca  of  nil  pnrli  of  Uic  El^^tK  »lnoc  1878.  Ou  Utc  >utur«  of  |>«rKKM 
WK  flnil  ilm  fiiUOM-lHg  •IntMDvnti 

Sniuvjiii  nttter    llKt  feet  6,  10D7 

P«I)rin'iUn«  In  fti^ncnil  |.;m  *,  (|^ 

EuglUb  ]iruf(nsiuual  oloM  l.T&T  &,  B.li 
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flkeletons  or  skulls  are  known  to  exist,  nir.cli  could  give  n  rleoisive 
proof  of  this  stAtcroeiit.  Tlicir  )mir  wns  ns  coarse  as  thntof  liorse?, 
and  p(;rliaps  owing  to  lUeir  being  btireliemleil,  it  often  aaatimed  a 
reildittli  hue.  Tliey  were  not  pro^natliit  nor  showed  lliey  moi-ethnu 
ordinary  Inditui  propurliona  Iei  Llieir  clieekbunes  or  in  llie  thyroid 
curtilage  (Adam's  apple)  ;  but  their  roruhcads  were  mostly  low 
atul  broad,  and  llie  heails  larger  tlian  thnsts  or  the  Anglo-American 
race.     All  liiul  uplendid  white  tetilh,  even  in  tlicir  older  years. 

A  considerable  difFerenee  was  percepUhle  between  the  depoi-t- 
mcnt  of  males  and  that  of  fcraalcs.  That  of  the  men  was,  even 
wlicn  their  boilics  were  of  a  heavy  exterior,  fi-ee,  litliennilgvflcernl. 
Their  complexion  was  rather  light  colored  than  of  the  cinnamon 
btic,  since  they  ate  more  venison  than  (laU.  Although  their  jaws 
lookeil  heavy,  their  chin  wassmall  ami  their  lips  thin,  which  agreed 
well  with  the  long  and  slender  liands  and  feet  observed  in  many  lu- 
HiviitiLals.  In  some  cases,  the  lingers  tapered  olt  most  gracefully 
Bn<l  ended  in  deltcnte-looking  nails,  Ute  palm  of  the  band  showing 
no  cnliosilies.  Many  men  wore  the  hnir  so  long  as  to  rpacli  the 
waist,  and  while  silting  on  their  mats  of  skins  Ihey  were  Id  tbe 
kahlc  of  crossing  the  legs. 

Tbe  exterior  of  the  iromen  was  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse 
of  their  malo  companions.  Weighted  down  by  tlic  drudgery  of 
domestic  toil  Ibey  looked  sullen,  morose  and  uninviting.  Being 
shorter  than  the  men  they  surpassed  them  in  enihonpaint^  were 
quite  plain  ami  even  in  youtli  not  pretty.  They  showed  no  Taney  for 
wearing  ornaments.  Very  few  children  could  be  seen  alwtit  their 
lodges  and  of  young  girls  almost  none,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
tlie  men  In  the  tribe  exceeded  the  women  nnmoricaUy.  'Hie  hlood 
was  kept  pure,  siuco  but  a  few  mixed  bloods  could  be  noticed. 
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When  oiir  in  form  nut  apoko  of  lliv  tall  atiitiiro  nf  IUk  Kitrnnkawn,  Khn  rrlbmKl  to  Iho 
men  oDly.  Dot  to  ih(>  M'oni«ii  who  ttrn  dlf Unctly  dtMKrIlrcl  a»  »)iort  and  F^natl;.  Ktre 
iHlinil  tvii  lor  bo*  firrei]iiii)  loLSCAni.;  tlius  tlieSninnMin  wonlti  Lie  tliB  only  peoplii  aur* 
|i««i>liiB  lli«  Kirniiluiwa  men  lii  ttMght,  aad  Ibis  Ib  based  upon  ilie  old  uliscrvntlona  of 
I^|)«vron*4-  Of  our  soutlicru  ludlntu  uow  exdint  tlio  Oiash  aro  pvpularig  bellSTol 
to  be  Uiv  iJillnL. 

Ill 
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ChiUlreu  not  yet  able  to  walk  were  cnrrie)!  Ii_v  tlie  mollier  on  Uie 
bai'k  wrflp|>e«l  in  llie  loop  of  tlie  skin  worn  by  lier.  Tlicy  used  no 
crntUcs,  hut  haby- boards.  Tlie  bnbc  was  fatitciiCil  lo  one  or  (bcse 
wliSeb  Imd  tbe  outlines  uf  n  cliiUr&  body  imd  wns  su*ii)onded  to  tbe 
ceiling  or  tbe  lodge,  by  tbe  thongs  of  a  tk-crskin.  Wbilo  there- 
by Ua  body  becanio  straight,  tlie  foreliead  uf  the  buby  was  gnli- 
jected  In  the  HaLtcning  procoBR.  Tlio  eliihireii  were  ntlhi^r  quiet. 
and  cried  but  rarely.  The  iMjys  very  probably  had  their  initiutSon 
trials  like  those  of  other  Indians,  but  ceremonies  connected  with 
tbe  puberty  of  girls  have  not  been  noticed  among  theui  by  the  white 
Bcttlcrs. 

Tbe  perfect  physical  condition  of  the  people  appears  from  the 
faclj  that  our  inrornmnt  imver  saw  any  deaf,  mule,  nor  niiy  case  of 
siluiiiUng,  thongb  one  lame  man  and  two  liHnd  women  camo  to 
her  notice.  The  Karankawaa  were  blesse^I  witti  a  sound  appetite, 
for  they  were  Been  eating  and  drinkin*;  at  all  titues  of  tlu^  day; 
aftcT  the  settlers  kiad  finibbed  their  meals  Uiey  appeared  aruniid  Uie 
houses  to  ask  for  food. 


FOOD. 

Tbe  duly  of  proctning  food  for  the  family  devolvcti npon  the  men, 
exclusively,  and  that  of  preparing  it  for  the  meals  upon  llic  wo- 
men. There  was  noilitHcnlty  of  procnnng  <leerineat  nn<)  ducks, 
for  tliey  were  as  plentiful  as  conid  be  wished.  Of  the  latter,  Ca|i- 
tain  ill  idges  once  ttbot  ninety*  before  breakfast  lime.  The  other 
animals  lninte<l  by  the  Indians  were  the  bear  (at  some  distance 
fiomtlic  lagoons)  and  the  rabbit ;  of  birds,  the  brant  and  olhergeose 
witli  their  eggs;  of  shelKtsli,  ibcoyslcr*  which  ihoy  ate  oti  tlie  shell. 

Of  flsb,  it  was  only  the  larger  species  which  tliey  caitghl,  like  llie 
salt-water  trout  and  the  "red  fi!«h."  which  resembles  llm  codGsh.* 
They  never  used  nets  or  angling  lines.  Of  turtles,  the  great  green 
turtle,  hai'tnlilkn,  often  S^  foot  long,  was  hmugbt  by  tbcni  to  the 
filiore  alive  and  tlien  killed  am!  eaten.  The  lagoons  teemett  with 
iwrpoipes,  but  the  Indians  diii  not  hunt  for  them.  The  shooting  of 
tlsh  by  means  of  nri'ows  is  found  with  other  tiibes  as  well.  Tiie 
Ouinba  Indians  ufled  a  special  kind  of  arrows,  without  beadH.  for  the 
piir[iose;  cf.  Mag.  Am.  History^  N.  Y.,  1839,  vol.  xxii.  p.  78; 
J.  A.  Villa  Seuor,  Theatro  Americano,  i,  p.  400^  sq.,  slates  that 

1 0tber  flah  rjiujthl  by  (hem  sra  «nunienUed  Id  Mr.  Ilainiiiaod**  nrtlele,  whicli  alia 
dMcribH  Ibo  mode  of  killing  (bem. 
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t)ic  Sorts  in  the  gulf  of  Ciilirui-iiin.  pierce  fish  on  tlic  salt  water 
wilti  arrows :  ''los  peces  que  (los  Sciis)  Qsgau  a  flcciiazos  en  cl 
mar." 

Alllioii>j;h  these  Iiulians  were  not  nc;ric'iiUiinBts  and  had  no  inaizo, 
their  vegeL:ibIc  Tood  was  as  variei)  as  that  olilalried  from  ani- 
mals, for  which  they  caret)  much  more.  The  soil  contains  a  bul- 
bons  niit,  without  shell,  whith  they  ring  and  ale  williout  cooking  ;' 
other  l>iillis  were  utilized  also,  and  liciriea  were  eaten.  Ttioitgh 
salt  was  so  near  at  hand,  Ihey  used  ehilo  for  seasoning,  like  the 
Mexicans.  The  ttums  or  cactus-fl^^s  grow  tlicrc  abundAiitly,  but 
the  Indians  vabicd  tlicni  but  tittle,  lliuuji^li  lu  Cabc(;a  dc  Vaca's 
tiioe  it  was  a  staple  food  on  the  coast,  and  one  tribe  was  named  af- 
ter these  Hucciilcnl  fruits  (L<}9  de  Ids  Iligos,  p.  23).  The  Karan- 
kawas,  niter  obtaining  a  quantity,  laid  Uiem  in  tbc8an4l  and  rolled 
them  wtlb  tbelt'  feet  until  the  sharp  prickles  were  removcil.  The 
white  settlers  made  piea  of  them.  The  Indians  also  ate  Uic  per- 
simmon, this  being  the  only  fruit  growing  there  on  trees. 

The  cookery  of  these  natives  was  a  rnllior  simple  affair.  Erery 
lodge  btul  but  one  iron  kettle,  but  several  made  of  pottery,  all  un- 
washed. Instead  of  mortals  the  women  used  cyliudric  low  stones 
for  nuiBliing  and  grinding  friiita  or  seed^i,  a  larger  atone  lielug  U8e<l 
upon  tlicsQ  for  crushing.  Tliey  prepared  but  one  kinil  of  (wttery 
frani  elay,  the  vaaes  having  a  globular  bottom,  ao  that  tliey  had  to 
be  placed  into  a  hole  in  tlie  sand.  They  had  no  handles  and  ineani- 
ured  in  diameter  alwnt  twelve  inches.  Mrs.  Oliver  observed  their 
mauufncture  but  once ;  then  it  was  a  man  who  made  some  pots  and 
orunnieutcd  them  on  tlic  outsiilc  with  Hltle  designs,  faces,  scrolls, 
SCuUope,  etc.,  in  black  paint. 

Wheu  the  Indians  coutd  not  beg  bread  enough  from  Uie  sctt1ei-s« 
or  molasses  ami  other  food,  they  mixed  Dour  with  water,  laid  the 
dough U|H)n  a  (lat  stone  and  thus  set  it  to  the  Rre  for  baking.  Meat 
waa  boiled  or  roasted  on  the  coals,  oysters  were  cracked  in  the  Ore 
and  then  eaten.    They  liked  coiree  very  much  and  wanted  It  aweet. 

Tlie  species  of  fish  eaten  liy  the  Indians  and  their  method  of 
killing  lliem  are  described  in  Mr.  Hammond's  article.  Tliey  often 
caught  more  fish  than  they  could  dispose  of,  and  then  bartered  theoi 
to  the  whites  for  household  articles. 

In  that  part  of  the  coast  the  IiuHnns  always  managed  to  get 

'ThtH  fri'oiin<)  mil  )>nd  npiicnJupcB  ronaisUng  of  long  Dlirei,  or  Altai,  snd  wai  of 
tliltulile  aiio.    It  la«t«<l  lieiter  CJiad  Uie  t>«aiiut. 
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pnre.  fresh  water,  though  tlie  w]iit*s  did  not  know  whore  Uicy  ob- 
tained it.  The  cotoDists  Lad  wcUs.  iio  cistcina ;  the  water  of  Ihc&c 
woUs  was  nlways  of  a  brackish  taste. 

Of  domestic  aiiimals  ihuy  ki?pl  otdy  the  dog,  who  was  of  the 
coyote  or  wolf-Hke  speciea  as  nicntioucd  above.'  They  kept  many 
of  these,  but  since  they  were  an  erratic  people  and  performed  Uielr 
Tvanileringg  by  canoe,  tliey  never  had  cattle  nor  Itorsea,  and  when 
uiQuiiting  horses  showed  themselves  a  poor  sort  of  cavalry. 

CAHOKS. 

Tlieir  canoes  were  of  two  kinds,  both  being  called  awS'n  by 
them:  (1)  tlie  aboriginal  dugout^  about  twenty  feet  long,  naiTOw, 
yet  capiicious  ;  (2)  old  »A*(^;f  obtained  from  the  wliltes,  iniifh  broad- 
er tlinn  tlie  diigonts  and  flat-bottonicii.  A  mast  with  a  little  nfnil 
was  occn»ioiiaUy  set  up,  but  for  want  of  space  they  were  never 
seen  paddling  or  rowing  them.  Mi-s.  Oliver  states  that  neither  of 
the  two  was  useii  for  fiehing,  but  surved  for  tiansportation  only; 
and  these  embarkations  were  so  frail  and  untrustworlhy  that  they 
could  never  have  ventured  to  go  out  upon  llic  open  watent  of  tlio 
gulf.  The  dugouts  were  not  made  aniooth  upon  the  ontHide,  but 
hod  the  bark  still  on. 

DRHSa, 

Their  articles  of  wardrobe  were  exceedingly  few  in  number, 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  tliey  probably  moved  alwiit  in 
a  perfectly  adauntic  state,  except  during  the  coldest  time  of  the 
year.  IlaLa  or  hcad-cos'ers  were  unknown.  The  men  wore  a 
breechelnut  of  aicins,  tlie  women  ankirt  ofdcerttkin  ;  from  thelcnee 
downward  nothing  was  worn,  and  children  under  ten  years  went 
nude,  lllankets  (kwi'ss),  obtained  fiom  the  colonists,  were  worn 
only  during  cold  weather,  but  skirts  and  all  other  garments  used 
by  the  Texans  were  disliked.  Women  sometimes  begged  for 
dresses  (kwiss  kridin,  calico)  ^  wore  thorn  once  or  twice,  then  lore 
Uiem  to  pieces  or  had  them  on  for  some  time  with  the  fore  parts  on 

<  Dr.  I.'L.  WortiDAD  stiiUs  In  Rap,  Gool-  Sonrer  of  IndlatiR,  IMi:  "U  \*  l>r  no 
neana  uncommoti  lo  dnd  mongrel  dofn  fitnong  roanyofni*  w«ktem  lrtli«».  nuLnbly 
■iiKinjt  UmnUllfl*,  Biiiiiiucka,  Slioslioiiei,  Anipahnea,  Crown.  Slanx,  wblch  linvv  every 
a|i|i«)inui<}eorbloo<l-rel«tlonatiit>  wlllitlte  ooyota,  if  noi,  ia  inanf  cticea  it  i*  Uii*  nni* 
tml  Itealf  in  «*tat«  ot  Mtmi-ilomeiitlr-iitlan.**  See  »l»a  jimr.  NninrxllkL,  ISTi.  |>.  38}; 
"?f «llva  Amerlnnn  DofH,"  Qiid.,  Hcijilxiabor,  \9^,  nnil  rcpHntrd  lii  Kohnib  Clly  Uvvtow, 
'Sqw.,  19^,  |)]>.  iSD-m.  n^u  ivtiich  tlio  kbore  qiioUttloo  1a  miulD. 
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their  backs.  Tlie  blankets  were  TAstenert  upon  their  bodies  with 
gQisaclie-lhorns  serving  as  pins.  The  sharks*  oil  vrliich  thoy  ribbed 
on  tlipir  boflies  to  keep  their  skins  sraoolli  and  suppio,  emitted  a 
most  disftgroenblo  odor,  so  tliat  hoi-ses  and  cfitllo  ran  away  from 
tliem,'  sometimes  for  Uireo  miles  from  Itio  stable,  and  tliis  oil  would 
have  mined  tbc  bi*st  dresses  wilbin  a  sliort  time.  Men  soiiielimcs 
fastened  some  ynrilsofcalii-o  on  Ibeir  bodit'S,  ami  trailed  it  behind 
Iheni  when  not  engaged  in  hunting. 

The  skins  of  [tantber,  bear,  wild-cat,  r.icooon  and  eow,  wliicli  they 
had  in  tticir  hMlges,  were  used  like  mats  to  sit  and  to  sleep  upon, 
but  did  not  serve  tbein  as  garments. 


ORHAHKNTAL   AITtHR. 

Tlie  gentle  sox  is  genernlly  supposed  to  he  more  fond  of  orna- 
ments of  dress  to  hcigliten  its  nttiaclions,  tlinn  arc  the  males;  but 
Among  tbc  Knrankawasjust  ttie  opposite  was  observed.  Their  squat 
and  squalid  firiuales  appear  to  have  disdained  ornaments,  but  the 
males  with  llieiruncorabc<l  lliough  braided  hair  and  unwasbed  faces, 
lored  Lo  hare  some  ornaments  dangling  about  their  bodies.  Their 
braids  ronsisled  of  Ibree  sLrunds  and  were  ratlier  long ;  tbcy  never 
knotted  tlie  hair  to  make  it  slinrter,  but  soinetitnes  inserted  brigtit 
objects,  as  ribbons,  bits  of  colored  Hannel,  etc.  The  women  never 
braided  tlieir  coarse  hair  nor  combed  it,  altbougli  some  combs  were 
seen  in  tlieir  loil;2es.  Hie  men  generally  arranged  their  hair  witli 
their  hnrnls.  On  ttic  throat  (not  on  chest)  lliey  wore  small  shells, 
glass  beatis,  fruits  of  tlie  pistachio  tree,  little  disks  of  tin,  brass  ur 
other  inclai.  Motlier-of- pearl  was  nntntilized  for  ihcpurpose.  Rings 
were  woin  also,  when  obtainable.  They  niainif.iclnved  bracelets, 
one  inch  in  width,  of  decrakin  with  the  hair  left  upon  it  and  tied 
them  by  little  strings  fastened  on  c.ich  end.  The  fact  that  botli 
sexes  wore  them  on  the  left  wiist  only,  makes  it  plausible  tliat  they 
nlso  served  ns  w^rist  guards  to  hunters. 

The  custom  of  henil  flattening,  considered  as  a  mark  of  bodily 
Improvement  among  so  many  southern  tribes,  was  niucb  in  favor 
ainODg  Uds  const  people.  The  babies  of  Ao/A  KexoR  had  to  undergo 
tlie  process,  and  their  forehentls  only  were  ftiitteucd.  A  piece  of 
cloth  was  fust  Mpplled,  then  a  tliln  board,  tlicn  a  cloth  inlaid  with 
moss  or  some  otber  solt  substance  to  make  a  wad,  all  of  these  be- 

1 1  btTt  ni«Dttoa«d  ui  luuacs  of  Uiia  r«cordeil  bj  on  ROtbor  of  tbe  ffiT«nt«eot)i 
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\ng  tied  around  the  head  with  a  han<Ug(>,  ami  left  to  stay  tliere 
al)oiil  one  yeor,  day  and  night.  Even  after  twenty  years  the  eETect 
of  tliie  proceeding  was  perceptible' 

TATTOOIKO. 

More  conspicuous  tbnn  lieail-flatlcning  are  ttie  tattooing  mart 
observed  upon  Ibe  majorily  of  llie  tiibes  who  vrtdk  around  wholly 
or  partly  naked.  Many  In<Uan  communitieft  ni-o  diatinguished  by 
pertiUar  tattoo-marka  which  thcycluiin  an  belonging  exi^hiRively  to 
theinselvoa.  Thus  the  Karnnknwjis  had  the  fnt'e-tnrtrkH  (lencrilied 
by  my  inrormant  as  their  own,  and  they  tntiat  have  mncle  a  strong 
impression  at  first  siglit  if  not  on  the  Tcxnn  Imlinns,  at  letust  upon 
tlie  wliilc  people.  These  lines  and  lij^ures  were  nil  of  blnu  color, 
and  tbou^L  tbcauliatunce  used  la  unknown,  we  nr»  acquainted  with 
Ibe  fact  that  black  sulistunees,  as  suot,  charcoal,  bin-nt  pliun  seeds, 
etc.,  become  blue  when  placed  subcutaneously.  Tatlooitig  was  a|>- 
plieil  to  the  faco  only,  and  only  one  man  was  remcmhert'd,  at)Out 
forty  years  old,  whose  cbesl  showed  tattoo-miirks.  Boys  were  not 
tattooed  before  their  tenth  year,  and  young  women  marrying  into 
the  tribe  on  their  arrival  already  bore  the  same  stylo  of  tiitiooing, 
as  the  women  of  tlio band  fipfjuenting  llio  iulcts  of  MatngorUa  bay. 

Bod'j  jxiindng  will  be  discussed  below. 

DWELLINGS. 

The  lodges  or  wigwams  of  Uteae  migratory  people  were  far  from 
being  substantial,  as  they  could  be  erected  and  taken  down  again 
within  an  hour  or  two  by  the  women,  to  whom  this  manipulation  de- 
volved in  this  and  the  majority  of  ol  lier  tribes.  Their  mode  of  con* 
Btntction  having  l>een  8|>cctlicd  in  the  two  articles  preceding  this, 
I  have  to  add  a  few  pnrliculais  oidy.  These  primitive.  U'nl  like 
buts  were  ronnil.  or  lnten<Ied  to  bu  so,  and  were  ealle*!  bA-.ik  ;  they 
contained  about  seven  or  eight  people  and  afforded  no  protection 
against  the  rain,  which  would  pour  through  the  roof  (i>_v  courtesy 
so  callod)  of  the  structure.  For  want  of  a  smoke-bole,  the  smoke 
bad  to  escape  gradually  Ihrougli  the  willow-sticks  or  anywlicro  it 
cotiU).  Very  tall  persons  h;ul  to  bend  their  beads  Id  coming  in,  and 

>  Hekil-fl-'it [tuning  preraila  not  onljr  upon  Mio  Pnclllc  ewMf  tnm  ixinthnrn  Orcfftiii  tO 
it'  N.  LjiI  ,  iMit  nifia  In  CVnirnI  Atnciion  PalcFni>«.  Asia  Ulnor.clc.  In  tttv  l.■l«^ 
nfemM  touDti-)r  the  Yii"rii"b  n>«ii«lii|[K'rf  biiiii]iiKPAr<>rtbe  puv|ioM,  C/.  von  Lii'^i'liin 
In  D«rt.  i.;«««ll»eti.  I''r<)k..  IffM.  p.  bs,  ud  my  own  nrliclein  UiKruIion  Legeudof  Uio 
CrMk  InJtau,  tvI.  II,  pp.  ftS-OS. 
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when  Inside  would  touch  the  top.  There  were  no  seats  going  around 
the  loilge  vraWa  ;  nil  the  property  oniiese  people,  wen|>Qns  and  cook* 
iiig  vessels,  were  lying  on  the  gi-ound,  and  tijey  sat,  ate  and  slept 
on  llieir  rnr-akliis  mi  the  lod<{e*llonr,  iisin^  Lliein  im  mats. 

The  lodyi-sortheTonliswe  fydtsii/an)  and  Comecriidos  (w&mah) 
are  tliffercntly  ct>ji?trm:U:«l ;  they  are  cane  or  wlUow-Btlck  lodgeSf 
flat  on  the  top,  open  on  one  or  two  sides  and  eovercd  with  bnisb- 
wood  and  sail-t-toth,  old  blankets,  etc.,  on  the  top  and  the  closed- 
np  sides.  Tlioy  average  in  height  IVoin  Ave  lo  seven  feet.  The 
Tonkawe  term,  yC-tsn/an*  is  deiive<l  from  tst'i;^,  Is^y,  cluth^  textile 
fabric,  also  tchal  ia  iutencoven  or  vrattled,  and  yitsu^an  lliereforo 
corresponds  best  to  our  word  brush-iodge. 


■millAL  OOVERKUEKT. 

Faeslng  over  from  the  physical  to  tlie  mental  aspects  which  this 
Indifin  people  presents  to  us,  our  inrormation  ia  scanty  also,  but 
the  orgniiizntion  existing  in  other  tribes  of  the  south  throws  some 
light  upon  llic  snlijcct. 

What  we  know  about  their  tribal  rulers  is,  that  they  were  ruled 
by  two  kinds  of  chiefs  :  they  had  chiffs  fur  their  eivil  government, 
whose  sucuessiGii  was  hereditary  In  the  male  line,  and  war-cliierSf 
appointed  prohaltly  hy  the  civil  chiefs.  Ko  women  were  o\'er 
known  to  Iiave  acted  as  chiefs. 

One  hundred  jears  ago  their  territory  had  a  considerable  coa9b> 
front  and  must  have  harbored  a  lar^o  [>opii[ation.  But  ^rll(.•ther 
this  was  ever  united  Into  one  confederacy,  like  that  of  the  Creeks 
or  Cmldos,  is  doubtful,  for  we  have  no  reports  of  any  alliance  for  of- 
fensive or  defensive  purposes  under  one  head  chief.  If  such  a  con- 
federacy or  symiiiuch}'  ever  existed,  it  must  h.ive  l«on  powcrnil 
and  wide-reaching.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  coaat  people 
formed  a  disconnected  national  body  living  under  separate  chiefs, 
which  wan  united  only  by  the  tie  of  a  cnmmon  largn.'ige.  by  war- 
expeditions  undertaken  under  a  common  war  chief  and  perhaps  b}* 
phratrios  and  gentos  h.iving  ihe  same  names  thrniigliout.  The 
Cwldos  and  Tonkawe  have  the  gentile  system,  and  the  mention 
of  vendetta  or  bloo<l-reveugc  among  the  Knrnnknwns  also  seems  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  totcuiic  gentea.'     After  mar- 

*A»  I  hUTQ  pulntcd  oat  previously,  Cnbt^it  <le  Vitta  fU->loa  Itiiit  IndivIiUinlKor  Iho 
nne  icon*  nlffufii  went  iiigtfilicr:  liuc  It  l»  uncmrtaiii  wticili'T  lb>ittfoi*t  tiilMtMCti  lijr 
bin  WM  of  Knnnkawft  nflli>ti7  or  nut. 
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rying,  the  Karnnkawa  ollen  took  their  fnthcrs-in-law  and  mothers 
in-law  into  their  Itxiges  nnd  lived  with  thorn. 

UORAL    CHARACTER. 

It  is  cei'tainly  n  dinicult  task  to  sketch  tho  morarqnalities  of  a 
nation,  of  n'liich  a  few  tribes  or  bunds  only  wera  known  to  lUe  white 
pfiOplCt  and  under  circumstances  whicl)  make  ns  dou1)t  the  veracity 
of  the  informanlB.  Indeed  wlio  would  be  inclined  to  lielieve  wliat 
what  one  man  says  about  another,  whom  be  is  constantly  trj-ing 
rob  and  kill,  and  who  is  on  tliat  acooant  cruelly  punished  by  him 
from  time  to  time? 

In  llic  earlier  epochs  they  wore  filled  with  hatred  against  the 
Spaniards  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  Imuglity  demeanor,  but 
were  not  hostile  lo  Uio  Freiicli,  who  knew  how  to  treat  them  in  a 
fViendly  manner.  But  Ibeir  murtiko  q  a  all  Ilea  and  anthropophagy 
always  made  Ihem  an  objuct  of  terror  to  tlio  travellers  anci  Rcltlera 
ofllie  white  race,  and  by  the  Anglo-Americans  they  were  regarded 
as  aein.%h,  mean,  cruel,  crafty  and  trencherons.  Ignorant  of  any 
rights  of  prt>pevl3-inoiir8onseof  the  word  they  showed  their  Ihiev- 
ish  inclination  by  purloining  food,  knives,  clothing  and  such  Itonso- 
hold  articles  as  they  could  use  for  themselves  ;*  but  were  not  boP- 
glars.  Tbelr  lazy  habits  prompted  tliem  lo  continual  begging  and 
rarely  wei-o  they  willing  lo  peiTunu  ihe  sliglileal  labor,  no  matter 
vhat  reward  was  olfercd  lo  Ibcm.  But  these  arc  qualities  iuLcr- 
ent  to  almost  every  savage  people.  Indolence  is  charged  even  to 
many  ao-called  civilixuil  conimuuiiieit^  AVhy  should  a  primitive 
tribe,  which  ha«l  always  lived  upon  ihe  liheral  gifts  of  nature,  sud- 
denly change  tlieir  habits  to  please  some  settlers  who  came  to  squat 
upon  their  domain? 

To  the  Texan  settler  who  came  to  tiiese  coasts  from  civilized 
communities,  thcso  Indians  certainly  appeared  as  a  ferocious  typo 
of  utimUigated  savagci*}',  untemi)ered  by  the  milder  iuflueiico  of 
agriculture  which  has  exerted  stich  a  civilizing  power  among  so 
many  of  the  northern  and  more  so  among  the  southern  tribes.  Mrs. 
Oliver  sketches  the  people  of  the  band  near  her  home  as  '^snrlj 
in  their  aspect,  averse  to  conversalioii,  apparently  feeling  no  in- 
terest in  anything  that  wns  said  ;  they  spoke  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whiles  in  guttural,  indifferent  tones  and  with  faces  averted." 

t  Thli  rriDlnda  u*  of  whit  Granville  Slsart  sinter,  tn  tiU  "Slontnnn  b«  it  i«"  fXetr* 
T'irk,  l!4n.vj.  iiF  Uia  Snnke  Indiiui«;  'Tbey  ar«  sol  leal  Uitorcs,  but  atuajust  eauugb  to 
kcvi>  lliolr  liuiOa  la," 
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They  sometimes  tried  to  deceive  her  in  giring  words  of  ttieir  laa- 
gtiage,  nml  most  of  tliese  in  licr  liatwero  obtnincil  fi-om  wumt-n. 

A  "witty"  joke,  rntlier  clinracterislic  of  tlicir  mode  of  thinking, 
was  porpot-iated  by  a  youug  man,  called  Knasb  or  '*  Fire"  and  is 
related  hy  her  as  follows : 

Kmh91i  wtis  at  times  employed  by  lier  father,  Mr.  Bridgps,  to  do 
househuld  work,  and  at  one  time,  Mr.  Ilridgefl,  wishing  lo  treat 
his  nortliern  gtiest  to  some  genuine  prairie  venison,  sent  Kwasli  out 
to  kill  a  deer.  In  due  time  K  tvAsh  returned  apparent!)'  unsuccessful. 
lie  shook  his  liead  moumrully  to  all  eager  inquiries,  orid  woie  an 
ftir  of  extreme  disap[}ointment.  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced and  wliieh  Ktrush  keenly  enjoyed,  when  nearly  an  hour  later, 
aflcr  having  eaten  his  dinner,  he  said  to  her  In  a  low  voice :  "  ne 
b&wus  kawd-i,  nd-i  d6-atn  abuk,"  lei  me  have  the  horse^  I  have  killed 
a  (tear. 

When  judging  abont  people,  their  wicked  qualities  leave  a  more 
ready  iuiprcasion  upon  our  minds  than  Llie  good  ones  and  hcem  lo 
preponderate  over  these.  It  is,  tliei-efoi"e,  unjust  not  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  latter  qnolilies  also.  When  coming  to  see  the  colonists, 
they  wore  nolohtnisive,  biit  rather  dignified  and  reserved,  and  when 
Hiey  entered  their  houses  they  alleiitivcly  examined  the  pictures 
han({ing  on  the  walls.  When  asked  to  work  for  money  they  were 
alwavs  frank  enoiiiih  to  sav  "  \re  do  not  want  to  work :"  Knrdn- 
kawa  koin  ta  tiLklna).  Gratefulness,  devotion  or  kindred  feelings 
could  certainly  not  be  expected  from  these  natives,  for  tliese  quali- 
ties are  rare  enough  even  among  individuals  of  cnllnred  nations  ; 
hospitality,  however,  is  found  amOTig  almost  all  nations  of  the 
earth  and  may  not  have  been  wanting  altogether  even  upon  tbatdis* 
Unt  coast  of  the  "  Lone  Star  State." 

Between  bushanda  and  wives  no  sign  of  fondness  or  intimacy 
couhl  be  obser^-e<l  and  Ihcy  rarely  siwke  to  cacU  other,  but  between 
parenla  and  children  atrcctlon  was  sometimes  noticed,  especially 
on  the  mother's  side.  Tlie  women  were  not  examples  of  chastity  j 
hence  but  few  children  were  born  and  ourinfornmnt  never  saw  over 
two  in  one  family.  Widows  romnrrieci  as  soon  iia  opportunity  of- 
fered itself.  Children  were  not  often  visible  and  those  seen  were 
mostly  babies.  Adult  or  half-grown  girls  were  scarce  in  all  their 
bands. 

The  Karankawas  suffered  no  interference  of  outsiders  in  their 
marital  affairs  and  strongly  resented  anj  attempt  at  such.  When 
p.  u.  rArui>.  I.  9  ISd 
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a  band  made  Ito  temporary  stay  at  Port  Austin,  alwiit  the  year 
1839,  one  of  the  wives  becatoe  suspect  to  !ier  *■  liege  lonl"  as  to 
her  chastity.  He  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  pulled  her  over  the 
Bteep  blulT,  about  6ve  feet  high,  tu  the  beach  of  the  la^coon  and 
beat  Iier  terribly.  Aroimcd  by  her  cries,  the  seUlem  inlerfeieil, 
but  this  e!cas[ierated  tlio  Intlinns  to  such  a  degree  Umt  Ihey  re* 
solved  to  revenge  themselves  by  a  night  attack.  TUey  had  a  cer- 
emonial dance  calle<l  ^'fandango,"  that  niglit,  as  it  was  llien  full 
moon.  Chief  Antonio's  wife,  who  was  of  Comant-he  descent,  man- 
aged to  notify  Mr.  Bridges'  family  of  the  intention,  and  the  colo- 
nials rcmaJDeil  wn](eful  after  the  lights  bad  been  ex  Unguis  lied  and 
bid  themselves  in  the  lumber  piled  up  al>oi)t  the  house.  Afler  a 
while  the  husband  of  that  woman  n-119  seen  sneaking  tlirongh  tlic 
high  grass  towai-d  the  house.  Several  travelling  men  then  slopped 
at  the  house,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  Ca[)Lain  Bridges  advanced 
with  cocked  gun  towards  the  dusky  form  In  the  grass,  shonting : 
"What  are  you  doing  here?  If  you  disturb  us  once  more,  you  will 
all  be  killed  by  the  settlere  at  Slatngorda  and  of  our  neigliborhood  I" 
This  was  effective  and  the  man  withdrew  ;  the  inmates  of  the  bouso 
watched  all  night  long,  but  no  attack  was  made  and  the  next 
day  the  band  retired  lo  a  distance  of  four  miles  ucar  other  settle- 
ments. 


HAHSERS    AXn   CCSTOHS. 

Tbe  information  we  can  present  upon  these  pointsisby  nomeana 
exhaustive  ;  Ibis  is  a  matter  of  regret,  as  the  Kuniukawa  cortainli* 
bud  many  curious  customs  of  their  own,  like  all  the  other  uborlgi- 
jies.  An  tnstanceof  tUis  is  the  ceremonial  toeeping  referred  lo  above. 

Among  their  games  and  pastimes  shooting  with  the  bow  was 
prominent.  They  often  shot  at  the  mark  or  shot  the  arrows  up  per- 
pendicularly into  space,  and  their  shooting  matches  wei-e  rather 
lively.  Arrows  shot  at  the  mark  and  sticking  in  H  were  sometimes 
split  in  two  the  long  way  by  another  ImUao  shooting  at  the  notch  ; 
many  young  men  were  able  to  do  this  at  a  distance  of  eighty  feet 
at  least.  They  also  threw  hatchets  at  the  mark  with  wonderful 
precision,  and  rivals  often  engaged  in  brawls  or  figiits  wiili  knives 
to  settle  their  "  rights."  They  also  hml  ball  plays  and  wrestling 
matches,  one  of  their  names,  K6le3,  7.  v.,  being  derived  from  tljo 
latter  practice.  No  gambling  or  guessing  games  aeeui  to  havo  ex- 
isted among  these  people  at  Uiat  time. 
Mtt 
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'I'obncco  wfifl  smoked  l>v  tlipni  in  gretii  (jiiniilitips  in  cigAre  or 
cigarettes  mndc  with  mnize  husks,  Mexicnn  faslitoti.' 

As  to  the  (tisposnl  of  tlicir  rienri  it  is  not  definiloly  known  whicli 
imwle  llu^y  followeil.  Crcmnling  was  out  of  tho  question,  since 
there  WHS  no  timber  or  Inislics  in  the  neiglilwrhoo'l  of  Trespfilfl- 
cios  buy,  aiu)  no  phiire  of  sepnllnre  wsih  ever  known  to  exist  or  wns 
allu(le<l  to  l>y  these  Indiana.  NeiUier  did  tliey  burn  the  lodges  in 
case  tlie  owners  died ;  if  so,  tlio  while  eolonists  would  hitve  lieftnl 
of  it.  An  Iiidinn,  ahoMt  tliirly  yoar«ofage,  had  i>een  failing  in  lienltli 
Uirougli  phtliinist  and  iMHuime  too  wealt  to  move  about.  His  tribe, 
wiftliiiig  to  depart  for  anotiior  shore,  concliideil  to  leave  hira  near 
C.'»i)t-nin  Uiidges'  house.  They  were  dissnnilod  from  doing  tins  and 
promised  to  take  liiin  awny.  But  after  their  Iwats  liad  lelt  llie 
shore,  and  it  was  supposed  they  had  nil  gone,  fonr  men  tirought  Uic 
sick  man  back  in  a  blanket.  depusilt.-d  tjim  in  a  htish  near  tlie  lion$e. 
tlieu  ran  away.  Tlie  colonists  iniute  a  provisional  tent  for  Idm  nnri 
bis  Win.,  and  lie  livwl  two  weeks  longer.  Two  days  flfler  his  death 
his  brother  eame  to  claim  the  hoy  n-ho  vns  three  years  old  and  had 
been  given  Lo  C:iptnin  Bridges  t>y  liis  father. 

Wlien  a  baby  <iied  belonging  to  the  clilef,  it  was  certainly  not 
buried  there;  the  Indians  remained  tjniet  in  tlielr  lodges,  the  par- 
ent«  were  much  iitllicted  and  a^looin  reigtie«l  over  llie  CJiinp.  Two 
days  nrier  lliey  left  for  other  parts.  They  appeared  otherwise  en- 
tirely indifferent  as  to  sacrednesa  of  feeling  or  particular  riles  in 
reference  Lo  tosses  by  death. 

Further  inrorinniion  on  Uieir  cnntoms  is  negative  only*  Upon 
Inqniry  I  leaineil that  prottnbly  iliey  did  not  observe  what  is  railed 
the  coHWtde,  kept  no  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves  and  did  not  manu- 
facture any  mats  or  hnskots,  but  mnde  coarse  polterj'  and  knew 
bow  to  dress  skins.  There  were  two  men  in  the  tribe  greatly  de- 
spised by  the  others,  so  that  they  probably  know  the  "f>ecnlinr  in- 
stitutioti"  of  herinnphrodites.  ur  men  in  women's  elotlies.  Ciibei,-a 
de  Vaca  also  mentions  the  unwinoncidss  seen  by  him.  Tlie  south- 
ern custom  of  scralcliing  the  knees  of  every  warrior  once  a  3*ear 
did  not  exist  hei-e.*  Fire-wood  and  oilier  loads  were  carrieil  upon 
the  tibonlders,  or  on  the  back  b^-  means  of  a  strap. 

>Thi]  vnrlntiM  mii'ten  nt  ii*\nt  KAmrro  nmorig  tlitt  InillRiil  at  Ui«  W»«t  Intll09.  Wli«f« 
tbli  prnclico  vrna  flrat  ob*arvc4.  hi(V«  been  jiitroHlixnUMl  by  Or.  A.  Ernitl  of  Cnrtew, 
*-On  Ihc  aiyniiiliiKj-  of  Ul«  wnnl  iobaeeo."  Am«r,  Anllirat>olOSl*t  of  Wiwliinglon,  TO], 
II.  1!«^9.  p|i.  tU-IU. 

■  Tite  ShellmaMiiu  hml  thia  ruilnm,  nml  amnnr  Ihp  CliA*htA  con)  <lu«t  wm  mbbcd 
iDtu  Uui  blewllHg  WDUctiU  luftli;t«(I  upon  thoir  kiici-ii  unc«  every  >'«Jir. 
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MF.NTAI,   ATTAIKMEST8. 

Berore  deacribing  what  is  knowu  to  us  of  the  religious  and  trnn- 
sccudciilal  "nieus  of  lliu  Tesoii  eunsl  |teople,  I  gutlier  urn1cr  llio 
abtjve  lieailing  a  few  disconnecU-d  |>oiiiU  ajit  to  iUiislratc  Uie  (Ie< 
giee  uf  meiilnl  (icvelopineiit  acquired  l)j  tlioni. 

Althongli  the  women  were  not  nianiiracliirers  of  rants  or  liaiikets, 
cooking  (K>t«  with  rude  ornaments  were  seen  in  their  camps.  A 
blot^k  of  vcomi  wltli  a  rough ly-wroiigl it  human  faee  served  as  n  doU 
to  thechihlien  of  a  family  ;  \y1io,  when  scarcely  two  years  old,  often 
ran  into  the  water  of  the  bay  up  to  tlieir  necks. 

Besides  some  rude  attempts  at  wood-carviug  a  beginning  of  Uic 
plastic  arta  could  be  seen  in  the  appliance  of  a  paint,  wlili:li  was 
either  red  or  bbck^  and  of  a  clay  producing  a  black  color.  With 
these  the}'  painted  figures  of  animals  and  human  fai!es  upon  tlieir 
skins  and  upon  pots  and  articles  of  wootl.  These  paintings  were 
ftu'  remote  from  any  artistic  finish  and  were  but  seldom  seen.  The 
dugouts  were  not  painted,  as  the  bark  remained  upon  the  outside. 
Their  tattooing  has  been  referred  to  already. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  Itlbe  are  described  by  Mrs.  OliTer 
on  page  18. 

Of  their  mode  of  counting  the  numeral  series  would  give  us  some 
idea,  if  we  had  more  of  it  than  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  Like 
other  Indians  they  counted  upon  the  fingers,  commencing  at  the 
iuiall  Qnger  and  ending  witli  lli<^  tlunuh.  Of  tins  their  woni  fur 
is  conclusive  evhience,  for  nat'sa  bchenia  **one,  fiuher,"  means 
to  say  that  while  counting  on  the  oue  or  ^firitt  (n&'Lsa)  hand  they  bnd 
arrived  at  the  biggest  or  thickest  finger,  which  In  some  langunges  is 
BvuiboUscd  by  •'father,  mother,  or  old,"  The  linikia,  two,  com- 
]K)sing  the  numernU  from  six  to  nine,  show  that  they  then  counted 
the  fingers  of  Ihc  second  hand.  To  say  (wen/y,//u"r(.v,etc.,  they  held 
up  both  han^ls  twice  or  three  times. 

Other  material  helps  were  used  whenever  compulations  had  to  Iw 
made  extending  over  daysur  weeks,  or  reaching  high  dgiires.  Most 
Indians  use  sticks  from  one  to  three  inchen  in  length  when  days 
hove  to  be  counted  from  a  certain  period,  and  afler  lliis  period  throw 
away  one  stick  every  day.  To  count  loads  a  young  Karankana 
nsci]  the  following  expedient.  Captain  Bridges,  wishing  to  con- 
Btnict  a  rornl  of  sea-shells,  ordered  him  to  count  the  necessary  quua- 
tity  of  shells  taken  iu  a  wheelbarrow  to  Ibe  places  designed ;  he 
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Ihen  li:ul  to  be  absent  for  a  while,  and  Uie  young  Indinn  kept  the 
record  of  bis  wheelharrow  loadn  by  placing  for  each  one  a  stone  in  a 
rov,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  Tour  in  a  day,  and  by  beginning 
a  new  row  for  erery  day  lie  worked. 

One  or  tlie  modical  or  conjuring  prncUoes  of  these  Indians  was 
lo  BHck  tlio  disease  fi-nra  the  patient's  body,  and  wells  could  often  be 
seen  on  their  akin.  From  this  we  may  Judge  tliat  their  conjuring 
did  nut  dilTvr  materially  from  that  of  other  Indians.  They  oftou 
called  on  Captain  Bridges  for  his  medtciues  and  so  they  must  have 
been,  in  critical  eases,  distrusiru!  of  their  own  conjurers. 

The  Kniiitikawns  could  not  be  prevailei)  upon  to  communicate 
their  Indian  names  to  the  white  people  and  thus  Mrs.  Oliver  learnt 
of  one  only.  Kwnsh  or  Fire.  Unt  everyone  Imd  an  KngUsliorSpftn- 
isli  nnmo  ,ind  many  men  went  by  the  bnrlesque  mililary  and  other 
epithets  in  use  among  Americans,  as  "Coplain,"  "SInjor,"  "Colo- 
nel," etc.,  these  being  placed  before  their  assumed  biiplismal  uanjcs. 
The  latter  they  changed  frequently,  thus  Captain  "Jim,  e.  g.,  might 
be  known  in  a  few  weeks  under  the  new  name  of  Cajilain  Jack.  This 
reliiclancc  of  acquainting  people  outside  of  their  Irilie  vrith  their 
Tndiau  names  is  frequt^nt  among  Pucilic  antl  southwestern  Indians 
and  I  found  it  to  exist  among  the  Tonkawe  Indians,  then  at  Fort 
Orifflo,  on  the  clear  fork  of  Brnzos  river,  northwestern  Texas.  The 
Tonkawe  will  give  to  their  citildren  Comanche  and  English  names 
besides  those  from  their  own  laugunge,  which  tliey  arc  unwilling  to 
cocuuuniicate  to  others.  And  why?  they  believe  that  when  some- 
body calls  an  individual  by  his  or  her  name  ader  death,  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  may  bear  it  and  be  prompted  to  take  revenge  upon 
those  who  disturbetl  his  rest ;  but  if  called  in  another  language  Una 
would  have  no  elfecl  upon  llie  spirit.  Thus  aller  liaving  atep[ied 
into  Hades*  domain,  sn  Inilian  seems  to  reroemtier  his  own  language 
only. 

The  Karaukawa  Inciinns  possessed  a  gesture  langnnge  for  con- 
versing with  alien  Indians  by  motions  of  the  hands  or  Irody.  Mrs. 
Oliver  remembered  one  gesture  of  it,  to  express  "nothhiy"  which 
is  npproximalely  the  same  as  performed  by  other  Indians  for  the 
same  idea.  It  conslsteil  in  streleliiiig  both  arms  forwai-d  horizon- 
tally with  lingers  extcndeil,  and  then  making  the  hands  or  aims 
diverge  suddenly.  The  Ali/mkisa  or  Acconcesaws  on  lower  Trin- 
ity river,  Texas,  iiad  a  "ilumb"  or  sign  language  of  the  same  de- 
scription ;  ef.  Dr.  Sibley's  "Message  to  the  Tresidcnt,"  1805. 
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For  signaliing  to  a  distnnce  lliev  lind  Reveral  metlioiis.  Tlicy 
called  eacU  ollier's  attcntiou  liy  a  wliislle.  which  was  mucU  sliriller 
than  ours.  On  clear  days,  generally  at  noon,  lliey  signalled  news 
by  columns  of  smoke  from  tliclrcamp  fne3,  wliich  were  starlcnl  from 
Bmall  pitK  in  Uie  ground,  every  Indian  having  a  Are  in  ffont  or  Ids 
Iwlge.  Tkie  column  of  smoke  war  matie  to  lucend  in  more  Uian 
twenty  different  ways,  sometimes  diverging  or  curling  up  in  spirals, 
soiuptirnes  rising  up  in  parallel  lines.  Tlie  shape  of  tlieso  srnoke 
signals  was  ns  intelligible  to  their  distant  friends  as  spoken  lan- 
gnfigc,aud  the  messages  thus  conveyed  appeared!  tu  deleriuiue  their 
movements.  Some  of  these  looked  like  tbe  lelt<.Ts  V  and  Y,  others 
resembled  sjjiral  lines,  or  two  parallel  zigzsig  lint-s  moving  upward, 
or  twin  coUimna  standing  close  to  each  (>tUer.  IIow  these  columns 
could  be  made  to  go  np  in  the  directions  intended  for  them  was 
not  known  to  the  informant,  autl  it  is  possible  tlmt  the  numerous 
prairie  and  camp  Itres  burning  at  night  at  all  points  of  the  horizon 
were  used  l>y  tUem  as  signals  slso.  It  is  especially  incompreiien- 
sible,  bow  smoke  conld  be  made  to  divci^ge  latertdl^  in  lUe  mauner 
seen  by  our  inforiuaot. 

SRUOIOX. 

Of  the  religious  ideas  prevailing  among  the  Karaiikawas  noth- 
ing is  known  except  what  Mrs.  Oliver  has  commuuicateil  in  giving 
a  »keti-h  of  CUeir  ^'fandango,"  whtcU  evidently  was  a  misnomer  for 
a  religious  ceremony  uud  took  place  when  the  moon  was  full.  TLiey 
also  celelirateil  it  after  very  successlnl  hunts  or  fishing  expeditions 
resulting  in  a  Iwuntifiil  catch.  The  nse  of  tlie  black  drink  decoc- 
tion of  tlip  yanpon-teaves'  (Ilex  caimlne)  was  frcfiuent  among  In- 
dimis  of  tlie  gulf  coast  on  lioth  sides  of  the  !MiKsi^si|>pi  and  is  also 
mentioned  in  Texas  by  Cabei^a  de  Vaca.  The  Creek  Indians  pre- 
pared it  in  three  different  ways  ami  otic  of  these  lliey  adopted  when 
the  beverage  had  to  serve  for  conviviid  puipuses.^ 

It  was  a  religious  act  of  theirs,  when,  they  sent  the  smoke  of 
loliacco  through  their  nostrils  first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east, 
west  and  south  in  an  apparently  uncDUc:crned  and  careless  manner. 


■IVvooancerl  fnvin  orj*p6n  In  T«xni.  TlioTcxkns  flni)  II  1b  llMWMhla,  not  on  [h« 
coui-lln*  Brxl  drink  it  tta  or  dccoctlOQ  of  U  witb  tagnr  aod  milk.  Th«  while  |ioo|)t« 
BUM  or  Mi*>l>iil|i|>l  river  do  the  same. 

*CaintHni  my  -'Mltfrnllon  LciCDnrl  oT  Uiv  Crvrk  In^llHnii."  vol.  II,  SS^W,  wlure  I  liUTfl 
oilducM  htitorio  evl(l»uc«ii|jon  Xht  um  of  Uie-'illauk  I>riMk." 
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Their  slaring  at  the  sun,  when  it  disappeared  into  the  sea,  has  been 
observed  with  other  Indians  as  well.^ 

The  Karankawa  were  frequently  heard  to  whistle,  but  at  certain 
times  only  and  with  some  apparent  object.  Thus  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  founded  on  some  superstition  or  not.  The  tribe 
or  tribes  frequenting  Matagorda  bay  bod  never  been  visited  by 
any  missionary,  as  far  as  my  informant  could  remember,  and  of 
their  legends  and  historic  traditions  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
except  tliat  they  formerly  bad  lively  contests  with  some  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  the  Bidai  and  tlie  Tonkawe.  Of  former  migrap 
tions  of  their  own  people  they  were  entirely  unconscious. 

iTfae  nnclent  Greeks  legnrded  it  as  a  divine  tavor  when  they  could  trarcl  at  least 
ODce  during  Uielr  Itrfls  to  tbe  bay  of  Mobile  to  see  tbe  son  diaappeariDg  in  its  waters. 


Vr.  THE  KARANKAWA  LANGUAGE. 


It  has  been  fbr  a  long  time  a  desiderututn  to  etbnolo^ists  to  ob- 
tain relint>Ie  ttiforniution  upon  this  cooat  language,  whic-li  could 
fiirnisi)  a  clew  to  tlie  origin  and  racial  afllinticit  oC  the  nation. 
This  desire  has  now  been  gralilted,  though  in  a  mode«t  degree  only, 
and  ]  intend  to  present  the  scanty  linguistic  information  now  on 
hand  under  three  headings : 

1.  The  vocabularies. 

2.  The  graionintic  elements  of  the  language. 

3.  Affinities  of  Kurunkana  wilU  other  languages. 


1.     KAHANKAWA    VOCABULAHIBS. 
A,     VocabvtatTf  obl^in^  fi-om  AUe*  W.  Oliver. 

a  and;  gat  a  dem6a  nfi-i  (this  is)  mtf  hnto  nud  nrrowa  (putting 
their  hands  upon  them)  ;  gal  a  duin^a  uwa  (this  is)  yonT  bow 
and  arrow*. 

aguEya  neeiile;  from  Spnniah  agiija. 

alia'minish  hush  !  don't  cry  !  (as  auid  to  chiUb-en)  ;  aha'inroish  sni'n  1 
get  away  !  sc<tt !  (as  said  to  dngs  and  cats ;  with  sharp  accent) . 

&lidyikn/n>nri.  The  Spanish  amign  was  mora  used  among  them. 
When  wanting  to  lie  on  gooil  terms  with  tlio  wliil«s,  tliey 
preferred  the  term  umigo  and  said  :  jmicfto  amigf*!  k6ni  ahd- 
yika  hoMUe,  memy;  the  Karankawas  called  so  several  of 
the  tribes  around  tbeni. 

ahiik,  ah/jk  to  kill,  sing,  and  pi.  of  object ;  u4-[  y£  d6-atn  ah6k 
m'aijs  Iain  starting  suon  to  kill  deer. 

akn^uas,  aknamus  to  eat;  k^jtn  ukndmusnof  eatabliy  or  d^  not  eat, 

Akwl  to  whistle. 
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akwel^ii  to  drink. 

akwini  tree;  nA-i  aniAak  akwini  I  feU  from  Ute  tree. 

Amjinh;  aquutic  aninutit  see  tcbAta. 

kvaeU  emplmtic  ainu-ol  hungnj,  c/.  m&\ ;  nu-l  &inol,  t&  kwiam&ya 

akn^ituiis  la/n  kuwjnj^  I  toimt  to  etit  bread, 
^tuLitD  Jhur;  y&  ^mltatn  con*  ,fiourj  meat  ofmaixe. 
ninunk  to  fall;    ka'da  am^ak,  ka'Ja  owi'ya  the  girl  fell  and  wept. 
uiinwan,  u'nawa  smote   (?) 
asliulmk  itow,  jyresently ;  liAlha  musliaivAta  taklna;  attlii^hnk  kwA-al, 

iA  im  thechiefhas  worked  continuoudjf;  now  he  is  tired  (and) 

wants  to  sleep. 
atdiAU  I  good  bye!  fareweUt 
Ai'id  snake,  serpvnt. 
uwa  (1)  thou,  }/ott;  pron.  pers.  of  second  pers.  singular,  also  fur 

dir.  and  iudir.  object :  ni-i  ivtu.  hivriis  I  gioe  yoit..     Caplain. 

Jim  awa  kosiUa  Capt.  Jim  made  U  for  jfou,      (2)  My,  t/tifie, 

yours;  Awa  kaninma  thy  moO^r. 
awji'n  (1)  dugout^  cande ;  (2)   hoot ,  vessel,  ship. 
l)A,  hfl',  he  wind;  wol  ba  strong  wind. 
bA-ak  (1)  Indian  loflge,  aibin^  wUlow-lodge,  hut,  wigwam;  gAs  bi- 

ak  to  return  ho7ne;  (2)  Indian  cumj^;  (3)  house-,  butldiug, 
bt'ikta  day;  bdkta  budania  wtil  day  long  past. 
buw{is  to  give;  iii  bAwilB  tcsnakwAya  give  me  milk;  ni-i  £wa  knria- 

inA^a  t>AH-as  I  give  you  bread. 
btsliema,  t>(>lie[na,  h'k'hintk  failter.    Also  occurs  in  numerals. 
biicliima  gone;   biidAma  w&l  long  past,  said  of  time ;  bdlba  bu- 

6&mti^  gAstacsauahi-ak  the  chief  has  go^ie  the  will  return  home 

soon. 
b/fdel  barrel;  from  Span,  baril. 
dS'  oyster. 
dAliotne  egg. 

dAn  to  push;  gI6s*n  k&'da  ddn  the  boy  pushed  the  glH, 
(16  tobacco. 
d^tn^a  arrow. 
d6  atn,  d6-utn,  do'tn  deer, 
d6-atn ;  litis  term  occurs  in  the   numerals :  Ualkia  du^atii   nine; 

d6-ntn  lidbe  fen. 
6f}  owal  HUH, 

6  tooth;  li  tessel^nia  too(ft-&ruaA. 
fein  to  Jump,  skip, 
1S8 
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£nno  to  swk. 

iisnifl  httud.  finger. 

gft'^,  gi'i'Ii  moxkito. 

gA-aii,  ki'i  «n  to  atrike  will)  honU,  club,  eic. 

fift-i,  );ai  bow. 

gAU  domestic  cat;  ftom  Spaiiisli  gafo;  niUa  kwAn  A'f/Je». 

gl^tis^oii,  ^l6B'n  boj^;  gns.  }£l69'u  cori)«.  Ii'.\v.'  a  uiullier  Bflid  to  Uer 

ton  Ci\e  peal's  old ;  nd-i  glAs'ii  kndiso  mj,v  (««/  «  m'c^. 
gU£-i,  glu-i  (1)  v.'ti/er  itinl  any  liquid;  Uskaus  gllJi-i  i/tofu«Kjr/  (2) 

j«.'«.  ocean,  ojitin  waters. 
Cii8gi'itnn  ghirt;  cf.  knitia. 

liAlie;  occurs  in  (l/>  ntn  Imbe  ten. 

baikia  tiro;  compares  ilie  iiiimeiaU  :  liSyo  hnikin  six;  ha!kia  nii'tsA 

seven;  bnikia  bibcma  ei't/A^f;  btukia  diVotn  nine. 
linitti  to  catch,  capture;  nu-i  k6ta  ktiwui  Imiln  /  run  to  eo/cA  the 

horse;  nil-i  bcheiiia  haiin  (go  and)  c^i/tA  up  ivith  my  father! 
baitnluttii,  a  lurtlt  species,  caII<Hl  Uie  hvye  green  turtle,  frequently 

fotinil  In  Miiliiguiiln  Buy,  up  to  Ibree  ami  one-bair  feel  long : 

Cliclonia  viydas, 
bAyo  liuikia  six;  seems  to  stand  for  ku^ay'i  haEkJaf  abbrer.  bAyl 

batkia  three  times  ttco;  bAyo  linkn  four. 
liAkes  to  sit;  ka'cU  liAkes  bA-ak  tfte  girl  sits  m  the  house* 
balba  chief. 

]\ikn\fi\)i  pretty,  hnndstyme ;  U1  Akwiai  bauiAla  this  tree  is  pretty, 
ilile-&,  lii£  c.  bi-fti,  liio-&,  le-e  yes  I 
im  to  aieep;  l&  im  lie  vxattv  to  sleep, 

yA-aii  great^  large,  kdl,  wide;  Ibe  opposite  of  kwa'n,  q.  v. 
yfim  potato;  not  tbe  batale  or  "  sweet  poLuto." 
jAniawe  vtan. 
yA  to  goy  tu  tcnik,  rci1tiplieat«<l  y^ye  ;  nA-l  y^-  tm-tlA-ii  6<In  lam  going 

tosfwot  (lucks;  u&-i  y6  clo'tn  nliok  /  am  going  to  kiitdeeTf  ni-i 

yh  w&l  i  tvatked  considerabiy. 
y^tso  to  stand. 
yo'ta  music. 

ka  to  lave,  cherish;  iiA-i  ^wa  ka  Hove  you, 
kfi'da  girl;  niotboro  addressed  tbeir  duugblers  by  lliis  term :  gda, 

kfi'dii !  come,  girl ! 
k&dia  calico;  kwiss  kddlu,  see  kwias. 
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kAlinwan,  k4-awan  (1)  to  make,  prwhtce,  mnnufadare,  as  In-eod,  nf- 
ticlefl  or  wood,  etc. ;  nA-i  rieiiioa  kdlla^ru^  /  vinke  arrows; 
(3)  to  grow^  sa!cl  of  animals  and  plants  ;  kwAiiakM-an  in  tJie 
rediipHcftted  or  iLerntivi*  form;  kw4-nn  younj;  lit.  "grow- 
ing ;"  kwinnnkvran  akwiui  ?  do  tltexi  grttw  on  a  free,  on  trees? 

kaltfl,  katii  tolangh;  &vt&  kaU  ;  kai^pn  1  you  laugh!  tell  (why)  I 

kft/dyi  three. 

kania.  keiifn  breast ;  fem(tJe  hr^ast  jeiit ;  kaninma,  kotitiimamofAer; 
nfi-i  kuniama  vig  mother. 

knesidaliuwakn  to  kurt,  injm-e^  cunac  pain. 

kiUaig  to  potmd,  as  in:iizc,  etc.,  ia  ponndctl  by  means  of  a  alone. 

kanpn  to  teli,  to  saif  to,  to  talk,  converse;  kaiipn  na-i  liilietna  gfis 
bA-ak  (ell  my  father  to  return  home;  nA-i  kuninma  Irulit'ina  li 
kat'ipn  mij  mother  wants  to  »i)euk  to  thefathn: 

keilo'd,  ked«'«1  crane. 

kekcya  foot^  feci. 

kiss  dog. 

k\oh&n  toell,  healthy,  in  good  heaXth;  Awa  kfinCunna  klalvAri?  ('»  your 
mother  tceff  f 

k6tn,  k6'in,ki'im  (1)  no!  (2)  not ;  \i6in  uliiiyika,  see  ulidyika;  kuni 
akndmiiii,  etc. 

kosAta  toperformt  do,  to  make;  n£-i  kwilctii  kosAta  messiis  /  idiaU 
toon  build  ajire. 

k6la,  kolA  lo  hasten^  to  hurry;  nfi-i  kolA  liA  sk  I  am  hunying  home, 

kudn,  kuthi,  Udiu  bird;  kuliie  w6Iya  (!)  prairie  chicken  ;  (2)  chicken^ 
hen. 

kuiiina  to  knote^  to  understuud;  kilnina':'  do  you  vnderstundt 

kft'nniil  gunpowder. 

kuwAyi,  kuwai  horse;  from  the  SpnnUh  ca&a^/o. 

kviA-a.],\ivfii'\  tired,  exhausted;  ilwa  kwd-al  1  hfilicsl  you  areti7f!d! 
»H  down  ! 

kwa'n  and  kwinftkwnn  to  grow;  »ec  k.^lianan   (2). 

kwa'n,  kwAn  (1)  little,  smaU;  (2)  young  of  animal,  diild^  bahe; 
gtlta  kwd'n  kitten. 

kw&as,  kwnstoknow;  more  frequontly  nscd  llian  ki'imna.  Nii-i  kuin 
kwAs  /  do  not  know;  dwa  nft-i  kwdss?  do  you  know  mef 

kvMchi  (i)Jire;  (2)  nom.  prop,  maac,  "  Fire." 

kwAtcho,  kwAt'iu  m'ck;  cf.  kwAtclii^vp,  fevcr-lieat  Wh\f^  often  com- 
pared to  Gt*e;  aud  kwd-al.     A'wa  kw/iUu?  are  you  atckf 
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kwiAm   mnize,   Indion  com;   kniaii)6>a  bread;  gI68'Q  akwdiuus 

liwiHiiiiva  the  botf  ia  etithig  bread. 
knIsB  (1)  any  cloth,  texti/e  fabric;  abbr.  to  gtis  In  gusgArna,  q.  tj.  ; 

kwiaa  UAdla  calico  dress,  gown,  woman's  dress, 
lA-sk  goose. 

tfi-nl(urn  roiifid;  globiTorm,  circular  and  disk-slmpod. 
lahll't  ii:hi.ike;i, 
lAliftina,  lA'hlinma  heart, 
innduim/)'^. 
ta&\  deud, 
oiatAkin  to  hate;  nd-i  dwa  nialdkia  I  hate  ^ou  (aaid  once  by  a 

KHr:ink»vra  cliUd  to  n  bench  nlicn  railing  over  II). 
roatchitu  hatchet;  I'rom  SpunisU  vinchete. 
niHwiila  to  vtarrif;  from  Spaniab  marido. 

mecid  II,  medai^,  iiicildw  e*invas-back  dnck;  prob.  generic  for  duck. 
mesKi'ia,  iik'sub,  m'ada  6)/  ntid  l»/,  after  a  tchile,  soon,  a(  present. 
miuld?  where?    kisamudd?  tvbere  (is)  fA«  doj/f    dwan  mudd?  uftere 

miiabawdta/o)*  a  long  tchile,  all  the  time,  always. 

iitnld  dtar,  ajp^ctiouate, 

iidyi,  nd-ayi,  nd-i,  nd-i  (l),/,pron.  pers.  first  pcre.  singular,  abbrev. 
itito  «' ;  u'  tclii'  dwii  /  see  you.  Also  for  olij.  case  :  dwa  nd-1 
knd^s?  do  you  know  me?  abbr.  nc  :  nc  bdn-fts  kwdtobi  give  me 
Jire;  (2)  my.  mine:  ndl  b^'hma  my  father;  nd  i  gai  my  bow; 
nd-i  gVi'sn  my  l/oy. 

nfi'tJta  one;  nu'Ua  l»vliema^iw,  liaikia  nd'lHa  seven. 

n6tawa  to  .^wim;  dm,  kiss  rifitawa  the  jish,  the  dorj  is  swimming, 

nyd,  nid  (ftwe,  yonder;  kiss  nid  the  dog  (is)  there;  wdl  niu  far 
off;  nd-i  awdn  tclid  nyd  I  see  a  bottt  otter  there. 

Mut  fi'dn  to  tfhoot ;  u"in  (Icrn/m  (e>  nhoot  arrotvs;  dwa  6dn  m'si'is  you 
$hoo(  now .'  in  Ibe  sense  of  *'  you  may  slioot  presently." 

5'a.  Asa  bear;  rrom  Spanish  oso. 

onlya  to  weep. 

pdi Wit.  (?) 

pid  (/nod,  hive,  fine,  nsefiil;  in  tbe  concrete  aa  well  aa  in  tlie  nb<ttrAct 
nnci  moral  aeiiac;  itie  opposite  of  IcliuLa.  Mado'oa  akndmus 
pId  a  pig  is  good  to  eat. 

silekdyi  knife. 

iuVa ;  see  tilia'mmiab. 
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lA  to  want,   wiih,  desire;   gAs!    nA-t   Awa  ta  come!  I  fcatU  yon; 

k/nn  tA  Inklna  As  doM  not  ««»( /o  tcork;  glo»*n  em  tA  w6I  ffte 

6ojr  toants  fo  ^u/np  to  a  distance;  also  signifies  ''tlie  bojr  ctiii 
Jump  f»r  out"  ;  glo**!!  tA  tiskftiis-gII6-i  the  boy  teaiitt  tnoJasfes; 

oA-i  lA  liAkes  I  want  to  sit  dotcn.  Also  usc<l  u»  aiixiliury  verb 

for  tbe  future  lonsc. 
tAlmina  (1)  ro&re(i&,ii9clima,«tiok8,arrow»,etc.;(2)  to  tear,  m doth, 
takina  to  work. 

til,  tAll,  pron.  detu.,  this,  that;  he,  she,  it. 
tamAvika  red. 
iknno  too,  ntM>,  and ;  nA-i  l^nno  Wali'ipe  land  Guadeltipe;  glba'n 

nEciiAinufl  tAnno  the  bni/  t'lttn  (of  it)  altio. 
Uskaiis   »weet;     sugar;  ivskimi^    gll6-i    molaHses;    nA  i    aUnAiniis 

kwiam^yi  teskniis-gll<^  i  I  am  eaihtg  bi-ead  with  inolassvji. 
tesiiakwAya  milk. 
te&t)Cl6iii&,  tcsvl6nya  brush;  cf.  6. 
l£tt'on,  t^taoa  6ecf,  cow,  cattle,  beff-meat;    Col.  Robinson  litsoa 

altilk  Cvl.  Robinson  lata  killed  u  cow.     Tlic  tucal  liati  tu  be 

apeciCed  by  giving  llic  name  of  thu  Hiirinnl. 
t61oa,  t^Ina  to  run;  to  nin  fast;  ne  bAwus  kwAtclit  1  ii>\ua,  liMual 

give  me  Jin!  run,  run ! 
tiivrATDka  yesterday;  nUo  rpfcrrtng  io  past  time  in  general. 
tcUi  (I)  to  M«tbehold;    n'   tcliA   An-a   I  see  you;  nA-l  Anrnn  tcliA 

/  aee,  perceive  n  boat;  (2)  m'  tcliA  Awn?  horn  do  yon  do?  III. 

"  bow  do  you  Hrul  _jour8clf?" 
tchApo  to  be  on  the  j>oiM  of;  n'cchApn    ,   .   ,   I  am  going  to  .   ,  ; 

n'lcliApn  Awa  o'llu  /  uu'll  shoot  you.     Etymologiuully  con- 
nected with  toljA  to  see. 
tchai'ilawal  to  touch  sometbing ;  wal  (lerbnpa  a  separate  wonl. 
teo'I  Ifltie. 
tcbi!ita   htid^     obnorious.    Kicked,   dangerous;    Am    tchniA  octopns 

"dangerous  flsb ;"    kotn   aknAinna  tAl  Am;  tcMita,  this  Ji'h 

is  not  eaten;  (it  is)  bad. 
wi-asn  ram. 
w6l,  woU,   wAI  (I)  strong,  potcerf^l;  wAl  bA;  see  hA :  (2)  much, 

a  great  deal  o/,  plenty  of;  wA'l  glUVi  much  tenter;  ciii  wul  to 

jump  to  a  (great)  distance,  to  take  a  long  leap;  wAI  nin /or 

ojf,  * 'way  yonder  ;**  nA-i  y  6  vroi  2  uailked  a  good  deal ;  t;f.  bAkta. 
wilya,  see  ki'idn. 

wi'i-ak  to^ed»«;fi;nA-ibn(n)ftwuak,tAimmjr./ii(/(ertoy(?o((fn  to  sleep. 
U2 
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B.     Vocabularits  otitained  from  Old  Sunon  a7%d  Sallk  WaihtngtvH, 

The  foilowing  nliort  Aeries  uf  Karankawa  terms  I  bavo  obtained 
fW>nQ  twoohl  persons,  whom  I  met  among  the  Tonkawe  Irihe  of  In- 
diana in  Scptemlwr,  1884,  who  then  stayed  in  northwestern  Texn», 
near  Fort  G^iiffin,  in  SImckleford  county.  Both  claimed  to  have 
lived  when  lliey  were  yoinig  for  a  considerable  time  among  the  Kar- 
anktLWBS  on  llie  coast. 

One  of  them  was  euUed  Old  Simon;  he  was  not  Ichs  than  sev- 
enty-five years  ohl  and  it  was  a  difflcult  matter  lo  obtain  any  re- 
liable information  from  him  on  account  of  an  extreme  debility  of 
bo<1y  and  memory.  lie  na11e<l  the  tribe  Knri^mkawa  or  K6le8,Kilia, 
icrestlers,  and  saw  twenty  lodges  of  theirs  alrout  or  after  the  year 
11^35,  near  the  mouth  of  die  Rio  Grande,  winch  would  place  ttiis 
portion  of  the  tribe  much  fftrllior  sonlh  than  we  knew  them  to  live 
at  tliat  epoch.  Tliey  woio  no  moccasins  and  had  a  powerful  phys- 
ique. Near  the  ciast  he  had  also  seen  three  other  Irthes  walking 
barefooted  :  the  Minat  (or  Dtdui)  in  twenty-five  lo<1gcs  ;  tho  Carrt- 
zoa  in  Gve  lodges  near  the  moulU  of  tlie  Klo  Grande  and  the 
Kh-ii-imame,  Khuinuinie  or  Uannmnin  ten  lodges.  The  Bidid  were 
then  euuUieoat  of  Austin,  the  capital,  and  tlie  third  tribe  must  have 
been  the  Xaranaraea,  mentioned  in  some  Mexican  documents. 
The  following  words  were  all  lie  remembered  : 

awiUcli^ol  grass. 

iw6  cornel    come  here! 

ga/iam^lOt  upa't  long  ago  2  »j>oke  (the  Ungnage). 

b6kso  uUigatDT. 

hnmtiejfre. 

kalie  tobacco;  ka  swSnas  dgarelU. 

\io\umv.  frying  paiXy  tin  bucket  (Aztec  comalli  f) 

kw&  mA  black  Itorse. 

kwiiii  pi-ka  white  liorse. 

kw6-om,  kwnm  no. 

^ariki,  niktam  I    come  f/nicfc,  boy  I 

nap^-nai  p&tsim  I  tpc.tk^  lelU  converse. 

nape-nai  ria;ferua;/a  pfiva  I  am  veiy  angry. 

Tcliauknya  ToiiJcatvc  hidian. 

tikemai  beef. 

upat  (emphatically :  np^-fi-ftt)  long  ajo. 

6&hi  niktam  n  lUUe  man^  a  youngster. 

US 
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My  other  inrormant  was  a  blind  oltl  woman,  not  mncli  younger 
Ibnn  Olfi  Simon;  she  wiw  cnlleii  SaUie  Wofth iugton,  on  nccount 
of  having  once  \yeen  wilh  a  dclegntion  of  Texan  Intlinnttto  Ibe  cap- 
ital, brought  there  by  Sitm  lioaston.  She  had  once  live<l  wilh  a 
man  of  Iho  Karankawa  tribe  for  a  conAittcrable  time,  as  reporte<i. 
The  woriis  which  eho  rcmembern]  couQrui  eotne  of  Old  Simon's 
statetiifuls. 

ew6-o  I    come  t  come  quick  I 

haka  t  sit  down!  tchakwani6I  ait  down  here! 

kA-as  wan^  !  come  here  I 

jl^ankeye  to  run,  /turn/,  hasten, 

tapshewii  hog. 

wiina  !  go  away  I   or  let  h»  go  I 

Bolli  lists  were  Incor{}oratc()  into  the  collection  of  mnnnscnpts  of 
the  Burean  of  Ethnology  and  subsequently  published  in  the  "Glo- 
bus"  uf  Braunschweig,  1886,  Vol.  49,  pp.  12-1,  125. 

The  small  extent  of  tliese  two  lists  reiulers  any  comparisons  dif- 
ficult and  tliey  probably  represent  another  more  western  dialect  of 
Knraiikawa  than  the  one  Mrs.  Oliver  was  familiar  with.  Kfany 
words  agree  pretty  well  with  her  list.  These  two  Tonkawe  In- 
diana once  hud  tattoo  lines  along  their  noses,  as  I  was  informed, 
and  although  all  traces  of  these  had  disappeared  whun  I  saw  them, 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  this.  The  Karankuwaa  were  said  to 
have  had  the  same  lines,  and  tlie  Mexican  tribes  around  the  I'annco 
river  had  them  also.  I  read  the  terms  of  these  two  lists  to  Mrs. 
Oliver,  but  she  could  not  remember  having  heani  any  of  them. 

The  proof  that  the  wonis  furnislied  by  Old  Simon  and  SalMc 
Washington  really  belong  to  the  same  lingnistlc  stock  as  the 
dialect  obtained  fmm  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  that  if  the  one  is  accepted 
as  being  Karankawa,  the  other  must  be  considered  Karankawa  also, 
is  furnished  by  the  following  coincidences; 

kwfi  horse:   kawdyo,  kuwdi. 

kw6-om  Tio',  no;  ko'in,  kom,  kuin. 

nai  /,  in  uap£-nai :  ndyi,  nd-i. 

hdka  ait  doum  (is  also  contained  in  tch-aJt-wam^),  hdkes  to  eit 
down. 

kd-as  come!    g&'hn,  g/i'a,  to  come. 

In  the  following  linguistic  comparisons  and  the  grammalic  sketch 
only  incidental  use  will  be  made  of  these  two  Htlle  woid-Usts,  by 
asing  the  sign  S. 
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Mi's.  Oliver  also  reinemhpnM)  a  song  wordeil  m  that  langiinge 
and  lionid  rrom  n  n-otnaii  of  lite  tribe,  wlio  tilteivil  it  In  iiii  ex- 
tremely monotonous  strniit,  two  lines  at  one  breatli,  tvtlhout  any 
rise  or  fall  in  the  Intonntion.     It  runs  nsTollowg: 

NfiLtn  kw&n  k<SilTi  hAhiiK  akiTtiif 

\&\  iikHol,  tAl  ftkBul,  tAI  Akiiol,  na  tclift; 

uAt«n  kwdn  glo-c*tta  ff&s,  g&-l  deino'  u, 
"u'  Echfipn  6dD  &wa,  htmila  kw&u  k^lu !" 

The  translation  runs  as  follon-^  : 

Oiif  hlMe  >)(nj  bILs  on  ii  tree, 

he  wlilstled,  he  whittles,  lie  whUtlett,  I  see; 
One  tlitle  lio;  comoK  wltli  how  nnd  arrow, 
'■t  will  Ktiooc  >ou,  prctt)-  llttloHpnrron'!'' 

When  I  mnile  the  leranrk,  llial  the  use  here  mnrle  of  tiillsa  as  an 

inilflinite  nrtirle,  of  lAl  Tor  he,  and  of  nfi'  tchA/s«,  wiis  and  conld 
not  he  aboriginal,  nhe  aiiid  that  I  was  viglit,  and  tliat  llie  song 
seemwi  to  be  nottiing  but  a  translation  or  a  well-knoirn  American 
cradle-song  of  the  Knglish  lungnage ;  that  womnii,  Leltie,  knew 
more  English  than  otlior  sqnaws,  and  also  showeil  herself  more 
affectionate  to  her  cbUdi'en.  Tlie  original  »ong  probably  was  as 
follow  d : 

Little  cock-i<pnrrow  sat  op  tn  a  tree, 
be  wtibttles,  he  whlsik-s  ant]  th^is  whistles  he; 

a  little  boy  came  wlih  lils  how  and  bis  arrow, 
Budsalt):  "X  will  shoot  jciu,  pour  little  cock-sparrow  I" 

A  fragment  of  anotlier  cradli-song  was  also  remombered,  of 
which  the  two  first  lines  were  the  following : 
ibi'iiilnli  gUis'a,  k6m  owiya, 
6wA  b^hemn  g&s  mcssiis. 

or  this  the  original  appears  lo  lie: 

Rockabjr  bnby  bunting,  yr>ur  father's  gone  a  hunting; 
mother's  gooe  to  gci  the  skin,  to  wrap  the  baby  buuiing  lo. 

S<»me  more  tlngnislic  nintcria]  besides  the  above  is  preserved  in 
the  place  an<l  river  names  of  these  coast  tracts,  ihongh  by  their  very 
nature  these  names  can  be  of  little  use  to  us.  Tliosc  that  could 
pottsilMy  belong  to  Uiu  K:iratiktiwn  lungungc^are  Kopniio  (a  long), 
Aran^iiao  or  Aransas,  MauuHhila  Creek,  Aiiacjua  town  with  Ana- 
cuas  River  and  Rancho  Anaquitns,  Cameron  Co.,  Ecleto  Creek, 
an  nlllnent  of  San  Antonio  River  in  Karnes  County.    Two  of  these 

t.  u.  pjO-ebs.    l.  10.  145 
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could  poRsilily  lio  reiliiced  to  Tonkawe,  hut  not  yet  to  Karankawa 
words:  Kop&rio  upon  Ko|mno  Buy,  a  large  side  inlet  or  AriiiiBas 
Bay, resembles T.  k6j>ol  hol!ow^c<mca7^^ round;  kApan,  th^  (nierior^ 
inside  of,  especially  of  tlie  animal  body ;  T.  kopnnek  ka/n-»  ye- 
ikewa*  6//e,  30/?, '*  what  Ixrcomes  black  in  llio  entrails."  Annqna 
town,  Victoria  Co.,  on  San  Antonio  R..  ami  Anacnas  River,  afllu- 
ent  of  San  Geitrmlc's  Crock,  Nuccos  Co.,  may  contain  T.  Ann^ok, 
many  (lo<lgcs,  or  Indians). 

Several  Indian  names  Ihercubonta  belong  to  the  Xaliuatl  lan- 
guage and  iTcrc  iniEHJited  tliere  with  several  dialectic  terms  still 
heard  in  the  Texan-Kngliah  and  Texan-Spanisli,  by  the  Tlascjdtec 
Indians  scttleti  tliere  for  protecting  the  newly  eatnhlirtlieil  missions. 
Tlins  we  have  Papnlote  town  and  creek  in  Bee  Co.,  Chiltipin  town 
and  river  in  San  I'oti'icio  Co.,  Atoyac  lliver  in  Eastern  Texas,  nf- 
fluent  of  Angelina  R.,  nmntng  into  Neches  River  (Azt.  atoyatl 
riif  r)  and  iicrliaps  Talpacutc  Creek,  Bee  Co.  A  town,  Tcriochtitlan, 
rortnerly  stooil  in  Burleson  Co.,  trc&tcrn  shore  of  Brazos  Kivcr. 
Several  of  these  Nahuatl-Texian  local  names,  wiUiLepautiLlan,  are 
explained  by  Pruf.  J.  C.  £.  Buacliiuaiin,  Spnren  d.  a.  Spr.,  pp. 
416,417, 
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afler  a  while  measiis. 

alligator  hokso  S. 

all  the  time  niiishawiita. 

also  to  QUO. 

always  mushawdta. 

and  a,  tenno. 

angry,  see  S.  vocabulary. 

arrive,  to  gds  ;  ewe-e,  S. 

arrow  demoa. 

at  present  messiis. 

babe  kwa'n  ;  see  young. 

bad  tcbi'ita. 

barrel  biidel. 

bear  o's. 

fee,  to;  cf.  page  93. 

be  on  the  point  o/tcMpn. 

beef  totB'oa;  tikemai,  S. 

beef-meat  t«ta'oa. 

behold,  to  tcM. 

bird  kiidn. 

fciocfc  pjil ;  ma,  S. 

blue  tso'l. 

boat  awa'n. 

bow  gai. 

hoy  gl6-esBeu  ;  niktam  S. 

bread  kwiamuya. 

break,  to  tdbama. 

breast,  female   kanin. 

brush  tesselenia. 

building  bii-ak, 

by  and  by  uiesm'is. 

cabin,  Indian  lodge  bd-ak. 

calico  kddla. 


(Ximp,  Indian    village    or  huts 

bd-ak. 
canoe  awa'n. 
capture,  to    haitn, 
cat,  domestic  gAta. 
catch,  to    haitn. 
cattle  tets'oa ;  cf.  beef. 
cause  pain,  to    kassidabuwakn. 
cherish,  to  ka. 
chicken  kutne  wolya. 
chief  h&lha. 

child  kwa'n  ;  see  boy,  young. 
cigarette  ka  swenaa  S. 
cloth  kwiaa. 
come,  to  gds,  gd'Iis ;   kd*-as  S ; 

ew6-e,  ewe,  S. 
converse,  to   kaiipn  ;  ga;fiametet, 

pAtsim,  S. 
com,  Indian  kwidm. 
corn  four  yd  dmbatn. 
cow  tets'oa  ;  cf.  beef. 
crane  kedo'd. 
dangerous  tehuta. 
day  bdkta. 
dead  mdl. 
dear  mutd. 
deer  do-atn. 
desire,  to    td. 
do,  to  koBdta,  kdbawan  ;  how  do 

you  do?  m'  tchd  dwa? 
dog  kise. 

drink,  to  akweten. 
duck,  canvas  back    medd-n. 
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^^H              dugout  &wa'n. 

band  fitsma.                              ^^^^^^H 

^^H              eat,  to  akiiiimaa. 

hajtdsome  Uamdlla.                              ^^^^H 

^^H              eatablt;  see  aknJtmus. 

hasten,  to    k6la ;  ;fank6ye,    S.           ^H 

^^H              egg  diUioiiH*. 

;^anki,  S.  ew6-e,  S.                   ^^^^| 

^^H              eight  halkia  b^bema. 

hatchet  matc-bita.                                ^^^^H 

^^H              fin«my  k6m  ahAylka. 

hate,  to  mat^kia.                               ^^^H 

^^H             /a/f,  to    nm6ak. 

he                                                     ^^H 

^^H             /^^  nfvfA\  Ilia;  qf.  uy&. 

healthy  klab&n.                                ^^^H 

^^H             fareweH !  ntcb^ta  1 

heart  Idbauia.                                   ^^^^| 

^^^1             father  bulmuia. 

hog  tapsbeird.                                     ^^^H 

^^^B             JiJid^  to  iv\A, 

horse  kuwdyi ;  kvi,  kn-An  S.            ^^^H 

^^^B            Jine  pld. 

hostile  kAm  abAyika.                           ^^^^| 

^^H             Jtnger  6\smik. 

house  b/i-ak.                                         ^^^^| 

^^H             Jire  kw&tcbi ;  b6mhe  S. 

hungry  &tnel.                                       ^^^^| 

^^H             J(sh  &m. 

fiurry,  to,  see:  hasten,  to.               ^^^^| 

^^H            Jive  ca'tsA  K'bema. 

hurt,  to  kassldslinwako.                  ^^^^| 

^^H            Jtour  ^mliutu. 

hush!  ahfi'mtuish!                           ^^^H 

^^H           foot  k^kfvn. 

^^^^1 

^^H             for  a  long  tchiie  tnuahawJlta. 

^^^^1 

^^H             four  hflyo  liAka. 

injure,  to  kassEiUbiiwakn.                ^^^H 

^^H             friend  nliAyika. 

iV,  pron.,  (Al.                                     ^^^H 

^^H           ffyii^gpt*^  kol&me,  S. 

jump,  to  ^m.                                    ^^^^M 

^^H            futitre  tetite  oftoD  expressed  by 

kill,  to                                      ^^^H 

^^H                   Xh  or  toUApn,  q.  v. 

kitten  gAla  kwAn.                              ^^^^| 

^^H            get  axmy  I  iiba'uuuisli  snl'n  I 

knife  silckj^yi.                                   ^^^H 

^^H           giri  ka'da. 

Jrtioto,  to  kniiss ;  kdmna.                  ^^^H 

^^H            give,  to  bdwfts. 

large  yd-an.                                       ^^^^| 

^^^L^_      gf*,    to,    t£;    let   us   go!    or  go 

laugh,  to  knita.                                    ^^^^| 

^^^^^K             away  !  wAna !  8 ;  I  am  go- 

lie  down,  to  wii-ak.                           ^^^^H 

^^^^^^             ing  to  (dOt  etc.)  n'tc^idpu. 

liquid  glLJ^i.                                             ^^^^1 

^^H           good  bye  /  atcb&ta  1 

^^^^1 

^^H            gone  bucUma. 

lodge ',    Jndian  or  wWow  lodge       ^^^H 

^^H            good  pU. 

b^-ak.                                         ^^^H 

^^H            in  good  health  klabAn. 

long  ago  npat  S. ;   tiiw^'tinka.           ^^^^| 

^^H            gooK  U-ak. 

long  past  budAnia  ndl.                     ^^^H 

^^H            govm  kwi»»  kddla. 

to                                ^^^H 

^^H            graas  awdlcb/ul,  S. 

maize  kvrtdin.                                    ^^^^| 

^^H             great  3-d-an  ;  ci  great  deal  o/vt6\. 

make,  to  kdhawan ;  koB&ta.               ^^^^| 

^^H            groiBt  to  knan,  kwdnakwaa. 

man  ydmawc  ;  i'labi  8.  (  ?).                ^^^^| 

^^H            gunpovoder  kCt'nniil. 

manufacture,  to  kdliawan.               ^^^^| 
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^^^^^^    mfirry,  to  mawida. 

round  lA-nkum.                                    ^^^H 

^^H           ntilk  tcsnakwiiya. 

run,  to  Uilos ;  see  /Ankeye,  ev6-e.        ^^^H 

^^H           mine,  my  n&y i. 

sttjr,  to,  or  to   aay  to   ka6pn ;         ^^^H 

^^H           molasses  UskAii8-gU4-i. 

pAUim,  S.                                    ^^^H 

^^^B            moskito  gft',  gd'li. 

scat!  iibn'mmiab  boI'd  I                        ^^^^| 

^^H           mother  kanfnma. 

sea  gll6-i.                                              ^^^^1 

^^H           mucA  w6l. 

see,  to   tcliA.                                         ^^^H 

^^^1           mjisic  3'5'ta. 

serpent  aud.                                   g          ^^^H 

^^H           needle  agiiiya. 

seven  balkia  oa'tsa.                               ^^^| 

^^H 

^^^^M 

^^H           fltne  batkia  d6-alii. 

^^^^^H 

^^H          no  /  k6in  ;  kw6^ui»  kwom,  S. 

shirt  guBgAraa.                                      ^^^^H 

^^H           not  k6ni. 

lo                                                   ^^^^M 

^^H           now  asliAliak. 

Btck   kwdtcho.                                         ^^^^1 

^^^1           obnoxious  Ichlita. 

In  bAkcs.                                        ^^^^| 

^^H           ocean  gtl^-i. 

sit  down !  hAka !  tobakwami !  S>         ^^^H 

^^H          ocUipus  Am  tch^ta. 

six  hAyo  baikia.                                  ^^^| 

^^H          one  n&'tsa. 

skip,  to                                                 ^^^^1 

^^H          open  cm^'A  gll6-i. 

steej)^  to                                               ^^^H 

^^H          oy^er  d&'. 

email  kvra'n.                                         ^^^| 

^^H         paA  time;  "  in  times  past"  is 

smoke;  see  Anawan.                          ^^^H 

^^H                    often  expressed  by  tuwdm- 

snake                                                   ^^^^M 

^^^H                    ka ;  lorxTf  past  hud&ina  wAl. 

soon  messi'is.                                            ^^^^| 

^^H           perform,  to    kosAta. 

speak,  to;    see    g&xiam^let  S.,        ^^^H 

^^H           pig  mndutia. 

pAtsim,  S.                                      ^^^1 

^^H           plenty  o/w^l. 

stand,  to  y6l80.                                    ^^^^| 

^^^1           potato  yhm. 

strike,  to    gA-an.                                 ^^^H 

^^H          pounds  to  kAssig. 

strong                                                      ^^^^| 

^^H          j>otverfnl  w6l. 

suck,  to  £niio.                                     ^^^^1 

^^H          prairie  chicken  kiitue  ivulya. 

mgar  U-skatis.                                     ^^^H 

^^H          preaeutly  asbdliak. 

situ  d^-on-al.                                         ^^^H 

^^H          pretty  liaiodla. 

sweet  tiakaus.                                       ^^^H 

^^H         produce,  to  kAbawan. 

swim,  to    n/>tawa.                                ^^^^| 

^^H          puitk^  to  dAn. 

talk,  to    kaApn  ;  gajj^iam^tet  S.          ^^^| 

^^H          quick!  see  ew^^ewe,  S ;  to  run 

taU  yA-an.                                             ^^^H 

^^H                  quick  t61os. 

UdU  kanio.                                            ^^^^| 

^^H          rain  wiasn. 

tell,  to    katlpn;    ga;;iamulct  8.         ^^^H 

^^H           read,  to    gwA* 

pAUim,  8.                                     ^^^^1 

^^H          red  tamoyika. 

tear,  to   tAlmma.                               ^^^H 

^^H         return,  to;  see  gAs. 

ten  d6-atii  liAbe.                                 ^^^^ 
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textile  fabric  kwiss. 

that  t&\. 

there  nj^. 

thinef  thy  dwa. 

this  m . 

thou  and. 

tJiree  ka;rAyi. 

tin  bucket  koldme  S. 

tired  kwAal. 

tobacco  d£  ;  kahe,  ka,  S. 

Tonkawe  Itidian  Tchankdya,  S. 

too  tenno. 

tooth  &. 

tooth-brush  k  tessel^nia. 

touchy  to    tcbautawul. 

tree  akwinf. 

turtle^  large  green  haitnlokn. 

two  haikia. 

under^andy  to  kilmna. 

vessel,  sailing  awa'n. 

tacUkf  to  yS. 


want,  to  td. 

waier  gll6-i. 

toeepf  to  owiya. 

well,  adj.,  klabdD. 

toheref  mudd? 

whiskey  labd-i. 

whistle^  to    dksol. 

white  pSka,  S. 

wigwam  bd-ak. 

wide  yd-an. 

wind  bd. 

wishf  to    td. 

woman's  dress  kwisB  kddla. 

work.,  to  takina. 

yes  bi£-e. 

yesterday  tuwdmka. 

yonder,  adv.,  nyd. 

young,    adj.,    kwa'n ;    see    also 

kdhawan. 
young  of  animal  kwa'n. 
youngster  ushi  niktam,  S. 
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2.     OHAMMATIC  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 
PlIONETtCS. 

Phonology  is  tbal  pari  of  gtaiuaiar  fur  wlicb  tlie  moat  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  tlie  scanty  nialetial  now  on  bund.  Tbe 
little  we  bnvu  is  juttt  sullk-ient  to  ahow  tliat  the  Karankawa  dia- 
lect in  <}uestion  embodied  sonio  sounds  rarcty  oucurnn<>;  in  Euit)- 
pean  languages,  and  that  vice  versd  others  well  represented  tht^ra 
did  not  enlei-  into  tlie  plionologic  system  oT  timt.  dialect.  Its  s^  1- 
labicr  structure  was  remarkably  tocdU'C,  like  Lbat  of  the  niajoiily  of 
languages  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  cffitsotiatUic  munda  subdivide  Ibeiuselves  into : 


ExploBive  sounds. 

Sounds  of  duration. 

SUKD 

SONAKT 

SCRD 

SOSAKT 

Gutturals        Ic 
Pubitals           tcb 
Lingunis 
Dentals           t 
Labials            p 

s 

dsb 

d 
b 

/ 

Bh 

0 

b 

y 

n 

w,  ui,  in 

It  appears  from  this  list,  that  the  following  sounds,  not  unfre- 
qnent  in  other  North  American  bingunges  of  the  southwest,  are 
not  represented  In  thiu dialect;  the  labials  f,  v,  the  lingual  or  cncn- 
mlnnl  k,  the  pnUtnliKed  1  ('1  or  I'),  the  two  dental  aspirates  of 
KnglisU :  tb  and  dh  anrl  the  uvular  trill  r. 

Ainorg  the  sounds  uncommon  in  Indian  languages  we  fiml  the 
complex  sound  ^,  which  varies  considerably  as  to  prantinelaiion 
and  often  sounds  tike  dl,  dn.  tn,  and  oceiirs  in  Kuyowc,  Omaha, 
Fonka  and  other  tongues  of  tbe  Mississippi  plains.'     Anotlier  ta 

•ThiB  lltijnin-ilmitfll   Mjunil  h  mM  wllti  In  kl<Un  o«tI»«;  'Ui-nln,  Ai  lul,  il<>-{tii  deer; 
kOiIdd,  k<iUi'<l  crant;  h<>(l,  kitiu,  kdin,  bird;  i>ertuips  tiUo  Id  AmliKln/toKr. 
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fp,  wlitch  illfTlers  from  m  by  being  a  ^finrd  eoiind  closing  words  i\n/ 
is  pronounc<si  sliort.  ami  wHIi  Uie  lips  Uglilly  clusetl.  Tlie  lionhlc  1 
(II)  iD  gll£-t  liquid,  water,  juice.  Is  a  vocalic  1  equal  to  tlie  ttiltk  / 
of  tho  PolUU  langiia;£c.  The  aspirate  x  >s  "Ot  frequent,  and  o^tcn 
resembles  nn  h  fotcibly  expelled  from  the  vocal  tiil>e ;  it  occurs  in 
g^/a,  gd'lis  to  come,  ka/Ayo  three,  in  nfi/C'rua;fa  (S.)  My  infoinijint 
said  tlial  in  pronouncing  llictr  tribal  name,  tJie  r  was  very  diHlinctly 
uttered  by  them  :  Kariitikawa.  Tbe  older  form  of  the  name  vmn.  na 
seen  previonaly,  Clamcoet,  rio  that  both  Ronnils,  S  and  r,  were  Inter* 
changeable.  SLuion  lias  r  in  one  word,  but  r  in  tlie  Spant^li  words 
boril  and  marido  becomes  bi'idel  and  mawMn,  a  fact  proving  that 
Spanish  r  differed  from  the  r  of  that  Indian  dialect. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  surd  mules  here  preponderate 
Id  no  manner  over  the  sonant  mutes  (except  in  the  palatals),  for 
this  fact  difTers  aUogelher  fVom  wlmt  obtains  in  other  langnnges 
of  North  America.  The  preponderance  of  ttic  a  among  the  vowels 
aj>peats  to  have  the  innic  canse. 

The  vocalic  articulations  of  this  coast  dialect  are  not  nnmei-nns, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  prononncc  tlicm  indistinctly,  as  Kiig- 
lish  i^eople  do.    The  scries  is  as  follows : 


a& 


c  a 


o  o 


The  short  a  and  e  was  oflen  weakened  down  to  e  as  in  bnOer, 
poker^  and  between  a  and  o  the  Karanknwa  had  an  inlermcdinie 
sound  &,  0,  as  heard  in  balls  iftraw.  The  vowel  a  was  apparenlly 
the  most  frequent  of  all  vocalic  sounds  in  the  language.  Of  the 
three  softened  vowels  of  German,  the  Umlaute :  a,  6,  d,  only  a  oc- 
cura  in  the  vocabulary,  the  two  others  being  rare  throughout  Nnrih 
America.  The  vowels  were  generally  prorioiniL-ed  short ;  long 
vowels  were  due  to  synizeais  only.  The  vowels  were  not  naRnlized 
as  they  are  in  French,  Clia'hla,Tuskarora  and  especiuDy  ioKayowe, 
where  every  vowel  can  become  nasalized. 

or  diphtho»g»  tho  language  exhibits  a  consideraltle  variety, 
though  few  of  lliom  stand  at  the  eomniencenient  of  words.  Jn 
many  of  the  diphthongs  the  component  vowels  ai-e  pronounced  and 
ncoented  separately,  and  when  they  are.  a  more  archaic  sLalim  is 
thereby  evidenced.  These  adulterine  dij^hLhonga  ai-e  fuuiul  hi  ihe 
large  luujunly  uf  the  Indian  langu:igea.  A  wonl  entiroly  coin- 
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poftnil  of  vowels  is  owlya  to  tcfep.  Wo  meet  with  Uie  following 
diplilliont^ic  groups : 

Ai  in:  hiiikai,  kttwAyi  or  kHwnt,  Inba-i  and  laba(,  gut,  ktdln. 

el  in  :  k6keya.  gll^-i  ami  gllei. 

oi  in :  kwiam/iyn. 

u!  In:  kwijlin,  kwiamuya, 

iA,  ya  in  :  luuldkia,  niu  ur  uya,  tcfiscluiiia,  yuinawc,  owiyti. 

io,  yo  in  :  yO'la,  liAyo. 

ye  in:  y&,  y6ye,  yiiUo. 

aa,  an-  in :  iiwa,  a'wan,  meiUii  and  tnedd-a,  l^skaus,  aud,  rousha- 
w4ta,  notawa. 

ou.  ow  in  owiya. 

Attemation  or  spontaneous  pcrmntation  of  cognate  sonnds  with- 
out any  apparent  cause  occnrred  Ucre  as  well  as  in  nil  otiior  prim- 
itive, unwritten  Iniij^urtj^cs,  llioiish  appnrcntly  more  In  llie  vocalic 
tlian  in  the  consonnnlic  el<;nien1s.  The  latter  altemutc  in  gwA, 
kw&  to  lauyh^  the  former  in  6dn  and  I'tdn,  ali6k  and  nliuk,  akiidmua 
and  akndtnaa,  b&'  and  he',  dA-atn  and  do-eln,  bclienia  and  bu'buma, 
be'lima,  ki'tm  and  ki'im. 

Accenlmttinn.  In  many  words  of  Ibe  voeabnlariea  tlie  ra<lical 
syllAble  is  the  accented  one,  nnil  when  stress  Is  laid  upon  tiie  ter- 
mination, or  wben  the  terminal  •jeoomcs  long  in  quantity,  the  ac- 
cent ailvances  to  tlie  tilttmate  syllable :  nmel  and  aiiiu-til,  knta  and 
kotA.  Tbe  few  Spanish  words  of  tbc  vocabularies  are  eiupliatiised 
upon  the  penult,  which  is  the  true  Caatiliaii  pronuuciatiun. 

Gemtnution.  Tbc  doubling  of  cansonaiiU  and  vowels  is  quite 
Common  aud  appears  to  have  no  other  reason  except  that  of  em- 
phasizing. From  tike  elision  in  kAlmwan  origiuatoa  kil-awan.  Con- 
sonants are  geminated  in  fiba'tntiiisli,  Snnot  tonno,  kiss,  kiissig, 
kwHSs ;  vowels  in  kwi^-al,  bi'i-alc.  gi'i  an,  yA-an  (and  ya'n),  la-ak,  1&- 
akum,  kwii-an  (and  kwa'n),  am6-eU  d6-owul. 

Oroiiphig  of  sounds.  Vocalic  gionps  or  accumulations  have  been 
considered  previously.  As  to  the  groups  of  consonauls,  we  And 
bat  few  instances,  like  Stsma  hiuid,  where  more  than  two  oooso- 
nants  wore  joine^l  into  one  cluster,  and  one  of  tliese  getierally  is  a 
trill  or  a  nasal.  Thus  we  have  aktmuias  to  eui,  gllu-i,  gl6-i  li</nidt 
gl6a'n  bott,  baitnlokn  iurtle,  kaiilnma  mother,  kassidsUuwakn  to  hnrt^ 
kiinmil  gunpowder,  plu  tjood^  klaban  hftiUhy,  sni'n,  Uai'ipn  and 
tclutpn.  Wlien  elisions  take  place,  vowels  disappear  and  conso- 
nants  often  unite  into  clusters :  n'  bawfts,  n'  tcb&  iwa^  m'  tcbu  &wa. 
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Other  (Hinnonant-groups  nre  observed  in  btikU  dny,  IiiSltwi  chiefs 
gusgiima  xbirt,  kwAUo  sickf  tcskaiis  mv^t,  ttmitmka  ifexterAay. 

Couabinations  of  two  consonants,  capcciaUy  of  an  explosive  with 
a  souDd  of  duration  fullowing,  arc  nut  unheavl  of  as  inUinl  aounils 
of  words,  but  cousonanlaor  vowuU  standing  single,  (lie  fortuer  fol- 
loired  by  a  vowel,  are  the  rule.  Syllables  and  words  generally  eud 
in  vowels,  wJiicb  pi'ovos  the  voeatic  character  of  the  laiigDugc. 

Mode  of  uttf.rance.  From  the  vocahularleR  it  would  appear  that 
this  language  was  not  only  vocalic  luit  sonorous  also.  But  my  in- 
rorTnant8tat«d  tliey  spoke  in  "guttural,  indilfcrent  tones,"  and  that 
the  '*  deep  gutturals  of  their  laiigungo  conveyed  the  ex|ires8ion  of 
extreme  fatigue."  Further  explanations  cliciu-d  the  fact,  that  their 
utterance  was  monotonous  and  indistinct,  because  tlioy  took  nei- 
ther the  trouble  of  speaking  aloud  nor  distinctly  ami  often  abbrcvi- 
aled  the  terms.  The  "cxUxmc  fatigue"  or  "-'ansicly  "  1  have  often 
remarked  In  ttie  utterance  of  Indiana  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  hod 
not  more  gutturals  in  their  language  than  we  liavc  in  English.  The 
catme  t>l"  this  apparent  '*  fatigue  "  lies  in  ttieir  laryngeal  utterance, 
while  tbe  glottis  is  left  open  an<t  in  the'u-  habit  of  protracting  tlieir 
seDtCDCCS  beyond  the  supply  of  breath  which   they  can  command. 


HOKTUOLOOT. 

In  the  lingnlstic  material  before  us  there  Is  very  little  which  could 
give  tts  a  clue  to  the  grammatic  structuieof  tins  coast  idiom.  Tlie 
nouns  do  not  ap[>ear  to  have  had  any  inflection  for  case'  and  the 
verlw  were  Inflected  by  auxiliary  verbs— hut  wo  have  always  to  hear 
In  mind,  that  the  infonnant  lia<l  not  heard  this  language  spoken 
for  at  least  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  Uierelbro  the  syllables  and 
sounds  expressing  grammatic  relation  may  have  escaped  lier  incm* 
ory. 

Rf-dujiiication  was  certainly  one  of  the  synthetic  features  of  that 
language  and  had  the  function  of  iteration,  repetition  or  severfllty; 
tills  l)eoonies  apparent  from  kwilnnakwan  to  grow,  couipared  witb 
the  simple  form  ki'ihawnn  to  make,  to  produce.  Y6ye  to  y^,  said  of 
many,  is  the  j-eduplioated  form  of  y«  to  go.  ThiP  noun  kekeya/eei 
is  also  showing  a  reduplicated  form  and  1  take  it  to  Iw  a  real  plund 
of  a  supposed  form  kh^Afoot;  c/.  ki6  to  loo/Zc,  go  in  tlie  Comecrudo 
language.     From  thceo  examples  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  all 

■  tn  Totihi\w(>  tttfl  tjiBt)-Riiffix««,  or  whst  mar  iiu*  (iirancb,  arvtUlI  \a  Ihe  oomJU 
Uon  of  |i(Mti>D*iUouB  lo  tbo  nuim. 
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the  vnrious  metbods  of  reduplication,  hut  from  nnntogoiis  fftct«  in 
Toiikrtwc  iiikI  Piikriwn  il  bucuuies  probable  Uiat  tbe  first  syllable  was 
the  ru-duplicnted  one. 

The  scries  of  numerah  la  either  faulty  or  not  piveu  iu  the  cor- 
rect onier  aud  hence  no  depcndnblc  conclusious  can  be  di'uwu  from 
it. 

Pronouns.  The  |>ers<)nal  pronoun  waa  identical  with  the  pos- 
Buslre  pronoun,  if  the  exannpLes  are  coiTect,  and  tbis  would  prore 
that  tlie  verb  waa  in  fact  not  a  verb  nor  a  noun-verb,  but  a  real 
noun ;  tluia  "  1  kill"  liad  to  be  expressed  by  niykiUing  and  "  I  kill 
B  chicken  *'  by  my  kiiUng  of  a  chicketi.  Tlie  personal  pronoun  was 
placed  before,  uol  after  the  boiiu  qtiaiifled. 

If  the  pronoun  of  the  firat  person  of  tlic  singular  allows  any  in- 
ference concerning  the  other  pronouns,  they  were  oft«n  ubbreviateil ; 
we  And  tliem  abbreviated  also  when  usetl  m  the  ease  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  object.  Nuyi,  nd-i  /  becoinea  n',  nc.  iu  n'  tcb^  awa  / 
se«  yout  ne  h&wus  kwiltubi  give  me  fire.  It  is  posaeseive  t  m^,  mine 
in  n&-l  gai  my  ftow;  nA'\  kaninma  li^liema  U  kaOpn  mtf  mother 
wantH  to  sjyeak  to  the  father. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  of  the  singular  number  is  &wa 
you,  thou  and  thy,  thine;  perhaps  we  find  it  abbreviated  to  «■  in 
the  term  alchiita  gvud-bye,  farewell,  if  this  can  be  resolveil  into 
a  tcb4  ta  (/)  tcant  to  aee  you  (again),  or  (7)  shall  .see  you  (again). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  tut  this^  that  also  served  to  express 
our  ?ie,  she,  it. 

Otiier  pronominal  roots  appear  in  nia,  rya.  there,  yonder,  abbrev. 
to  yA  ;  and  in  mtidiV  n-heref  cf.  m'  In  :  ra'  tcba  awn?  horn  do  you  do? 

Verbal  injlfction..  From  the  syntactic  examples  I  conclude  that 
the  verb  (or  tlie  noun  tiaviug  predicative  verbal  function)  did  not 
inflect  for  person,  but  that  tbo  personal  pronoun  was  placed  sepa- 
rately, and  generally  b^ore  the  verb.  Wc  do  not  know  how  the 
past  tense  was  expressed,  tbou^h  some  teiniKiral  particle  seems  to 
have  served  for  the  purpose.  The  future  tense  was  often  Indicated 
by  t&  to  tuishf  tcunl  or  by  tch^pn  to  be  on  the  point  of  hoLh  being 
placeil  before  the  verb. 

nd-i  tu  li/ikes  /  am  gotiig  to  sit  doicn,  I  shail  nt  doicn. 

nA-i  b^'lima  tu  im  my  father  is  going  to  sUep^  or  tvants  to  sleep. 

n'  teluipn  awa  6'dn  /  wiU  »hoot  you. 

Perhaps  in  tlie  sutBx  -pn  the  idea  of  futurity  was  inherent  also: 

IfiS 
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th  kaupn  (^1^)  wanta  to  spfnk ;  or  it  may  liave  beeit  the  sufllT  rorm- 
\ng  a  goninH  or  oilier  verhnl. 

The  imperative  ami  iiilcrrogntivc  sentences  conlaincd  in  tlie  vo- 
cabulary do  not  contain  any  foims  dilTcring  from  the  (teelitrntivc 
forms  of  the  verb.  Negative  slalementa  were  expresaetl  by  the 
particle  k6in,  ki'itn  atnntting  sepiu'nte  from  the  verb;  of  a  passive 
verb  no  example  wan  obtained,  nelUicr  do  tve  havo  any  indications 
how  pnrticiiiles  and  verbals  were  ronned. 

OF  partides  transmitted  lltere  are  only  a  few  :  a  and,  ash^hak 
notOi  ro's^s  »oon,  mushaw&ta  for  a  long  (/me,  t6nno  aho^  tiiwAmka 

Hadiad  gyUaMes.  The  monofiyllnhic  roots,  as  far  as  recogniza- 
ble in  the  words  of  llie  vocabulury,  frcquenliy  terniinntCil  in  vowels, 
but  just  hh  often  in  consonants  »nd  their  vowels  were  short.  Many 
monosyllables  in  the  vocabulary  represent  bases  rather  tlian  mota 
and  ftUo  end  in  consonants,  and  their  brevity  agrees  well  with  tlio 
llioroHghly  analytic  cliirncter  of  the  language.  Thus  we  have  add 
gjtake,  do  tobacco,  gai  hoti\  a.m  Juth,  k  toothy  im  to  sleep,  nttit  dead, 
pl4  good^  will,  will  (1)  large,  {2)  mmh. 

STHTAX. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  vocabularies  to  show  the  use  of  post- 
positions;  but  whenever  bii-ak  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  in  lAs 
iuiuae,  to  or  from  the  houw,  it  stands  without  nlHx  afler  ils  verb 
and  :it  llie  end  of  tlio  aentcnce : 

nA-i  kotA  bA-ak  7  am  hunyiruj  hom^. 

kit'da  hdkes  bA  ak  f/ie  girl  sits  in  tlte  hou»e, 

A  remarkable  freedom  must  have  prevaile<l  conoeining  the  posi- 
tion of  vfotds  in  the  aentenco.  The  direct  and  the  imllrecL  object 
could  be  phtced  afler  as  wctt  as  before  the  verb,  for  we  Qnd  : 

nd-i  dwa  ka  Hove  you. 

nii-i  dem/ia  kiilmwan  I  make  arrotva, 

nu-i  y^  diUn  ali6k  lam  going  to  kill  deer. 

ni-i  oknamus  kwiam^ya  I  am  eating  bread. 

nA-i  aiT)6ak  nkwini  IffJlfmm  the  tree. 

nA  i  kwAtchi  kosAta  m'siis  J  wiU  make  fire  soon. 

The  adverb  is  sometimes  placed  after  the  verb  it  qnaUflcs  at- 
tributlvely,  and  ut  the  enti  of  the  sentence  :  nAi  ye  wul  J  valked  a 
gooddeidi  uu-iawan  IchAnyu/seeu  boat  over  there  (wul  nykfaroff). 
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Nominal  and  pronominal  attrtbiiles  were  placed  before  or  ftfUr 
tlie  noiiDH  whlcli  tliry  (jiiiLliflnd.  In  cunipouml  iiouqb  the  (Icleruiln- 
ing  word  precedes  the  wo«l  qiialilled: 

&m  tcliiu/i  octopHs,  viz.  "dangerous  fish." 

6  tesseluiiiu  tooth  b)ttsh. 

gHln  knnii  kUtat,  viz..  *'  cal*s  otrsprlng." 

Kan'iiikawa  hitlba  u  Karankdwa  cfn'ff. 

t&\  akwini  this  tree;  na-i  b6h(^iiia  my  father. 

tuukaiis-gllfi-i  motassea^  viz.,  "  sweet  juice." 

The  verb  to  be  was  not  expressed  when  tn  Llie  present  tcnsei  but 
tiien  the  nominal  predicate  (noun  or  adjective)  was  placed  at  the 
end  or  the  sentence : 

ni-i  am6l  I  am  hungry. 

o&-i  gl69'n  kwdtclio  m>f  boy  i«  *iek. 

asln'diak  kwA-al  now  he  is  tired. 

4wn  kaiiitima  klabdii  ?  is  your  mother  weilf 

tAI  iikwiiii  hamuEa  this  tree  is  pretty. 

It  must  remain  a  mailer  ofdoiitit,  whether  Knrankawa  hatl  a  sub- 
stantive verb  or  not,  Tor  it  cannot  lie  inTerted  from  the  sentences 
on  band,  bow  it  was  expressed  in  the  pnst,  future  and  other  tenses. 


DEHIVATION. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  nio<lc  of  derivation  fn  this  language, 
all  tliat  can  be  done  is  to  gntlier  and  nil»ricate  the  affixea  or  what 
appeal's  to  be  alDxee.  These  are  prevailingly  suffixes,  and  only 
one  of  the  alllxes,  «-,  may  be  aus[ioctct)  of  being  a  jtrejix. 

a-  occurs  in  akwiiii  tree,  and  is  a  preQx,  if  this  uouu  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  kwun  (<^.  kwunnakwa  to  grotc)  ;  also  in  alidyika /Wend, 
friPndUf,  if  this  is  a  derivative  of  huikai  ^'  two  together."  If  we 
regard  nkwAimis  tn  eat  as  connected  with  kwiam  maizf.,  nr  food  In 
general,  a*  has  to  l3e  considered  here  as  a  prefix  also. 

Suffixes  of  denization,  f^uffixes  are  eillier  verljal  or  nominal  or 
both  siuitiltancously. 

•Aya,  -dyi,  -d-i  appears  in  ka/dyi  (A»(?c,  labdi  whiskey^  silckdyi 
knife,  lesiiakwd^'a  milk. 

-ika  occurs  in  ahayika/ri>Hd,  tani6yika  red ;  perhaps  in  tuwdmka 
yesterday,  if  tliia  has  originated  from  luwnuiika. 

-1  is  found  chicdy  in  adjectives,  as  amel  hnwjnj,  mdl  cfend,  kwd-a! 
tiredy  \i\\  this  one,  tso'L  blue,  wdl,  wijI  la}-ye  and  numerous.  We  also 
fiiid  it  in  kunmil  guuxtowder. 
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-mn  occurs  In  livliema  fttther,  buduraa  gone  (perlmps  n  pnrlici- 
ple),(temA  hand^  giisgtinm /AiV^  lalmma  Acf/it,  kniiliinin  inoiher^ 
n  derivative  or  kanin  female  hrtaM;  it  also  occurs  ia  tlie  verb  td- 
liama  to  breckk^  tear. 

-n  is  a  lYeqiiCDt  sufBx  anrl  nppcars  in  tlie  followiog  verbs :  ak- 
wclua  to  rfriiiA",  kahawan  to  produce^  gA-au  loslrike;  aiso  in  notina, 
like  knriVii  youny^  Uttle^  kania  breast,  klabiii  healthy^  yu-aii  large, 
tall,  wi-asii  rain,  and  in  the  piirtictc  snt'n.  Whottier  -n  ta  tlie  full 
flutlW,  or  frhetlier  it  ia  the  remnant  of  a  longer  form  like  ^an  is  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

-na  occurs  In  ki'unna  to  knoWt  takina  to  work;  also  in  mado'na 
pig. 

•B  is  verbal  and  nominal  sulHx  :  ahn^roas  to  eat,  bAn-ds  to  give^ 
gfis  to  tfome,  kw&s  to  knoic,  tAlos  (o  run;  also  in  kiss  dog,  kwi&ft 
c/oM,  timaue  and  in  m'sus  soon,  by  and  by. 

■la.  occurs  in  soraeoftUc  verbs  of  the  vocabulary  :  kaita  to  laugh, 
koB^la  to  i>er/orm,  k6ta  to  fia«ten;  in  nouns  and  particles :  biikta 
t'a.V*  yo'ta  muiFJc,  mul^  dear,  t<:huta  bad,  uuda  where  f  cf.  tcliai'ita- 

IV  III. 


REMARKS   OK    A   FEW   TBUBIS. 

To  promote  all  further  inquiries  on  the  languajEe  as  much  as 
feasible  I  add  some  reuinrks  ujMn  the  function  and  denvaliuu  of 
some  terms  to  those  presented  previously,  excluding  Uie  numerous 
i^panish  words  i\'hich  have  crept  into  the  languiige.  These  were 
qualified  as  such  io  tlie  vocabulary',  and  if  Isul  Uue  is  tlte  Spanish 
aztd^  this  term  has  to  be  added  to  the  list, 

bn  Is  probably  nob  wind  but  the  verb  to  blow;  v61  b<L  U  blotc» 
hard. 

d&'  oyster;  the  original  meaning  is  probably  ftfiell,  and  this  would 
explain  du-Lome  egg,  vie,  '*  what  has  a  shell,"  or  "  what  is  in  tlie 
shell." 

d6-owal  tun.  Should  this  term  be  derived  from  the  word  for 
?ieat  as  it  Is  in  many  southern  langunges,  then  I  would  consider  d6> 
onral  as  a  compound  of  the  adjective  w&\  strong,  great  ('*  great 
beat").  Thus  in  Naktche  the  archaic  term  for  the  sun  was  wa- 
ahil  **  Bre  great;"  in  Tonkawe  tii^asli  is  aun,  tii/nn  heat;  In  Xahu- 
atl  tOnatiuh  aun,  l6ua  to  be  hot.  In  the  Cotoname  6',  6  is  sun  and 
day. 
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fanttn  to  catch,  capture  compoecs  the  word  baltnlokn  large  gnen 
tttrtie. 

knsflidghiiwakn  to  hurt  is  a  compoiiml  of  kussrg  fo  pound,  n-liich 
mnj  have  lta<l  oLlter  aignillLations  hcsiiles.  From  lUis  tUe  exis* 
tence  oroompotind  verim  l>ecomes  prabable. 

kaiipn  to  tail,  gp€<tk,  fteeins  connePtP<l  with  gwA,  kwA  to  red,  of 
wliicii  the  original  meaning  must  have  been  to  xpeak  (to  the  paper)  ; 
^.  tLo  Knglish  to  read  with  German  reden,  to  8|wak. 

kutiiO  wal  ya  hen,  prairie  cfiiekett,  is  probably  a  whole  senbenoe ! 
"  bii-(ls>inaD3'-tliere  (are)  "  or  *'  bird -large-there  (is) ."  1  assnmo 
that  nyfi  la  hei'e  abbreviated  into  yd. 

Id-ak  ijoose  ia  an  ononiatopoelic  term,  corresponding  to  liilak  gooae 
or  brajit-gotise  in  Pacific  coaat  languagts.  Owiya  to  vxej}  setjois  to 
have  iitso  an  onomritopoetsu  origin. 

pill  WrtfA".  My  iiifoi-niant  was  not  quite  certain  about  this  term, 
which  ill  C'ornetTiido  is  nnctl  in  that  sense.  Old  Simon  has  lua  black. 
The  Cotonnme  tltnlect  has  l)ai  for  dnrk,  blnck,  night. 

yo'la  does  not  signify  musiati  iiuitrmjieut,  but  jnuaic  only. 


8.     AFFTNTTTK3  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

While  engaged  in  comparing  the  scanty  remnants  of  this  littoml 
dialect  with  other  tongues  now  spoken  thronghout  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico, I  bnvo  met  with  linguistic  facts  which  give  us  a  firm  footliold 
for  assigning  the  Karankawa  people  its  true  ethnic  position.  Whea 
the  language  of  a  people  is  shown  to  pertain  to  Q  certain  family, 
this  does  not  nlwiiya  determine  the  ethnic  race  to  whrcU  it  belongs  ; 
but  in  this  western  hemisphere  it  does  so  in  most  instances,  t>e- 
causo  here  the  nations  wliich  arc  known  to  have  exchanged  tiicir 
paternal  language  for  that  of  other  national  bodies  by  conquest, 
commercial  intercourse  or  other  contact  are  by  no  means  as  nil- 
nierous  ae  in  the  eastern  liemispbere. 

Tlie  languages  wtdcb  I  have  compare*!  with  positive  result*  were 
the  Tonkawe  on  one  sideand  three  Pakawa  dialects  npon  the  other : 
Comecru<io,  Cotonanic  and  the  dialect  of  Giircin's  "  Jlanual"  of 
1TG0.  All  of  llicsc  arc  so  uidikc  the  Karankawa  that  it  takes  con- 
siderable time  to  find  in  them  any  facts  pointing  to  affinity  and  the 
idioms  arc  so  unintelligible  to  each  other  that  the  Indians  of  nono 
of  these  three  languages  could  have  entertained  Uiu  idea  that  all 
came  from  a  common  stock. 
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AKFisrrr  ov  kabaxkawa  vrrra  toxkawb. 

£we,  6<ve-e !  come  here  I  T.  niwe  come  heret  w6  ewan  in  that  di- 
rection. 

tinitnlokn  gretU  green  turtle;  T.o;r61oko,  Oij^^lnkau  oyster,  muHsel, 
sheil;  tlie  second  pari  16ko  recalls  Uie  Kar.  l6kD,  liailu  inuaning  to 
capture. 

liie-e',  bie-AI  yett    T.  Ii61ie,  yes. 

kM,  ki'icln,  kM  bird;  T.  k/)lii,  koAla  bird. 

jfAiikeye  to  run,  hasten;  T.  Inina,  ^An.t,  reiliipl.  ;fA;a  to  tca/)b,  to 
be  going;  ^A^cd  going. 

\&\,  this,  tin's  one;  T.  t6Io,  tiil  (Aij!,  (Aij  one  nnd  ailv.  here. 

Iclii'i  fo  ««e,  to  find;  T.  julcho,  y«Jiclm  ro  ««,  to  find;  j*a  ,  30-  being 
prelixes. 

w4l  /m-^e,  ^reul,  nurfieroua;  T.  kwiilo  /ar^. 

wdna  to  go,  to  leuve;  T.  wunun  it  i>  j/otm/  (said  of  n  bullet) ;  tA- 
nsho  waiin  shooting  star;  Bekl^hte  wAnun  seveji  ahovler ;  won  wAal 


AFrl^^Tr  or  karankawa  wrrn  takawa  dialkct*. 
(Com. — Cumecnido:  Cot.— folounine;  G.— Gnrcls). 

akn&miiB  fo  eat;  Cot.  x^Z^^^^  baliarne  to  eat ;  akwaii&inio  to  mas- 
ticate. 

bi«  bft'  wiwl  or  it  tttours;  Com.  p/it  ivind,  pep6l  blowing. 

ky  6'b  tooth;  Com.  t,  iy  ;  lie-^wti  i  foof/i. 

gai  6o»';  Com.  ^ni,  kiti  ii'o^yd,  tree,  /ai  and  /at  patiiple  frou;. 

k&  to  hoe,  to  like;  G.  k«wa,  rediipl.  kakawa  (spelt :  cacagQn). 

kanin  teai,  female  bt-etiM;  Com.  keu6m,  knuin  teat  and  fiimale  ani- 
mal, keiifi  cAt'o/  (of  man). 

kins  dog;  Cot.  kiasd  /t^a;. 

k6d,  kuihi,  bi}-d;  Cot.  koniioin  bird. 

kAm,  ki'im,  kwi>-om  710/  Com.  kAm;  G.  a;;am,  ya/Am  not, 

kuinna  to  knotc;  Com.  kkm  to  know. 

kndntiakvran  to  grow;  Com.  kwaakam  to  givw  (plnntii) ;  kviiB 
fruit. 

n&vU  nA-)i  nfli  A'  G*  na>  /. 

pSka  icAife;  Com.  116k,  pAk  (in  p^pok,  p£puk,  pc-  being  prcQx) 
white. 

pl&  good;  Com.  pel6,  p't£  ^ockI. 

Biit'n,  a  particle  occurring  iu  aa  exclamatory  phrase:  alia'mmifili 

too 
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snt'n,  7.  v.;  Garcia  has  sn^n  Tor  s&ii  innii ;  /akal  ajilin  sunn  ne 
vayns  tuy  do  not  j/u.  Manual,  p.  30;  /nyuna  stiu  (I  onlci)  thut  you 
haw  to  faat,  ibid. ;  /antestia  sn6  (I  order)  tJiat  you  haw  to  pruv. 
Ibid. 

tal  this,  thia  om;  G.  ta-  in  lapd,  lapom  Ike  ojte  (who  is)  here. 
upiit  hiitf  ngo;^G.  apa  ul  thitt  (hne. 

There  are  several  other  Karankawa  terms  which  socm  to  be  rc- 
latwi  to  words  of  the  P.ikawa  dialects;  but  tliu  alliniiy  not  bciug 
certain  and  [icrhapa  ilhisory,  I  liave  gathci-cd  them  after  the  others 
into  tills  appendix : 
hii-ak  fioHiu'y  lodge;  Com.  wnmiik  bouge. 
ahi'ik  to  hiU;  Cot.  wut/iikn  to  kiU,  cf.  w(ilc/o  he  died. 
glA-easn,  glos'ii  fjoy;  Cot.  kuw^Baui  litUe  luttf,  tittle  tjiri. 
tin  to  sieej>;  Com.  -em  in  nimct  to  ideep. 
ma  ttlnck ;  Cot.  bai  hlack.  Hark,  night, 

niktara  ifo>i ;  if  it  means  '*  not  yet  adnlt/'  it  may  bo  coiiuecte<l 
with  Cot.  katAm  large,  aduH^  grown  up. 

k&he,  ka  toJfucco;  Com.  ii'h  /o&occo;  or  it  may  be  connected  with 
Com.  ;;at  twod,  (ree,  plant. 

From  the  above  lists  it  appears  that  the  prob.ahility  of  a  llngtiis- 
lic  affinity  existing  hctwccti  Karankawa  imd  1)jc  I'aknwa  dialects 
is  rather  strong  and  will  probably  iocreusc  with  ftirtlier  rcscatx>hes 
made  in  Garcia'a  ^^Manttal"  of  17(S0  and  in  tlie  surviving  dialects 
of  Pakawa. 

The  proofs  for  an  affinity  between  Tonkawe  and  Karankawa  are 
rather  scarce,  but  would  by  themselves  become  strong  In  spite  of 
their  paucity^  if  relationship  could  be  provcil  to  exist  between  Ton- 
kawe and  Pukawa  dialects  by  direct  comparisons.     lu  thib  direc- 
tion I  couUI  find  only  what  foUuwa : 
T.  A/,  Ji>  ira(er,  liquid;  Com.  Cot.  Aj;  totUer,  liquid. 
T.  a6,  A-u  deer,  Awash  bujpido,  meat,  Jlejtii;  Com.  ewe,  eu-e  deer^ 
and  meat. 
T.  Ashui  'Wi.y,  G.  as'hipok  hellif. 

T.  kAla,  kAl  vtouth ;  Com.  /Al  mouth;  cf.  kAm  to  eat,  in  T.  yA/a. 
T.  -/Or  in  /il'she,  /a'si  leaf,  kusk ;  sa-^ai  arroio;  niu/ashan  wood; 
Com.  ;rai  plarU^  wood,  tree;  cf.  Kar.  kAhe  (this  page). 
T.  ^kwon  dog;  Cot.  kowA-n  dog  (see  below). 
T.  -tsA/  in  yilsa/  chest,  breast;  G.  tzotz  breast. 
Derivatives  of  the  verb  kAhawan,  kA-awan  to  make,  produce,  aeem 
to  link  together  all  the  languages  just  considered.     I  aaaomed  that 
F.  u.  PAntHS.     t.     tl  101 
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Uiis  verb  could  ulsu  hv  cuiplo^ed  iiilraiisitivcljy  in  llje  sense  of 
ijrtnoiiiff ;  cf.  kwaiinnkwu  lu  tjnjto.  Nuuiis  furuiud  (Vuin  kabuwaii 
wnultl  llinii  tiiivit  tiillii!!'  un  uutivc  sigiiilicutiun,  a^  in  T.  kwfi'u 
mwwin  iind  "i/e,  t\\&o /'•nutif  twinudy  viz.  •' prptlui*!' "  and  Kar. 
kwan  young,  litUey  viz.  "growing."  Thia  reupi^oArs  tn  T.  wi/wan 
»jonutj,  Unit',  small  f  we-,  wi-  is  oncij  phiral  prefix),  in  Com.  kwas 
fntit  and  perhaps  in  Com.  pakwai'ila  vuirried  (man).  G.  ak'au  fiuH- 
band,  viz.  **  procreator."  I^kwan  dog  for  yfikwUn  *'  generating  '* 
(T.)  may  aI»io  Ixtlong  here,  as  dogs  belong  U>  the  moat  proHDc 
among  the  animals. 

I  have  also  iX)mparc<1  over  two  hundred  words  of  other  southern 
Indian  languages  with  Karankawa  terms  of  simiLor  or  related  sig- 
uiflcation6  in  order  to  trace  further  afllnitics  ur  loun-wuLi.b.  The 
languages  compared  were  Caddo  and  euguale  cliulec-ta,  Tonika. 
Shctimasha.  Na'litelii,  tiie  Mnskoki  dialects.  Yuchi  ami  Alakapa. 
On  account  of  iU  proximity  to  the  Karankawa  laiidx  I  ex)KH;ted  to 
find  a  number  of  analogies  in  llie  latter,  hut  was  diisappointed,  the 
most  of  thorn  being  furnished  by  Shetimasha  of  Kouthcru  Louisiana. 

K.  kiss  dogj  Shet.  kish ;  ktali  alin  is  horse,  viz.  "  large  animal." 

6,  6'h  tooth,  Sbet.  i ;  i  kipi  gums,  viz.  "  looth-Besh." 

bi\  Com.  pot  wind ;  Shet.  i»6ko,  p/jku"  u.ind. 

la-ak  yxj-te,  ononiatop. ;  Nu'btelu  lulak,  Yuchi  shnuliUa. 

umjish;  Na'htchi  a'^Jisli. 

y&  tliiH  miff;  Sbct.  hfi,  fi  ;  Nii'htche  kiiyn .  Atuk.  yu. 

ap6l  Com.  above,  xhf  vint\  face ;  ICoassati  alui ;  Tonika  aparu  sk;/. 

a'h.  a'/  t':ater  Com. ;  11/  in  Atnkapa  and  in  TonUawe. 

kiilic,  kti  totmcco;  Caihio  naki  ka'hwa  /  smoke :  tointcco  i»eing  yaha 
iu  Caddo. 

ma  MacJic ;  Atok.  m6l,  melmol ;  Toniba  m61i. 
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VII.     BIBLIOGRArniC  ANNOTATIONS. 

The  "  Relation  "  ot  Jontel,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  stiuly 
of  manners  and  customs  oftlie  Texan  coast  Indians^  has  come  down 
to  our  times  in  several  cditioim  ditTering  considerably  among  them- 
selves. A  narrative  running  parallel  to  that  in  Margry,  Ducouver- 
tes,  vol.  lu,  120-172  will  he  found  in  B.  F.  French,  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Louisiana,  I*ftrt  I  (New  York,  184G,  8vo),  94-118,  etc. 
An  early  English  edition  of  Joutcl  was  published  in  London,  1714. 

Additional  information  on  the  Kantnkaica  tribe  is  contained  in 
Charlevoix,  Histoi-y  of  New  France,  iv,  75-77  (fd.  Shea)  and  in 
Bonnul,  Topographic  Description  of  Texas,  Austin,  1840. 

Moumls  and  graves  in  Aransas  County,  near  Salt  Creek  on  Hyncs 
Bay,  "  where  the  Karankawas  formerly  dwelt,"  arc  described  by 
V.  firucht  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsoni.in  Institution, 
1879,  p.  442. 

The  Araiuima  tribe,  a  peaceable  people  mentioned,  pp.  29  and 
34,  as  living  at  La  Bahia  del  Kspiritu  Santo  mission,  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  Xaranames  of  some  Mexican  documents  pre- 
oervcd  in  the  Texas  state  archives,  c/.  p.  79.  In  this  case  we  shall 
have  to  assume  that  tlie  initial  guttural  /  was  lost,  and  the  Kiro- 
nonas,  who  lived  on  St.  Bernard's  bay,  may  in  their  name  repre- 
sent another  form  of  the  same  alwriginal  appellation ;  see  p.  35. 
Document  No.  83  of  the  Texas  archives,  date  about  1792,  mentions 
thirty-two  Xaranames  who  had  run  away  from  the  mission  of  £s- 
piritu  bantu. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^y                                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^V         Afllnltles  of  Karftnkawa  langtiiM^, 

Coco  Iinllnns,  2S,  35,  80.                                ^^^^| 

^H                 96-98. 

Colorailu  river  of  Texas,  28,  30.  .14,             ^^^H 

^^H          AkonltUft,  40,  70,  flame  iw  Ort-oquiza, 

^^^1 

^^H                  q. 

ComancheH,  27,  28,  39,  83,  41,  42,             ^^^H 

^^H           AlaMjtw),  38. 

^^^1 

^^M         Anthropophagy,  IC,  26,  27. 

Coniccmilo,  A8,    42-44 ;    language,             ^^^^H 

^^H          Antonio,  chief,  20,  48,  fl7. 

95-98.                                                               ^^^H 

^^1          Apiiclivs,  27,  :{3.  40-42.  c/-  Upau. 

OoiiconUt,  table  of,  III.                                 ^^^^| 

^^^B          ArrinAinaK,  29,  S4,  cf.  Xaramunos. 

CorpOB  CiiriHl).  28,  34.  37,  54.                       ^^^M 

^^H           ArntiHay.  2!>,  4A,  41^,  411,  64,  M. 

ColniHiiiir.  38,  43;  laiignage,  9fi-B8.             ^^^^1 

^^H          AAAlnai  trIheA,  S7,  33,  .<15,  »0,  40. 

CoiiutlDg,  mi-lliod  of,  69.                               ^^^^| 

^^M          AtOkapa.  26,  27,  H3,  lid,  39.  4S,  98. 

Cujaiio*,  24,  34,  3A.                                         ^^^H 

^^H          Attire,  ornamental,  17.  G2. 

^^^^H 

^^1          AusUo,  Sl«phvu.  SO.  31,  8A. 

Derivation  of  wordd,  113. 94.                          ^^^H 

Disposal  uf  llif  OeaO,  in,  68.                         ^^^^| 

W^           BaliAinDS  :  see  Ebnhamofl. 

I>i>Rueueii,  23.                                              ^^^^H 

K                Barcla.  Ensayo,  2S  (Note),  86. 

r>oe«.  34,  4S,  44,  97.  96.                                ^^^H 

^^m                      niAtarlndoros,  Z3(Noto). 

^^^H 

^H           BeUc-Iiile,  Slcnnni  dc,  36. 

DwvlliDgit.  10,  11,  17,  CS,  64.                          ^^H 

^H           Bi4lni,  2!).  »»  (niid  Nut<-}.  71J. 

^^^^H 

^H           BlskatroiJKe.  D4,  »r>. 
^^1           BInck  tlriiik,  18,  71. 
^^M           Bomidod,  29  (and  Note),  88. 
^^H           Bnu-nnius,  24,  20,  8S. 
^^H          BrazoB  rtvar,  80,  81,  87. 

Bbnbuinus,  28-25,  U.                                      ^^^H 

KrlRoauua,  35.                                                 ^^^^H 

Ely  till  olugiL-M,  of  lucal  iinmcN,  81,  88;            ^^^^^| 

of  Ktiraukawii  terms,  94,  95.                 ^^^^H 

^^H          Bnuws  Saiiitago,  SI,  46. 

^^^^1 

^^B          BrldKM,  Thou.,  tM.  vlll,  9,  30,48, 

Fauna  of  tlic  coast,  56.                                  ^^^^H 

^^B                 86-69,  70. 

Fin>-(lrMI,                                                         ^^^H 

^^V         Bnactimanu,  J.  C.  £.,  :J3,  86,  49. 

Flrc-slMRalllnR,  19,  70,  71.                             ^^^H 

Ftorn  of  ibe  coast,  57.                                   ^^^^| 

Fuotl   of   the    Karinknwa,   11,    17,            ^^^^H 

^^H         Cabeca  do.  Vncti,  AWnr  Nmlcz,  S3, 

59-61.                                                         ^^^H 

^^M 

^^^^^1 

^^M          Caddo,  27,  87,  »9,  40,  »8. 

^^^^H 

^^H          CntnolcB.  23. 

Uulveslon  bay.  46,  54.                                     ^^^^| 

^^H          Cane;,  27,  SI  (Note).  41. 

GalvealoD  Island,  80.                                       ^^^H 

^^H          CanK>  cruek,  47,  53,  55. 

Garcia,  B.,  i'adra,  38,  51,  96-98.                   ^^^M 

^^H          Canoo^,  10,  16,  (11. 

Gana,  Padre,                                              ^^^^1 

^^H          Caotincs,  29,  34,  85. 

Gat«cbct.  Alb(?rt  S.,  3,  G;  The  Ra-            ^^^H 

^^H          CarrizoA,  lit},  :>1,  79. 

rankftwa  Iiullmis.  21-99.                         ^^^^H 

^^H          Ccnif,  27,  39,  40;  see  AMiual. 

Gt'stnrc  laiiKUB^te,  70.                                     ^^^^H 

^^^1          Chajojtjne.H,  .tH. 

Goliiid,  chy,  211,  31.                                        ^^^H 

^^^1          C'lilclilmcca.  39. 

Graminnllc  elemt.>nUi,  87-94.                         ^^^^H 

^^H          Chorruco,  23. 

GroAmeyer,  T.  W.,  corrcspondonce           ^^^H 

^^H          Cinmcuei.,  25.  SI.  43,  68. 

^^^H 

^^H          Climate  of  cotutt.  Hi. 

Goaycouf-'a,  23.                                                ^^^H 

^^^^^  Cout  lugooiu,  54. 

Qjle,  A.  B.,  letter,  47.                                 ^^^1 

^^^^^^^H 

^^H 
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Hammond,  Chan.  A.,  v;  blograpU- 

kkl  Qotlco  of  Mrs.  OllTcr.  vll; 

Uie  Caraucaliun  tribe  of  ludl* 

ao».  0-13. 
Hnn,  2.1  (anti  Nol«).34, 
Uarpc,  B^Dord  de   Is,  26,  27.   37 

(Note). 
IlvlKjliamoa.  24. 
Ilerm  aphrodites,  138, 
Head  flaltening.  6S,  63  (BDd  Note). 
Hignfl,  lofl  dc  loH>  3,1, 
UoUe;,  Hn.  M.  A.,31. 

lAladet  Malhftdo.  33  (NotG).  34. 
lalA  d<>l   rodrc.  4(:.  49,  r/.,  Bntza» 
Santiago. 

JoRJ  Marin,  ctdef,  47,  4S. 
Joutel,  explorer.  23.  24,  8S. 

KAyowi-.  :ia,  42,  43. 

Karankuwa  IndlaiiH .  •  aiiolntltvjir 
thwiu-'fU-o*!,  17,  24.  GJ:  bodily 
appearance  and  consillution, 
17,  24,  &7-fi9;  canoes,  10,  16, 
01;  children,  17,  50,  tiG:  camp- 
flrea.  10;  elilefo,  47.  48,  04; 
country  aod  Its  climate,  68-^7; 
dt?<[>oital  of  tht'  (lenil,  19.  6H; 
downfall  of  the  nation.  4r>-^''il; 
ollinosrapliy  of,  57-71  ;  cxpt'lltnl 
from  i'cxaw,  4'J-Bl ;  lljihtH  with 
HelUtTH.  30-32;  food.  11,  60. 
(il ;  hiittorlc  notCK  down  to  18:(5. 
23-82;  hoxtilltj  Uinards  ilit-- 
whites,  30;  our  knowledKC  of 
iheiti  but  rrnttmeutitry,  21 ;  La- 
lltto  attackii  uicm,30;  luQuDage 
of,  73-98;  lodges  auil  cixm|»i, 
10,  11,  17,  03,  04  :  manners  and 
oaatoma,  16,  i;,  (i7,68;  mcntnl 
atUlnraeatB,  titt-71 ;  moral  char- 
acter, in.  SO,  65-07 ;  pcrsimnl 
uainca.  70;  religious  fctttlval, 
»  13,  7 1 ;  8«ttled  on  tnro  uiIksIous, 
28,  39;  netlleaicuts,  2C,  28,  4&- 
51,  and  the  map;  BignnlUug, 
19,  70,  71;  tribal  ttyuonymy, 
43,  44;  DtenslU,  Vi;  vocabuU- 
rics,  73,  79,  83 ;  wars.  15,  29-88, 
46-Cl ;  weapoos,  12,  13. 

KMc8,  44,  67,  79. 

Keiiip<^r  murdered,  49. 

Klchul,  39. 

Klroitono,  35,  44. 

KoK'iikabe,  23,  43. 

Kopaiio,  1'.,  46,  46,  54.  81,  82. 

Kuuyam,  (Jaouan,  38,  34. 
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KrlK-lU.  R.,  48. 
KajrkcndaU.Abuer.  81. 
Kwah&da,  41. 

Lb  Babla  del  Espirltu  Santo, 
mlnnlon,  29,  31,  c/.  4.'>,  40,  47. 

UifltU',  pirate,  SO.  45. 

Language  of  the  Karanknwa.  73-9t<. 

Lavaca  bay,  46,  54. 

Lavaca  river,  2f),  31. 

Llpaii,  28,  2S.  33.  40.  41,  44,  51. 

Lodges  or  wIgwamR,  10,  11,  17,  G8, 
64. 

Mallcnc  river,  23.  24. 

Maiialiulls  creek,  31,81. 

Manners  aud  cualoms,  IC,  17,   67. 

68. 
Manoti  do  Perro,  S». 
Map  of  the  Karaukawa  bannts  and 

setUemcDts;  opposite  pnge  46. 
Maratliio,  39. 
Murlume«,  38. 
Mata^onla,  vll,  9.  28,  32,  87.  IS.  S4, 

56,  07. 
Mayes,  85. 
Msyeye,  35. 
Medicine  men.  70. 
Meudica,  23. 

MLMilal  att&lDini>nts,  18,  OH-71. 
Me»calvro8,  41,  42. 
MuKcalos,  38. 
M£y«,  30.  87. 
Milforl,  36. 
Mission!^  tn  Tc-xas,  26,   36,  29,  SI, 

40;  r/.  La  Bnlita, 
Moral  cliaracter,  17.  05. 
MiiNical  Iti8tf umi-ulM,  18. 
Maklenpfordl,  49. 

Mal>aidfitcbe,40. 
Nacogdoches,  35,  30. 
Nn'htchl.  95.  98. 

Nahunll  IocaI  names  In  Texas.  83. 
JSa>i»lis  Apaches,  42. 
Names,  personal,  70. 
Narvacz,  pHmlllodc,  23. 
Nueces  bay,  38,  r>4. 
Kueces  river,  46,  48. 
Numerals,  69,  91  (and  In  Vocabula- 
ries). 

Old  Simon,  80,  37,  43,  79,  80. 

Oliver.  Alice  Williams ;  v.  vli,  44, 47. 
4H,  64-.^7,  70,  71,  80;  bSoKTapli- 
Ical  notice,  vll,  Noteti  on  ttic 
Carnncaliua  Indian-i,  lS-20; 
her  vocabulary,  78-76. 


INDEX. 
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Orcoqaiza,  28,  36, 40. 
Orejones,  38,  39. 

Facaos,  36. 

Pacoas,  38. 

Facu^lies,  38. 

P&duka,  27. 

Fainting,  art  of,  69. 

Piijalatca,  ."SH. 

pakawa.  liugulslic  family,  33,  37-39, 
51;  Uuguagc,  95-98. 

PainEques,  38. 

FaDip6pai),  38. 

PADi,  27. 

Ffiui  trlbet),  39-40. 

Paasanes,  38. 

Fenetetbba,  41. 

PbonetlcH,  87,  88. 

Pilialquefl,  38. 

Fuboi,  41. 

Pottery,  24,  G9. 

Prouonns,  01. 

Potuam,  F.  W..  viii;  prefatory  no- 
tice, V. 

Quelancoachls,  44. 
Quelanliabeches,  25. 
Qaeveoes,  23. 
Qui  nets,  26. 
Qaitotes,  23. 

Kcdupllcatlon.  90. 

Refugio,  mission.  28,  46. 

Keiiglun,  18,  24,  71. 

Rio  Grande  and  tribes  upon  it,  2(1. 

27,   29   (Note),   37-39.   41.   42, 

49-51.  53. 

Salle,  Robert  Cavulier  dc  la,  23.  25. 

Sallle  Waslilngton.  79,  80. 

San  Antonio  de  Bcjar.  25.  26,  35, 

38. 
St.  Bernard  bay,  25,  2C,  35,  41,  64. 
St.  Loais  bay,  23,  26,  41. 
Sanlpaoa,  38. 
Settlements  or  hannts  of  Karankawa 

Indiana,  16,  26,  28,  4ff-51,  and 

map. 


Shetimasha,  43,  08. 
Shoshoiilan  rninlly.  33,  41. 
aibley.  Dr.,  36,  45,  65,70- 
Snake  Indians.  41. 
Sonffs,  18,  8L. 
Suffixes,  03,  04. 
Syntax.  92,  93. 

Tac&mes,  38. 

Tumaulipas,  38,  39,  49,  60;  see  also 

Rio  Grande, 
TnmpacuJit),  44.  50,  61. 
Tttttuulug  10,  63. 
Tawflkaros,  27,  33. 
Texan    Ittoml.  Indian    tribes    of, 

30-4^, 
Texas,  state.  33-42,  60,  61. 
Texas  (or  Tcjas)  tribes,  40. 
Tiiyayna,  38 
TiDuf-  family,  40,  41. 
Titekan  w.ttitcli,  37. 
Tonkawe,  27,  29,  33,  36,  37,  42,  43, 

44,  70;  language,  95-98. 
Trespalaclos  bay,  IS,  45.  47,  48,  64, 

56. 
Tribal  goveroment,  64. 
Trinidad  river,  40. 

Venadoa,  38. 

Verbal  Inflection,  01,  02. 

Vldayos;  see  Bldal. 

Vocabulary  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  73-78. 

VuuiiiiulJLry  ul'  Old  Simon  and  Sullie 

W.islii«irton.  79,  80. 
Vocabulary,     Engllsli -Karankawa, 

83-8G. 

Weepers.  34.  35. 

Weko  (Uueco,  Waco),  33,  3G,  39, 
Wichita  tribe.  27,  33,  39. 
Wrestlers,  44  (and  Note),  70. 

Xaranames,  79,  99;  cf.  Araoamas. 

Y&kwal,  37. 
Ydtassi,  40. 
Yoakum,  historian,  30,  45. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


All  who  have  rend  Mrs.  NiittiiU's  memoir  o»  "An  Ancient 
Mexic-nii  Ilead-tliess,"  puUIislieil  iis  No.  1  of  the  Mnsetim  Pa- 
pers in  1888,  will  ha  upedully  interested  in  Ibl^  seuumi  num- 
ber of  her  sories  of  essnys  iMustruting  the  life  niid  customs 
of  the  imcicnt  Mexicans.  Mrs.  NiitlaH's  kiiowlctlgo  of  tho 
Iv'iiliiintl  Utiigungc  and  hor  familiarity  with  tho  origiiinl  sources 
of  intbrmntion  relating  to  Mexico,  together  with  her  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  investigation  during  scveml  periods 
of  resitleuce  in  Mexico  as  ivell  as  in  various  Eurojwan  cities, 
give  to  all  she  writes  the  stiunp  of  authority;  while  her 
]iainBtjiking  and  thoroughness  of  investigation  ai*e  apparent 
ii|>on  every  page.  It  is  therefore  witli  great  satisfaction  that 
this  second  essay  h  published  l>y  the  Museum,  and  the  sUile- 
nicnt  made  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  another  of  the 
series. 

The  manuscript  here  printed  was  received  from  the  author 
in  the  summer  of  18U0,  and  an  abstract  of  the  paper  was 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Indianapolis 
Meeting  on  August  25^  1890,  and  is  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting.  The  drawings  illusti-ating  the  present 
paper  were  m;ule  under  the  author*«  direction  in  Dresden, 
and  are  here  reproduced  ]>y  tiio  jihotognipliic  pn)ccss. 

F.  W.  PUTKAll, 

CtTBATOS  or  THE  UrSKUU. 

Caubridoe,  Mass., 

SCPTKMBEB  24,  1890. 
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THE  ATLATL  OR  SPEARTIIROWER  USED  BY 
THE  ANCIKNT  MEXICANS. 


Mr  Interest  in  tlic  sponr-tlirowcr  per  ae  was  flrst  nronscd  by  the 
perusal  of  Prof.  Olis  T.  MaRon's  iinporUnt  raonogrnph  "On  the 
Tlirowingslicks  in  tliu  Nulmnal  Miiseinii/*  puliliahed  in  Purl  II  of 
Suitthauniun  Report  for  1884.  Dr.  Ulax  Ulile's  viiluiil>Ie  contri- 
bution on  the  a  pel  r- til  rowers  uscil  by  Ainerit-an  tribes'  dlreuLeil  ray 
attention  to  the  existence  of  tiie  ancient  Mexican  allall,  unci  lliiis 
gave  tli(!  direct  Incentive  to  nn  investigation,  l)egiin  in  Ocl^ibcr, 
1887,  tlie  resnitfl  of  wliioh  I  now  ofTer  as  a  seqneiice  to  the  above 
publications.^ 

As  will  he  scon,  the  statements  nbont  the  allntl  made  by  tito 
best  known  nioilcrn  authoiiUes  on  Ancient  Mexico,  arc  scarcely 
of  a  nature  to  encourage  research  with  any  prospect  of  sncceas. 
Thus  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  (Prtmilivu  Culture,  1873),  after  waking  the 
inlcrestlng  observnlion  that  "the  Aztec  civilisation  is  the  liiglicst 
known  to  have  used  tlie  spear- thrower,  in  reality  a  weapon  ofsav- 
sgoO'*"  proceeds  to  state  that  '*we  do  not  hear  of  the  atlutl  be!ng 
in  practical  use  at  the  Con(|iiHSt,  when  it  had  apparently  fallen  into 
disuse."  Otlier  writers,  as  we  shall  see,  have  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  Mr.  Ad,  F.  Bandcllci^  went  bo  far  as  to  appear  to  doubt 
Ha  existence  and  habitual  use  in  warfare  thonj^li  he  states  that  Prof. 
F.  W.  Putnam  had  idenlillcd  llie  IMcxican  atlatl  with  the  ttirowiiig- 
atick  of  the  Aleutians. 

>  Ueb«r  'lie  WtirfbSlHr  iter  Tndinner  Ainerlkai,  Dr.  Hix  tTlile.  UIUhctlniijKn  dcr 
AoUiru)!.  (jes«ll>elijire.    VVIdii,  IWT. 

*  An  Dr.  Mnx  Chio  m  n  canimiinlontloii  dnwd  Not.  3.  IS^',  Inronncil  me  that  li«  hxil 
Ihvn  inaravvrol  nr  lilniline'l  n  niimlici-or  iriiTcurnlaKuiiH  a(  ktlati  tn  Ihc  Mi-xl'-«>i  nn4 
BCafUCodkeH  cnnfilnctl  In  Klnsfllioroiiiili'e  work,  it  ib  tu  be  htiiio)  iliat  Itil*  4lili)  vlli* 
Bo]ng1«t  has  cuotinnol  lu  stiulf  (be  nilntl.  and  will  trnjian  bclore  long  Ui«  r«>iilu  of  bis 
Ubor. 

*Art  of  War  iiml  n'nrrnr«  of  An<-lcnc  Mexloaai.  Teoth  anniial  npon  of  Uie  roAlml^ 
>luaciiin,  C«inL>rlU|D,  18T7,  pngv  109,  NolvST. 
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THB  ATLATL  OR  SPBAR-TUROWhU 


Mr.  H.  n.  Bnticrofl'  nays  that,  alllioiigli  "some  wrttera  tnpntlon 
a  bnllesUi,  a  sort  of  croAS-how,  to  IaiiiicIi  the  jnvelin,  he  U»i\  not 
found  any  flescription  of  its  rorm  or  the  tnannci-  of  iisJog  ii."  This 
writ<?r  adds  liowever;  "it  mny  lie  that  iliis  tmllesta  wii«  a  soraewrlmt 
similar  Implement  to  llmt  iiscti  by  llic  Alctittfina  und  Uliitninris." 
Seuur  Oiozco  y  Bcira,  the  learned  Mexican  historian,  frjuikly  con- 
fessed that  the  stniclure  or  tlie  attall  was  unknown  to  hiui."  His 
coin|>ati'iut,Serior  Alfredo  Cliavero,  recognized,  however,  its  use  and 
even  made  an  inference  as  to  Its  conHlrnctiuii,  based  on  its  known 
representations  in  tlie  Vatican  and  Anbiii  Codit^s.'  Professor  Val- 
entint^  recognixes  tlie  existence  of  tlie  atlall  mid  its  use  by  llio  Indi- 
ans in  Mexico,  but  comments  how  si)r|>riHin>;  it  is  vthat  no  express 
notice  of  it  was  taken  by  the  elironiclers  and  especially  thnt  Cor- 
tes and  Bernal  Diaz,  two  experts  in  Mexican  warfare  and  careful 
reporters,  passed  in  absohtlc  silence  over  the  peculiar  contrivance 
which  tliey  needs  must  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  ilieir  opponents 
and  which,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  have  failed  to  altracb 
their  notice." 

After  reading  these  statements  T  was  surjirised  to  find  that  there 
existed  in  the  old  Spanish  Chronicles,  a  number  of  scattered  no* 
ticcs  CBtnhlishing,  Itcyond  a  doubt,  the  general  use  and  imporinut 
rfilc  pcrfonned  by  the  iitlall  at  tlie  liitic  of  the  Conquest.  The 
next  step  was  to  refer  to  several  well-known  piclnics  of  the  atiiill, 
contained  in  the  Vatican,  TellerianoKeinensis  and  Aiibiri  Codices, 
authenticated  as  such  by  contempomry  texts.  Futuilinrity  with 
these  enables)  me  to  rerognlxe  an  unex[>i><!lcdly  large  number  of 
representations  of  the  atlntl  in  other  Co<iice8  and,  wliat  is  more 
imiwrtant,  to  identify  it  as  the  hitherto  unknown  weapon  he]<i  liy 
the  sculptured  warriors  on  the  so  called  .Sacrificial  Stone  of  Mexico 
and  fui  bas-reliefs  of  Cbichcn-ltzn,  Yucatan.  These  carved  repre- 
sentations, and  the  colored  pictures  in  llic  Codices  are  so  minutely 
and  carcCully  executed  and  so  clearly  reveal  both  structure  and 
method  of  use  that  they  fully  compensnte  for  lack  of  detail  con- 
cerning tliese  points  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles.  Indirect  evidence 
and  tinnlly  the  NahuatI  text  of  Saliagun's  invaluabia  Manuscript 
Ijistoria,  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  in  Florence  tins  winter, 


t  V«tl««  BHceB.  vol.  U.  p.  410. 

■  Hl'toriii  AiitlgiiB  ila  UvKlco,  rol.  i.  p.  SM. 

*  Uexl'-o  k  trav<«  de  1m  Si«1i>ft.  p.  SIS. 

«Tiro  U«siewi  UbslolilbnilM.    PtocMdlBil  oflbe  An.  Anlhiutrtaa  SoiMctj,  IsSh 
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coiitribuleil  lo  reveal  a  coaiplete  vievr  of  Ibe  curious  evololion  of 
tbe  8 1  Kar- til  rower  in  Ancient  Mexico. 

We  seem  lo  see  tlie  native  luinUinnn  uRing  It,  In  its  B{m|>Ic,  prim- 
itive rorin,  to  Iftvincti  tlie  kmrpoon  al  tlio  nsh  zm\  nqiinitc  Tonl  of 
bis  native  Isgoonft  or  hurl  it  In  sariige  warfare  at  tiia  cijcmy.    _| n 

rious  eonvenliunal  forms,  and  serving  as  a  umik  of  fhicCtiiinsliiiJ 
and  prically  rank.  We  Qnally  recognize  ccronioiiinl  fuinis  of  tlie 
allaLl  in  tlie  bands  of  Aztec  deJliea  ftod  in  Ibc  |<i<<i<'i^  •  iDiilero 
borne  uloft  in  certain  religious  |)ruct'SsiDna.  'J  lie  lolloping  data 
prove,  lie^'ondirdoul)!,  Iti&t  the  utliitl  was  in  general  iiwe,  in  each 
of  tbese  forma,  at  Uie  lime  of  llie  CoiKjtiest,  altboiigh  It  soon  fell 
Into  disuse  and  beuiune  extinct. 

To  the  Aztec  mind  tbe  origin  of  the  atlnll  and  spear  was  by  no 
means  sbronded  in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by  several 
tnytbs  and  trfiditiona.  One  of  llieso  is  piesei-vcd  in  a  Mnnuscript 
Histury  writlcii  in  ]kIcxlco  in  Io7ti.>  Ttie  Nalniatl  text  relates  tbat 
the  Aztecs,  during  Ibeir  migruUon,  in  tlie  ycnr  5  Cniic,  rcHcbed  a 
locality  wbicb  tbey  suliseciuenlly  named  Allaciiibuaynn  in  com- 
memoration of  tlie  fact  tli.1t  whilst  there,  tlipy  invente<l  tlie  atlatl 
and  yaomiti  =:  war-nnow,  or  spear.  The  name  Allacuiliuaynn  in 
tUIs  manuscript  la  Idcogmpbically  exprouscd  by  the  picture  of  un 
atlall  on  which  a  iliirt  reals.  (See  PI.  iii,  6.)  In  the  '"Mexican 
Hieroglyphic  Slaiuiscrlpt  from  the  Boturini  collection^  tlie  anmc  lo- 
cality ia  designated  by  ibe  rebus  of  a  band  tiol«)lng  an  atlutl.  (Nee 
PI,  in,  26.) 

Notni  lbs  landing  tiiese  Heeming  corroborations,  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  localizeti  invention  of  the  atlatl  bad  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  wltb  the  origin  of  the  name  Atlacuihuayaa. 
Indeed,  the  probability  seems  to  be  tbnt  this  pari  of  the  tradition 
took  lis  rise  from  llic  clrcuuititancc  that  an  utlull  wns  occasionally 
painted  as  Uie  hieroglyph  of  the  town.  But  it  could  have  been 
thus  employed  fur  its  pbonelic  elements  only.  In  other  MS8.' 
we  Und  the  same  name  equally  well  expressed  by  a  rel>U8  consist- 


'Thli  M>*.  hiidbcvn  pubUsliMl  in  nK«linil«  by J.Dm]»ort«p,  Purls.  For  Airihcr  mm- 
Uou  of  Ihta  tinditlon  lee  Daroii.  UUtOTbi,  I,p.3I;  Oiatoo  jr  Berra,  «p.ctt.  i,  9*0;  A. 
Gtinvvro.  «p.  ell-  nnd  otbera. 

*  Masl'nn  AnU*|nitlMr  Lard  KtDRftbomugh,  rol.i. 

>Sve  Oroiror  BcrrMi  AllMlu  UlftoHt  mitl  AatnaioPefiadahKntabreBOeugnllcai 
de  Uesko,  Uoxko,  ItMft. 
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ing  of  B  jug  from  wliioli  water  is  overflowing. >  On  tlie  whole, 
however,  tlie  above  Irnitilioii  meriu  ret^pectfitl  conbiderntion  ami  is 
of  iiDiisiial  itnpoL'tnnco  and  interest  wlioQ  compai'ed  with  fiirtlier 
testimony  yielded  by  llie  pictorial  accounts  of  llio  Aztec  nii<ii'ft- 
tion.  Id  each  of  the  MSS.  mentioned  above  and  in  Pndre  Dii- 
ran'a  Atlas  the  Aztcue  are  piclured  as  BtHilliig  on  their  migration 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  only.  Now,  our  tradition  merely 
makes  the  platntibLe  stalement  that  when  the  Aztecs  reat'ticd  the 
Valley' of  Mexico  and  were  forced  to  seek  ttieir  fooil  in  the  lagoons 
which  ationnded  in  fish  and  fowl,  tliey  naturally  adopted  tlie  most 
practical  instrnnient  for  aquatic  chase.  This  was  tlie  allati  and 
its  inseparable  adjunct  the  hai'|)oon  or  spear. 

A  second  tradition  recorded  by  Patlre  SHhagini^  relates  that  it 
was  Opochili — a  simple  mortal  thungh  called  a  god,  tvlto  had  in- 
vented the  harpoon  and  tncight  its  use  to  the  Mexicans,  as  wcM  as 
tliat  of  oars,  Qshfng-uets  aiul  tiird  anares.  His  inventing  the  har- 
poon seems  to  explain  why  Opochtli  was  also  Amimitl,  for  this 
name  literally  means:  water-arrows  =  hartH>ons. 

But  the  use  of  the  spear  in  warfare  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taught  by  Hititzilopochtlf,  the  hero  war-god.  A  well-known  myth, 
to  which  I  will  revert,  relates  that  lie  dad  come  to  life  ready  for 
warfare,  *' armed  with  n  spear,  an  uthilt  and  a  shield."  A  ttadi- 
lion,  OS  recorded  by  Torqucmadu,^  tells  that  it  was  this  Indian 
Mars  who  incited  the  Mexicans  to  battle  and  had  given  tliem  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought,  numbly,  the  long  spears  niaile  of 
cane  stalks  and  tipped  with  obsidian,  which  they  thi'ew  with  a  cer- 
tain  implement  called  "  atlatl."    It  is  notewortiiy  that,  in  the  above 


•  Tlili  rebiii  Mam  tiecn  anilyaed  as  loeaDlug  "  llie  place  wlieucc  water  1»  fetftli«<l.'* 
Tltat  the  Drat  arn<iLil«  of  AtlacHlluiavan  (■  iti,  wnlpr,  l»  pmr«n  hy  Hip  flirt  lltnt.  Id 

CanH-.hl*»  (irammar,  ttila  imcua  la  priiitcil  with  an  acornt  on  th«  Drat  tyllnbld. 

Thia  would  cunn^i  AtU'^nltiunynn  wittt  tlie  v^U  "  atlncul"  =  to  rlniw  water  rrom  a 
Wi'll ;  nitil  wU)i  thn  nuunn,  alIn>^iii<iAni  =  walei^buulcet,  anil  aLlnculc  =  n nieraarrier. 

Id  Iho  liiV!iluai>lo  ol<!  mnii  of  th»i  Cilj  of  Mexico.  ror«iil!y  diaeuver.sl  In  tlie  riiiver- 
•ilv  Library  al  UihuiIa.  Sueiico,  I  tinil  ocoaslou  to  nniiillint  Mir  |i:iiniiill;  ctimii'lcl  name 
AtlitcubAju,  wiineD  In  SpaaUh  text,  ia  accomimnlctl  by  m  Jnx  with  ororflowtnK  water. 

UUKCtimann  (Cber  Azwhlai-be  Ortaaainen,  |i.  93),  glvoa  the  ailKiiinl  uainr  al  Tucii- 
bnya  aa  AiUutiaolna;an  aiid  lefcra  to  Bczen-a  Tauco  as  bis  antliorltjr.  Tbff  nam* 
WMtId  tignlff  *'plnc«  of  tlie  wliiillnff  biooh."  TopofCrnpliloal  tectlmnny  BPnns  to  roT- 
foborale  Ihia  etymcilu^jr— for  In  the  above  i»a|i  llie  tOWu,  rc|ii'c>>Oiiteil  «•  a  ^roitp  of 
boaaaaand  a  iteepledchuruti.t*  painted  aabotiiidcdonllirMi  fide*  by  a  wl'itlingMmiii 
which  de*<-rlben  iicveral  ntiuatiallr  deep  riirvefl  iliiritiK  lla  coiitiiaratiTcly  brlnf  rourae. 
■  lli^iurla  de  las  <»i9a«  ije  Muova  EakMiia,  lib.  I,  cap.  xvii. 

•  MonaniuU  Indlaua,  Madrid,  17U. 
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trnditions,  al)9olntel5'  no  mention  is  mntle  of  the  maqnaultJ  or  ob- 
sidian swnnl,  or  of  the  innce — nor  nre  there  any  tradilional  ac- 
counts of  tlieir  origin.  Althougli  theso  were  in  general  use  we  are 
toll!  by  the  high  authority  Herrern'  that  "the  spear  was  the  weft[>- 
on  most  ilrcndol  by  the  Spniiiavils."  Us  use  and  deadly  effect 
liave,  in  fnct,  been  recorded  in  at  least  a  few  words  by  each  of  the 
old  Spanish  chroniclers. 

Cortea  relates  how  the  inhnblLaiits  of  a  certain  villagre  attacked 
hia  aoldiern  "  throwing  many  speiira  an<l  arrows  at  thein.'"^ 

Bemal  Uiaz  rnenliotis  how,  in  the  Spanianls*  first  battle  with  the 
TlAxcnllans,  the  ground  was  strewn  wjtli  iniiuineral)Ie  spears  (varas) 
all  with  two  barbs.  "  These,"  he  adds,  *'  coidd  traverse  any  sort  of 
armor  and  against  them  there  were  no  means  of  protection."' 

The  brave  old  soldier  records  later  (p.  4G),  how  "  the  Tlaxcal- 
lana  had  thrown^  with  throvcers,  spears  armed  with  ope  or  two 
barbs"  and  in  describing  what  he  saw  in  Monlci^umn's  arsenal  (p. 
67),  he  again  mentions:  "spears,  some  with  two  and  some  with 
one  point,  and  their  throtpers." 

The  AnonymoiiR  Conqueror^  i^escriltea  "spears  thrown  by  a 
cross-bow  made  of  annUie}'  piece  of  wood.  These  pp pars  were  lipped 
with  obsidian  or  with  very  sharp,  strong  Bsh  bones.  Some  hod 
three  points  and  inflicted  three  wounds  at  once." 

Ixtlilxuchill  terms  the  8[)ear,  lanza  nrrojadi^-n,  whereas  Padre 
Dnran'^  names  it  lUga  or  vara  aiTojadi<;a,  literally  "spear  wUiub 
was  thrown"  and  characterizes  it  as  "  a  very  dangerous  weapon, 
because,  on  account  of  its  barbed  liooks  like  those  of  a  liarpooii,  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  making  a  large  wound  —  unless  it  can 
be  taken  out  at  the  opposite  side." 

Torquemada"  states  that  a  battle  was  nsnally  opened  by  a  \*o!- 
ley  of  "  spears  thrown  by  means  of  a  shtiltle  (jugwiera),  willi  great 
strength  and  velocity."  Mendieia^  makes  the  same  statcmeul  in 
Uie  same  words. 

Padre  Sabaguu"  distinctly  mentions  tlint  "  the  instrument  with 
which  spears  were  thrown  was  calLctl  atlutL" 

>  Ill«toTiii  a9D«nkl,  MMlrid.  loot,  vol.  I.  p.  ]Ba. 

■  KlBtorU  tte  Viicth  E'liafia.  0>l.  LoreoiniK,  p.  91. 

•  llUlurln  Vcrdailtim  ile  ]a  Cuiiqultt*.  Madrid,  Ititi,  p.  4S. 

•  Ed.  IcMbHlecM,  Mexico,  IS56,  (>.  an. 

•  HixtiiriK  ill!  In*  Itntiu,  Mexico,  laOI  and  ISBO,  vol.  I,  p.  111. 
*Op.cU..U.K3a. 

•  HlHtnrtn  Ki-rlcR.lAotif-ji.  Mrsir.n.  mO,  p. 

•  IliBtorla  dc  Ndcvk  £Hiriiua,Ub.  U,  Cftp.  29. 

r.  M.  pApiKS  [.    13  1T7 
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Frny  Difgo  tie  I*aiiila'  tells  us  thnt  tlie  inhnbitants  of  Yucatan 
liml  tcnnied  tiio  use  or  wpapoiia  nn<)  the  ari  of  wnrfare  from  the 
Mexicans  and  that  tliej  had  "a  cerlain  way  of  thraninK  spears  hy 
means  of  a  atiek,  ulwnt  3  Angers  Ibick  nnd  C  jxtlmos  (about  18 
inulies)  loof^,  which  etick  was  perforateil  at  one-lhird  of  ila  length 
and  nilb  it  and  certain  coiiU,  lliu  Indians  thi-ew  wilJi  itti-cngth  and 
certain  aim." 

Finally  Tezozomoc^  in  lite  graphic  description  of  the  militaiy'dHII 
performeil  by  tli«  Tlatnhilcan  warriors  preparatory  to  their  rebel- 
lion againHt  Mexicatk  sitprtMnacy,  specifles  Iheir  nee  of ''fcticka  har- 
dened hy  fire"  (varaa  tostadns)  calle<l  tlatzontectli,  aitd  spears  called 
mina&nchaUi.  The  latter  had  three  t>oints,  he  says,  and  "were 
thruwn  hy  means  of  a  stick  nine  inches  long,  calleil  alUtl,  which 
allutl  was  the  f/irot(.'«r.=:tirrujudero.  of  the  luiiiacac-hani." 

Now  Sahagun(o;i.  et/oc.  ci(.)cli8l)nctly  states  that  Uie  liarpoon  for 
killing  fish  invented  hy  OpochtU  was  named  minacachalli.  It  Is 
Interesting  therefore  to  actually  tlnd  Tezozomoc  recording  how  the 
Tlalilnlcans  were  ordered  out  tii  canoes,  by  their  chief,  to  praclEse 
throwing  their  minacachalli  at  tlytng  ducks  preparatory  to  using 
Ihem,  in  battle  against  their  enctny.  This  double  ime  for  the  Uar* 
poon  or  spear  satisfactorily  explains  the  somewhat  puzzling  use, 
reconled  by  Cluvigero  and  after  him  hy  other  writers'  of  a  cor<l  at- 
tached to  the  spear  and  fiisleued  to  the  arm  of  the  individual  using 
iU  Clavigcro,  who  is  by  no  means  a  Orst  rate  authority,  htit  has 
enjoyeil  popularity',  explains  that  the  cord  was  used  for  pulling  the 
spear  out  after  inflicting  a  wountl.  Now  in  warfare  n  firm  boiul 
connecilng  a  man  with  his  wounded  and  infurialeil  foe  would  have 
obvious  inconveniences,  especially  if  the  barbed  spears  were  as 
difficult  to  remove  aa  we  have  been  told  Ihey  were.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  aquuiic  chase  such  a  cord  would  fullll  the  important  and  use- 
ful purpose  of  securing  prey  and  preventing  the  loss  of  Lbe  harpoon. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with  Seuor  Orozcoy  Berra  who 
expressed  his  belief  (op.  et  toe.  cit.)  that  Clavigero  was  uncon- 
sciously referring  to  harpoons  as  used  for  killing  fish  and  not  as 
used  in  warfare.  In  the  above  passage  which  lacks,  moreover,  the 
support  of  other  evidence. 


■  ItolMlon  tii^  Itm  turn*  tlo  Tncatnn.  nil.  BrmSMnir  de  Bourl>Oiir|[,  p.  U. 

■  CronltM  Mtakana.  Urxii-o.  ItlTS,  |>.  370. 

■  Hhiortl  AdHkoai  ^1-  Mora,  Miixliio,  IMl,  p.  JlT.  (/.  Rra^Miir  de  BoiirbDnrjc,  Hint. 
N«l.Clv..ni,p.Mi;  U.U.  Duncron.  Nanv«BacM,u,p.110:  A.  Bnudelier,  c^ett.  p.  lOSj 
and  otben. 
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Now  the  ase  hy  the  ancient  Mexlcrtn  or  nn  amiento  or  strap  for 
the  purpose  of  thi'ovviiig  the  sj>enr  has  been  alatLHl,  in  oonlratliction 
lo  ihe  niftss  oroviilence,  l>3*  a  few  ohl  .Spnnlsli  writers  wIioRe  woida 
have  been  quoted  by  some  rao<lerii  atilhoriU^s.  In  ^[olinA's  Hic- 
lionary  we  nclually  finil  llie  word  alhtl  translnled  by  avticnio,  one 
of  several  Spanish  words  for  strap.  Only  ft  prolonged  si-nrch  lias 
enabled  mc  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  strikingly  inappropriate 
nse  of  ttiH  terra  "Ktrnp"  Tor  a  wmK^on  throwing-Mtick.  TUl*  explana- 
tion is  as  Tollows :  and  timngh  it  may  spem,  as  I  hope  it  will,  very 
simple  and  eviilcnt,  I  can  affirm  that  it  nras  most  difllcnlt  and  i>cr- 
plexinj^  to  tliul, 

I  linve  ftlready  Htaled  thai  Bcmnl  Diaz  mentioned  spears  winch 
the  Indians  "  threw  willi  throwers."  He  nses  the  expression  tirar 
con  lirwlerus  and  it  is  evident  that  by  tiruiiera  he  merely  incnrit 
to  express  llie  verbal  noun  of  the  verb  tirar  wliith  he  used  imme- 
diately before,  to  describe  the  action.  He  employed  the  expression 
tirar  con  tiradfra  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  witb  the  same 
slgniRcatton  as  Torqnetnada  and  Tezoznmoc  respectively  wrol«, 
JugarconjtigndernRndan'ojar  .  .  .  con  ftmyjaileva.  Kncli  of  these 
old  Spanish  conleniporaries  Ihns  described  in  synonymous  verV)8 
and  verbal  nouns  the  action,  to  throw  (a  spear)  with  a  thrgwcr. 

Now  the  word./«</ad?rci,  from  its  original  meaning  of  •'Uiiower' 
has  come  to  lie  the  specific  name  for  a  certain  kind  of  "thrower:'* 
a  shuttle.  Ttie  word  tiradera^  thongh  it  simply  meant  "thrower" 
and  was  employed  in  this  KenKP,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  by 
others  than  Uernnl  Dinz,  was  also  used  by  some  old  writers  for 
the  tiling  thrown,  namely,  the  spear,  sometimes  termed  '*  vaia 
orrojiirliija."  Tiradfra^  however,  also  meant  strap  and  was  there- 
fore synonymous  with  amiento,  the  more  general  term  for  strap, 
though  its  application  is  usually  limited  to  lliat  strap  used  to  fas- 
ten the  lielmet  under  the  chin. 

The  chronicler  and  compiler  Herrera,  who,  I  believe,  never  left 
Spain,  but  is  known  lo  have  consulted  the  MS.  History  of  the  Con- 
quest written  by  Iternal  Diaz,  evidently  came  across  the  word 
tirculera  and,  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  Mexican  spears  and 
their  throwers,  inferred  that  a  tintdern  was  an  amiento.  And  thus 
we  lind  him  recording'  that  the  same  Tlaxeallans  whom  Bcrnal  Diaz 
bad  seen,  **cnrrled  spears  witli  amientos  wbicb  tbey  threw  with  such 
force  as  to  cleave  a  door." 


>  Op.  cu.  Dm.  n..  Lib.  n,  cAp.  n. 
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Having  onc«  been  ftclinttted  and  employed  hi  connection  with 
Mexican  spcai-s,  titc  won]  amicnto,  llic  false  substitute  fur  tt'radera, 
Mserted  itself  and  wilb  tlie  recognized  vitality  and  sucucss  of  er- 
rors round  its  nay  Into  a  series  of  boolcs.  But  its  falsity  nti<l  al> 
aolate  iouiipioiirialeness  are  often  evident.  Just  see,  for  instance, 
how  the  writer  of  the  Italian  text  to  tlie  Vntican  Codex'  retains 
iliis  Spanish  word  and,  in  describing  the  picture  of  a  warrior  on 
PI.  i.xxxi,  Kays:  ''tliat  vrbicli  is  lield  in  tlic  right  hand  is  sn  ami- 
ento  [*/riij)/]  m<ule  of  wood^  with  wliicti  tliey  throw  a  spear  with 
great  force."  Tlie  Kngltsh  translator  of  the  same  text^  raiher  clev- 
erly translated  this  a»  a  kind  of  ttxtoden  eling.  On  referring  to  the 
picture  we  Qn<l  a  substantial,  well-drawn  allall  In  the  warrior's 
liaud  (PI.  Ill,  16). 

Again  notice  low  Padre  Duran's  use  of  the  word  is  proven  to 
be  wrong  by  his  own  illustration.  lie  relates  that  **a  certain  tm- 
^e  .  .  .  held,  with  a  threatening  gesture,  a  spear  which  was  set 
in  an  amiento."  Kxaminlng  the  picture  of  this  image  in  liis  Atlas 
we  find  the  spear,  not  set  into  n  strap  but  distinctly  lying  on  an 
atlatl  of  well-known  rorm,  made  of  a  recurved  piece  of  wooii  pm- 
vided  with  latera!  finger-pegs. 

The  Aztec  word  alliill  or  atlatli,  aa  it  is  sometiuiea  found  writ- 
ten, is  intimately  connectc*)  with  the  verb  tlafa  =  toaiin,  to  throw 
or  cast  (Spanish  ;  tirar),  the  frequentative  of  wliich  is  tlalbiija. 

From  this  verb  a  whole  series  of  woi-ds  Is  formed  : 

tlattat^nlistli  =  the  act  of  throwing,  etc. 
tlatln^'Mlli  V 
or  tlatlaxlli   >  the  object  thrown. 
tlatlaztli    * 
tlatla^'ani  =  the  thrower. 

Now  we  also  find  the  verbs  atlauin  and  atlacopa  or  atlatiea  nitl' 
amino,  meaning :  Ui  throw  a  dart  with  nn  atlatl. 

Considering  that  the  oi'igtnnl  use  of  the  atlntl  was  lo  aquatic 
chaae  by  the  atlacatl  or  flshernicn,  whoso  name  is  a  syntliesis  of 
a<(z=  water  and  rtacafi^  men.  I  venture  the  suggestifui  that  the  word 
otlatl  may  primarily  have  been  a  synthesis  formed  with  the  vcrbsil 
noun  tlatlHt;ani  =;  thrower  luid  uti  =  water.  This  would  give  the 
word  attaUa^aiii,  meaning  "  water- thrower,"  not  an  nullt  name  for 


•  Lonl  Klnip«l>(>roii(rli.  Moxfrnn  Annqtiltlot,  vol.  v. 
*Lunl  Klnji«tiortiu^h,  Mexican  Anttqtiitic«,  vol.  TI4 
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llic  liarpoon-tbrowuror  Lbe  watcr-nien.  However,  litis  is,  as  I  said, 
a  suggestiun  only,  titiil  I  refer  Die  ({uesLioii  of  tbe  exact  derivatioD 
of^'atlatl**  to  the  consideration  or  Mexican  pliilologiats. 

Let  iiA  now  review  tlie  aoatlered  testiinon)'  I  have  Itrought  to- 
gether from  tlie  writings  of  the  higliest  authorities  on  Ancient 
Mexico.  It  provuB  beyond  a  doubt,  lliat  tbe  spear,  thrown  by  a 
wooden  atlall,  was  not  only  Id  general  use  at  tlie  time  of  Ihc  Con- 
qaest,  but  was  acknowledge!)  by  tbe  8i)niii:u'ds  to  have  been  the 
most  elToctuHl  weapon  of  the  Aztecs. 

These,  it  seems,  had  only  adopted  it  and  acquired  proficiency  In 
Us  use  from  tbe  time  Ibcy  took  u])  lljeir  abode  In  tbo  Valley  of 
Mexico  where  they  found  tliemnelves  fon^ed  to  resort  to  aquatic 
chase.  Up  to  tlint  lime  their  chief  arm  hnrl  tieen  the  bow  nnd  arrow 
just  as,  at  Uic  time  of  tbe  Conquest,  it  was  that  of  tbe  Chichbneos, 
of  tlie  Mountain  IinlianK  nnd  of  those  tribes  that  dwelt  inland  and 
hunted  chictly  birds  and  small  gamc.i 

Doubtless  tlie  people  inhabiting  llie  coast  regions  originally  used 
the  bnrpoun  fur  lUbltig  aiul  (^ii-casiioiiully  in  savnge  warfare,  ju»l  aa 
the  Aztecs  did.  But  lliia  tril>e  of  fierce  warriors  anil  conquerors 
seems  to  have  l}een  lbe  llrsl  to  create  a  purely  military  and  a  cet^ 
emonial  form  of  atlall. 

What  the  Mexican  spear.tbrowcr  was  like  when  it  had  reached 
Its  utmost  development  can  best  be  learnt  by  examination  of  it^ 
numeroas  representations  in  sculpture  and  in  the  Codices,  lliu  ma- 
jority of  which  are  contained  in  Lord  Kingiburough's  monumental 
work,  for  tbo  three  specimens  of  genuine  Ancient  3fexican  atlatl 
preserved  re8|icctively  in  Rome,  Berlin  Jind  London,  and  towliicb  [ 
sliatl  refer  more  partiL'ularly,  arc  comparatively  itinipte  and  incom- 
plote. 

A  first  glance  ot  the  strange  nnd  complex  figures  on  Plates  n 
and  III  may  eomewhot  nonplus  the  beholder.  When  be  observes 
their  variety  and  aclnatly  finds  that  there  are  no  two  S)>ecimcn8 
exactly  alike,  even  among  many  Uikeii  from  tbe  same  Codex,  he 
may  well  be  tempted  to  inquire :  bow  can  one  determine  that  tbeoe 
are  all  atlatl?     It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  when  a  native 


* '  -The  Clili'hltnrcs  ....  wert  nlnn/B  iim>ftl  with  liow  nnd  «rm«  m>  «■  tn  bp  Hlwnjra 
rendr  to  linnl."  3sh..  op.  cit.  Iil>.  x.  cup.  AXix;  e/.  BorDMl  Jiimt.op.t^t.  p.  74.  Tlie  bnv 
Hnd  nrrnw  U  nUo  rvrnrdfd  nii  the  pTliicl|inl  Hrm  oribr  liibHl>UAnU<^rUioboiicttn.  Oroxco 
y  ll«rrB,<!|».  dl.  tt,  pp.M>,&M. 
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artist  pictured  a  warrior  or  deity  with  an  atlatl  in  one  hand,  he 
geiierally  paiiit(><]  one  or  more  Bi)earB,  a  shield  and  a  banner  in  the 
other.  The»e  together  coiiHlituled  the  complete  accoutrenK-nt  of 
one  grade  of  war-chiefs.  Now  it  sometimes  hflppenetl  that  be 
omitted  one  or  the  other  of  these  j  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  my  index  to  Plates  ii  and  in  it  is  an  exceptional  ease  when  an 
atlutl  is  not  aoeouipanied  by  some  otiier  part  of  ntilitary  armor. 

In  cases  of  doubtful  luukiug  atlatl  the  presence  of  the  speur, 
as  an  aceessory,  m:iy  be  adoplLiI  us  a  eonviucin^  proof  of  a  et>r- 
vev-t  identiQeation.  On  tlie  utber  hand,  the  absence  of  the  spear 
does  Dot  constitute  disproof.  Indeed  had  Iexclii(Ie<l  all  atlatl  pic- 
tured without  acces!(ory  «penr«,  from  my  iUimtrations,  I  should  liftve 
been  obliged,  strange  to  say,  to  reject  some  of  the  most  important 
representations  of  atlatl  we  have ;  iimporlAnt  because  of  the  few 
whose  authenticity  is  established  by  the  eontemiwrary  tcxta  of  the 
Codices  containing  them. 

Ou  rinVe  32  of  the  Vatican  Codex  A  a  jiersonage  is  painteil  with 
what  the  text  terms  a  "blue  atlatl"  in  his  ri^ht  hand  (PL  in,  I). 
His  left  hand  is  empty  and  lie  ia  not  in  strictly  military'  costume. 

On  Plates  SI  and  H2  of  the  same  Codex,  wnr-chiefs  sre  pictured 
holding  an  atlatl  (I'l.  iii,  IG  und  17)  in  one  hand  and  a  sbicld  and 
banner  only  in  the  other.  J  have  already  quoted  the  text  describing 
uue  of  these  atlatl  as  '*a  kind  of  wouden  sUng."  TbesL-  cases 
prove  that  a  genuine  piL-turc  of  an  athu]  is  not  invariably  uc(;om- 
pauicd  by  a  spear  or  even  by  otlit-r  parts  of  miUUry  annor. 

Let  us  examine  the  few  other  atlatl  identilleil  as  such  by  contem- 
porary texts. 

PI.  Ill,  2,  from  tlie  Vatican  Co<lex  A,  is  described  as  **a  certain 
sort  of  arm  as  a  bow  ;*'  22,  fnini  tlie  (tame  source  is  termed  *'n  cer- 
tain weapon  which  they  name  Xiuatlatli  (literally  **  blue  atlatl  ") ! 
10  is  merely  named  "  Xiuhatlntli "  in  the  text  to  the  Telleriano- 
Remensis  Codex.  Leaving  these  "described  and  labelled"  s|fcc- 
imcns  let  us  pass  ou  to  those  for  whose  ideutUicatiou,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  I  aloue  am  responsible. 

I  have  endeavored  to  claasify  my  collection  of  atlatl  and  divided 
them  into  two  classes. 

Clcus  I  answers  to  Fray  Hiego  de  Landa's  description  being 
usually  provide*)  with  one  or  more  finger  holea  at  about  one-third 
of  its  length.     It  includes  : 
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1,  atUtl  with  a  single  large  circular  Qnger  hqle.  Tj/pe  gpectmena, 
PL  u,  1  and  20. 

la,?  atlAtl  with  a  rloiihle  hole.     Unique  specimen^  PL  ii,  9. 

2,  Btlatlwith  tvro  mnall  holea  in  tlte  y»ody  of  the  implement.  Typt 
ipeeJffwitf,  Fl.  t,  4,  and  PI.  ii,  15. 

2u  ?,  atlatl  witb  three  boles  in  the  body  of  the  implement.  Unique 
specimen,  PI.  ii,  16. 

3,  atlatl  with  two  lateral  rintCH  attached  externally.  Ti/pe  gpeci- 
mffns^  PI.  II,  6,  and  S,&;  alan  the  tbrt^i:  exiatinf;  Hpcx-inienH  uf  atlatl. 

CUi»»  II  IS  dixtinguinhpd  hy  In-in^  providtnl  witb  latei-al  linger 
pcgn  placed  exactly  opposite  to  eaoli  otlier  itiHtcad  of  holes  or  rings. 
Type  ^cimfnJi,    PI.  iti,  26,  80-33  ;c/;  16  and  17. 

Lot  119  take  a  rapid  survey  of  Class  I. 

1.  In  tho  hands  of  M-ulptnred  warriors,  PI.  i,  1  to  5,  Gb, 

2.  In  groups  uf  aiiuoi-  also  carved  in  baarelief,  PI.  ii,  3a,  8&, 
6,  also  PI.  I,  6a. 

3.  In  tlie  Codices,  1*1.  ii,  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  20-27.  In  this  seriea 
we  can  Qrat  study  Llie  atlatl  by  ilself  (PI.  ii,  Sa,  3b;  i.  6  and  6a)^ 
then  learn  by  ocnlar  demonstration  liow  the  Index  and  middle  An- 
gers wore  in.^erted  inLo  tlio  liole  or  holes  whilst  tJte  oUier  Hngers 
ainfl  thumb  gi'asped  lite  liandLe. 

We  bave  front  views,  PI.  i,  S,  3,  6&;  ii,  U,  15,  16,  and  buck 
views,  PI.  I.  5  ;  II.  I,  2.  4.  o.  7-12,  17,  of  the  hand  and  inserted 
fingers  holding  llie  atlatl  ready  for  use. 

We  see  it  also  simply  grasped  by  its  handle,  PI.  i,  4  ;  n,  21-S7, 
and  finally  h:ive  its  instantaneous  tliough  distorted  picture  in  the 
very  act  of  lanncliitig  Ihc  speiir,  PI.  ii,  IS,  19  nnd  20. 

We  iwrceive  that  it  Hom(*times  is  ornamented  with  a  flat  cover- 
ing of  applied  feather-work,  PI.i,  l-6b;  ii,  2,  36,  7,  10,  H,  12,  14, 
15,  22-25,  27,  covere<I  with  tiger  skin.  PI.  ir,  4  and  5,  carved  or 
painted  with  transverse  bai-s,  PI.  ii,  1,  21,  26,  adorn eil  witli  tufts  of 
fealUers,  PI.  ii.  21,  23,  24  and  27,  flexible  losseMikc  apiiend.iges, 
PL  n.  7,  16.  or  long  streamers.  PL  ii.9,  12.  We  observe  tliat  the 
atlatl  itself  is  generally  painted  blue  while  the  decoration  is  of 
many  colors. 

H.iving  learned  all  these  interesting  details  fVom  tlie  old  manu- 
scripts, let  ns  leave  them  for  a  moment  and  study  the  three  exist- 
ing specimens  of  Ancient  Mexican  atlntl  which  have  corne  under 
my  notice.  The  finest  of  these  is  in  the  Muaeo  Kirchoriana  in 
Ilome  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  it  closely  in  M.iv, 
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1890.  The  British  Mufleum  specimen  ranks  next  in  cxcellpncy  of 
workmanship  and  is  moreover  tbe  most  complete.  It  still  relsins 
one  of  the  two  finger  rings  mmie  of  shell,  that  were  originBlly  st- 
tachcd  to  its  hamllc.  Tho  Ihiril  apeciincu  is  at  the  Mimcum  fiir 
Volkcrktnide  in  Berlin,  whore  I  saw  U  in  1B38.  The  three  speci- 
mens consist  alike  of  a  lon<j:  straight  piece  of  a  very  hart)  and  fine- 
grained wood  (zapote?).  Eacli  in  provided  with  a  central  "spear 
shalt  groove  "  ending  with  a  "  hook  or  spur  "  and  each  must  have 
originall}'  had  lateral  finger  rings,  attached  likti  those  of  the  Ixin- 
don  specimen.  1  have  mncli  pleasiirc  in  acknowledging  the  cour- 
tesy of  Signor  Cav.  I'igorini,  the  dii-ector  of  the  Kircheriana  Mu- 
seum, to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  following  measurements 
of  the  allall  in  the  Mexican  collection  : 

Total  length        ....      558  nun. 

^[uxiuium  width  (upper  end)         .      37  mm. 

Minimum       "■       lower     "         .  15  mm. 

length  of  groove  .         .         .      492  mm. 

Maximum  width  of  groove        .        .     6  mm. 

Minimum  «  n  «  ,  ,  4  mm. 
Tliis  specimen  is  ornamented  with  very  finely  and  skilfully  «»• 
ecutcd  carvings,  in  low  relief,  of  hutnau  Hgurcs  and  symbols.  Tlicae 
cover  both  sides  of  the  atlatl  and  extend  from  its  upper  end  to  the 
end  of  the  groove.  The  fininh  and  ex4xulion  of  the  carving  though 
ir.  lower  relief  recalls  Unit  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  Chinese 
camphor-wood  boxes.  The  outlines  of  the  figures  strikingly  re- 
semble those  of  the  drawings  in  the  Vienna  Codex.  Two  stand- 
ing and  four  seated  human  figures  are  carved  on  the  back  of  this 
atlatl.  On  the  front,  on  both  sides  of  the  groove,  besides  human 
figures,  I  counted  one  representation  of  a  serpent  aud  no  less  than 
five  finely  carved  serpents'  heads.  (It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  one 
to  which  I  will  revert,  that  the  ser{>cnt  symbol  is  carved  on  each 
of  the  three  specimens  I  have  mentioned.)  On  the  space  between 
the  base  of  the  groove  and  the  upper  en<l  of  tbe  atlatl  a  larger  spread 
figure  of  a  warrior  (Huitzilopochtli?)  is  carved.  His  head  is  so 
curiously  placed  that  it  is  a  projection  from  under  his  chin  that 
forms  the  hook  or  spur  for  launching  the  spear.  In  tlic  righthaud 
he  holds  what  looks  like  a  double-barbed  point  of  a  harpoon  ;  in  the 
le(\,  a  bundle  of  light  darts  across  which  a  serpent's  bead  is  carved. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  carving  is  covered  with  a  fine  layer  of 
purest  gold  in  fairly  good  preaenatioa. 
IBi 
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The  British  Muaciiro  apeciinen  also  exhibits  traren  of  gil'ting. 
I  Itave  come  acToas  the  rcconlti  of  two  throwers  {tirdderax !)  of 
gold  which  were  aent  to  Charles  V  bj  CorteB.'  TJie  second  ono, 
described  as  **  a  thrower  of  goUI  in  the  shape  of  a  bishop's  eioeier" 
(una  tiradern  de  uro  a  inanerade  bnciito),  was  of  massive  gold  anil 
its  weight  is  given  n&dG8  jwtoade  oro,  the  exact  equivalent  of  which 
in  our  weiglitSf  ]  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  hitherto  unrecognized  re  presents  lion  a 
of  allatl  on  the  bas-reliffs  of  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan,  and  on  the 
so-called  Sacriticial  Stone  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

\n  his  piiblicution  on  the  latter  monninent  (Anales  del  Museo 
NaiMonnl,  tomo  i,  page  SI)  Senor  Orazco  y  lierra  wrote:  "  Tlie 
wea[>ons  held  by  tlie  prisoners  .  .  .  are  two  arrows  held  with  their 
points  npwards.  Ttie  object  offered  witli  the  right  hand  docs  not 
represent  '■  flowers,"  as  Humbohit  and  Nobel  believed,  but  is  a 
weapon^  as  Ramirez  determined.  It  is  the  sacrificial  knife,  und  is 
the  symbol  for  sacrifice.  It  is  made  of  silex  ^  tecpatl,  and  not  of 
obsidian  =  ilzlM.  and  isclinrncterized  by  being  muunlcflon  a  iiandle 
of  wood  by  which  it  was  held  bo  us  to  protect  the  hand  using  it. 
It  had  a  guard  (tope),  the  purpose  of  wlilch  was  to  prevent  il  fVom 
penetrating  l>eyond  a  certnin  deptli." 

Seiior  Jesus  Sanchez  (Anates  del  Museo  Naclonal,  tomo  ill, 
page  I3S)  liltowisc  describes  tlic  object  held  as  "a  certain  kind  of 
stone  knife  furnished  with  a  guard."  Ilercrenec  to  PI.  t,  tig.  66, 
will  convince  the  rentier  that  this  weapon  i»  an  nltatl,  the  oomplc- 
ment  to  the  two  spears  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  aarac  form  of 
atlatl  will  also  be  recognized  in  Og.  6<i  below  the  sliield  held  by  the 
warrior,  besides  two  spears  and  a  banner  =  in.'ie[ianitl. 

Stephens  (Inci<lent8  ofTnivel  in  Yucatan,  vol.  ii,  pnge  309)  was 
the  first  to  note  the  general  resemUlance  between  the  eciilptured 
figures  on  the  "  Sacrificial  Stone  "  and  on  tlie  walla  of  the  chamber 
at  Chiclieit-Ilza.  Il  is  strange  that  this  cnrerul  observer  should 
have  overlooked  the  weapon  reprei^cnted  in  the  right  liiuid  of  the 
Chichen-Uza  warrior,  and  described  these  warriors  as  '*  carrying  a 
bundle  of  spears  or  a  quiver  of  arrows"  only. 

M.  Dusir^  Charnny  (Lea  Anctcnnes  Villes  du  Nouveaa  Monde, 
pnge  3Q8)  made  a  special  note  of  the  tndy  remarkable  resemblance 
l)etween  the  carvings  of  lioUi  monuments  and  went  no  far  as  to  state 


8M. 
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that  the  personnges  on  eneh  curried  identical  weniTons.  But  M. 
Cliarnny  described  tlic  vrcnpoii  held  in  the  right  han<l  a«  &  ''sncred 
knife,"  and  identified  il  with  the  ceremonial  Itiiife  made  of  painted 
wood,  inenlioued  by  Sahagun  (lib.  ii,  eap.  37).  The  Taut  is  Ihat 
Ibc  resembtance  noteil  by  Stephens  and  Cbariiay,  is  a  more  signif- 
icant one  than  either  auppoaeil.  For  botli  of  Ibeae  luoDtimenls, 
widt^I}'  6eparate<i  though  they  are,  exhibit  atlatl  of  preclfttily  Ihe 
same  shape,  proportion  and  decoration,  repre8enle<l  as  held  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  sirallaiity,  wliicli  naay  be  pflrtinlly  studied  by  means  of 
Fl*  If  is  all  the  more  remarkable  nlica  contrasted  nitb  the  extreme 

variety  and  diversity  of  forros  of  atlatl 
observable  in  even  a  single  Codex.  And 
the  likeness  of  the  Chiclien-Itza  and 
Mexican  sculptured  atlall  is  all  the  more 
aigniHcant  as  it  coincides  with  otlier 
facts  wbicli  1  will  present,  with  my  con- 
clusiona  based  tlicrctipoDt  Id  a  future 
communication. 

Visitors  to  the  National  Museum  at 
'Washington  and  Uie  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archeology  and  Ktlmology 
at  Cambridge  can  have  the  privilege  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  ex- 
tremely interesting  bas-reliefs  by  means 
of  their  admirable  casts  made  by  M. 
Dt!sir6  Charnay.  The  four  nearly  life- 
sized  warriors  sculptured  on  the  two 
atone  posts  ofa  doorway  in  the  buiUiing 
known  as  the  "Tennis  Court,"  in  Cbiuhen-Jtza,  are  of  special  ini|>or- 
tance.  They  show  ns  that  besides  several  long  light  darts,  and  an 
atlatl,  a  warrior  also  carried  a  short  heavy  spear  provided  with  a 
large  barb,  single  or  double.  This  can  be  seen  projecting  from  the 
peculiar  quivers  over  the  left  arms  of  figures  1  and  2,  FI.  i.  A 
quiver  recalling  that  of  fig.  1  and  a  largo  spear  with  double  barb 
are  represented  on  page  70  of  Vatican  Codex  A.  A  warrior  holds 
these  in  one  liand  (see  Qg.  1)  and  a  peculiar  atlatl  in  the  other  (PI. 
n,  8).  I  was  struck  Uy  the  resemblance  of  this  double  barb  to  the 
one  in  the  hand  of  the  personage  carvetl  on  the  atlatl  preserved  in 
Rome.  The  fact  that  he  holds  such  a  barbed  spear  point  and  also 
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ft  bundle  of  light  durU,  lends  to  Uie  inference  lliat  tlie  atlntl  Lc  is 
cawed  on  wiia  inlended  to  tuuncli  hotli  missiles.  Jlis  inlcreating 
to  6nd  lUe  Cliichen-Itza  waniors  Biiailarlv  armed.' 

Returuiug  now  to  the  pictuiTs  of  ntlatJ  taken  from  the  CrxHoes, 
we  tind  that  tlie  existence  of  a  speai-shaft  groove  and  hook  could 
scarcely  be  inferred!  from  the  front  views  (FI.  ii,  14,  15,  16),  of 
atlntl  of  tlie  aiime  type  as  the  Bpnlptiiretl  ones. 

Indeed  tlie  only  tepresentalioiis  of  allatl  I  know  of.  In  which  the 
spenr-shaft  kixiovc  and  hook  are  distinctly  visible,  are  those  carved 
Ou  the  baa-reliefs  of  ChicliLMi-Itza  (PI.  i,  2,8  and  4).  But  as  BOon 
aa  the  artist  began  to  iiiuke  a  drawing  of  the  athitl  held  ready 
for  use  or  actually  launching  the  spear  he  waa  forcibly  renitndnl 
of  the  inip<)rtant  role  performed  by  the  hook.  In  endeavoring  to 
reproduce  tlii«  he  aeenia  to  have  sometimes  exaggerate*!  its  pro- 
portionate size.  At  all  events,  he  drew  it  e7t  profile  though  re- 
taining the  back  view  of  the  hand  and  of  the  finger  holes  and 
hflndle  of  the  ntlntl  (PI.  n,  2,13,  ll-'iO).  This  distortwl  drawhig 
was  evidently  adopted  as  one  of  the  conventional  ways  of  picturing 
an  utlatl,  tind  it  will  be  wl-11  to  bear  the  possibility  of  exaggenitioa 
and  distortion  in  mind  whilst  studyiug  all  pictures  iu  which  the 
book  is  visible.  It  is,  of  coursi>.  quite  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
of  the  fidelity  with  whicli  liie  artist  may  have  clniwn  the  pi-oportions 
of  the  hook.  The  existing  »i)eciinenB  and  thecar\-ed  reproductions 
exhibit  a  small  hook  not  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sides  of  the 
groove.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  a  promineut  book  pictured 
in  a  variety  of  foniis  and  dimensions  and  also  learu  that  the  large 
recurvation  of  one  ceremonial  form  of  atliUl  caused  this  to  be  com- 
pared, by  the  Spaniards,  to  a  bishop's  crosier. 

In  Ggs.  2,  18,  17,  \S  and  20,  Fl.  ii,  we  fiud  the  hook  or  spur 
consisting  of  a  square  projection.  Iu  fig.  19  this  is  modiHed  to  a 
|)oiut. 

Figs.  28,  29,  31-34,  PI.  n  (from  the  Maya  MS.  of  the  Dresden 
Royal  Library),  fig.  37  (from  the  Troauo  MS.),  and  7,  10,  12 
and  13,  1*1.  Ill  (from  various  Mexican  MSS.),  exhibit  a  curious 
recur\-atiou  vaguely  recalling  the  fiddle-head  ornament  of  the 
Uugava  throwing  stick  described  by  l*rof.  Otis  T.  Maaoa. 


■  Tbo  DtirTed  weapon  In  the  1ea  liPkiid  of  fl^.  1  U  IlkewlH  rei>r<?i<cnle<1  u  faeld  by 
lb*  pamoruiga  ■ciiliitnrwl  on  thv  inner  r»cit  of  Ihi'  Ir.It  diior  jhkfL  nod  alto  bjr  tho«B  on 
colnnnnB  tn  tht  Catlillo  do  ChicheD-llxn.  Is  It  na  ntlatl  Uk«  Utat  ecpaved  ou  tba  llum- 
boldtoeU  CPl.  u.saiFvraeortoradub? 
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Fig.  31  itt  unique  and  of  speclnl  note  on  aorount  of  llionga  repra- 
sentwl  m*  imrtsed  tlirough  find  hnnghig  from  the  tttl.ill.  'I'lita 
Bpeoimcn  is  from  the  Dresden  Mnyn  MS.  nnd  1  refer  again  to  Kray 
Diego  de  I-anda'a  stAtement  that  the  natives  of  Yucatjin  used  "cer- 
tftin  cords"  with  their  spfor-throwers  (p.  10).  Another  unicntn, 
provided  with  a  fiiiger-rii»x  (PI.  ii,  89).  ia  that  eogravetl  on  Iho 
HuinlK>ldt  celt  uud  identified  by  Prof.  Valenlini.' 

Fins.  35,  36,  40,  PI.  ii  (from  the  Dresden  MS.),  fig.  88  (from 
the  Troaiio),  figs.  1,  2,  4  aiul  6,  PI.  iii,  already  referred  to,  tenni* 
nate  in  a  more  or  leas  sharply  reciu'ved  hook. 

losing  on  to  the  atlatl  of  Class  II,  with  cbaracteristlc  flnger- 
ppgfl,  we  Hnd  the  name  stpwre  pi-ojeftions  as  dint«rt<*dly  dniwn, 
PI.  Ill,  36,  and  the  sharp  hooks,  PI.  iii,  IG,  17}  also  6,  we  have 
already  noticed  in  Class  I. 

Now  that  we  have  duly  studied  the  etrnctnro  and  practical  side 
of  the  atlntl,  Let  us  iiiVL'HtijCate  the  iutercbtioK  syuiUjIie  and  cere- 
monial forma  under  whitrh  It  reappears  as  part  of  tlic  paraphernalia 
of  some  of  the  prineipat  Aztec  deities. 

HH  IT7,1  LOFOCHTLI. 

In  the  vignettes  illustmting  the  aceount  of  this  hero  god's  mirac- 
ulouD  birth,  etc.,  contained  in  the  Laurentiaua  MS.  of  Siihagun'a 
Hiiitorin  (lib.  in.  cap.  i),  we  find  liini  depleted  M-ith  a  shield,  one  or 
more  spears  and  an  atlatl.  This  is  curiously  carved  in  the  sem- 
blnnce  of  a  Bcr|>eDt  and  is  provided  with  lateral  Gnger^pegs  (PI. 
Ill,  ^12,  88).  'I'he  Nahuatl  test  relates  that  it  was  blue  and  waa 
named  XinatlatI  z=  blue,  or  tur(|iioise,  nthiM.  To  IWid  tlieHf.  pieltires 
of  Iliiitzilo|>oel»tli  with  an  aiithenticiited  and  iniinistnkable  atlatl 
of  a  bine  eolor,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bunke,  is  a  fact  of  no  ordinary 
importance,  for  it  affords  a  clew  to  the  menning  of  the  NahiiatI 
names  of  hia  weapons  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  same  M.S.  It  is 
several  times  repeated  {op.  c'tt.  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  and  llisloria  dc  la 
CoQtjuistft,  cap.  38)  that  these  consisted  of  a  xiuficoatl  and  a  ma- 
malkuaztli.  Literally  tniiisliiled,  xiuhcnuU  ineuns:  blue  or  (tur- 
quoise) seii)ent.  Muuiulhuaztli  is,  in  my  ctpiu'iou,  the  verbal  noun 
of  the  verb  mamali  ^z  to  cleave,  to  split,  to  force  one's  self  into  o 
crowti  of  people,  and  moans  literally :  "  the  splitter,  the  cleaver," 
no  unlU  nanie  for  a  spear.^ 

<Twv  Mexicnn  Cbalchtbultn.    Prar9P<llnKfiorth«  An.  Ant. Soe.  April  n.  ISSl. 
■  I  ini  anan!  tItuC  lUil  nainA  mamathiuuVi  !•  gfnii^nitly  nppllfil,  by  in>iil"rn  urilCra,  to 
"t)ic  iliek  lined  Tor  mAking  Rr«,"  iilili->U(;h  li  U  Dct  to  to  faiitid  wllh  tlil»  mc^tuliig  In 
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Now  Iluitzilopoohtli  wan  not  an  ideal  f  realion,  an  altstrat't  deity, 
but  a  iliHtingiiisheil  war-chief,  about  whotte  birth  fti»<l  life  a  halo  of 
rnvtli  and  romance  hiul  hecTi  poathnrnonslv  thrown.  Uo  whs  a  real 
personage,  "  a  vnssal,  a  mortal — olso  nniiglily  mapcifln  and  a  loader 
of  battles. "  The  wi.'ap*ni6  he  bad  aged  were  aetunlly  preserved  as 
relic»  and  it  was  believed  that  some  of  the  power  with  which  they 
bad  one*!  bten  wielded  had  passed  into  them.  For  it  is  recorded 
as  au  histimcal  fact,  Uial  during  the  fiunl  terrible  slnijiglu  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  a  time  of  direst  distress,  the  Uat  of  Aztec  hero- 
chiefs,  Qiiunliteniotzin,  onWred  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  ti)tiike 
HiiitxiloiHwhtH's  relic*!,  the  ••bine  serpent"  and  "  the  <'leuvcr"  and 
vcntnre  lioldly  into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  for  he  who  bore 
tbem  was  invulnerable  and  could  not  be  vanqnished  (Sahagun's 
Hist.  Conq.  1.  XII.  cap.  88). 

Whilst  it  has  Iwcn  remarked  before  that  the  *' xiuliooatl"  was 
the  special  symbol  of  Hititzilopoclilli,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  recc^- 
uized  thut  this  "  blue  Ber]U'ut"«a5  a  name  for  hi»  ollatl  of  symbolic 
form.  It  is  not  dillleuU  to  imagine  why,  in  the  first  onse.  the  ser- 
pent was  select*!*)  as  an  appropriate  symbol  (or  the  swift  thrower 
of  a  fatal  dart.  It  is  an  inten'sting  fact,  moreover,  that  the  ser- 
pent symliol  is  prominently  ear^'ed  on  each  of  the  existing  speci- 
mens of  Mexican  atlatl.  It  is  still  more  interesting,  however,  to 
Rscortain,  through  authentic  rrcords,  that  atlatl,  made  in  the  Khape 
of  a  serpent  and  inlaid  with  turquoises,  were  in  real  ceremonial 
use  at  the  time  of  thu  Conquest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  soon  after  the  landing  of  Cortes, 
Montezuma  sent  him  by  messengers,  as  presents,  pricetly  cere- 
monial vestments  imd  insignia,  such  as  were  worn  in  religious 
solemnities  by  the  high  priests  or  living  representatives  of  Aztec 
gods.'     Among  the  insignia  orQuetzalcoall,  the  title,  in  this  case, 

Uollna's  or  M .  B^tnl  Simeon'*  di«non«rle».  In  Uteee  It  <■  only  rcoonlcU  n^  tlic  rmmo 
Itlvvn  \ty  the  Anolotit  Mexicans  to  the  conFtcltMllan  Geinint.  In  tho  VHlinntl  (rxi  at 
SMinfftin**  Ml.,  tite  (tiok  uui)  Tor  innklilff  lira  la  tomiiMl  "tlPtintiiitl  "  llCerallysslli'S 
(tU-il),  atkk  ((|iiiinitl),  {op  cU.  Mb.  vii,c.>|i.  ix>.  Uui  Ui«  SpAiilrh  lext  deurlbeH  Uils  ns 
bving  "li>n|t  nni.1  tliiii,  tUtt  nil  arrow  or  dart."  W«  know  Dint  alii-kn  wlUi  (luiiiUi  liKF- 
cl«n«<t  br  Ore  wm-«  thrown  by  atlntl.  ndiI  Siihiiran'*  US.  ooiitatnt  nuinfrroiio  tllaMra- 
tlanaofpoob  CI'I-  m.il}-  Te&oiiiina>o  tvrmti  lli«>a  ■*viini»lnel«d»>"  or  tlnUuiitrniU." 
U«  OientloOB,  liow«r«r,  s  "roTO  to$taihi  ulth  tlirtt  poinit "  (op.  cit.  3K).  Ai  SnLiBgua 
Inrnnnn  iin  tlii^i  bI]  th«  pnne-4l)ilk4  o/fn/l  ciiiiiloynt  a»  fhiiHa  R>r  Bmiw»  or  RiivftrB  wers 
flrsl  aiilijeaceil  to  h  pra«««ii  at  hnnleainfi  )>;  Oic,  II  wroitld  necnt  a*  Ibouiib  Urn  trrin 
"  irnni  tonailit  "  wiw  b-  .■»i»vn>|irl»to  for  »hitJli>  >iin[>lr  ^liurpcncit  to  ■  piAnt  ah  fr.-r  thoxB 
lip|iril  wltli  u1i«li|mii  or  UbIi-Ihiho. 

■  for  lli«  ro.nvoni  wtiy  tli«i«  Inslfttfa  wair  sent  to  Cort»,  m-o  p.  U,  mf  CRVky,  "Gtiiti- 
dard  or  Bond  diou  I"   Fcibodjr  MuRnm  fapcrs,  Vul.  I,  Kd.  1,  UM. 
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of  tlio  liig))  prlost  of  Hnitzilopoclitir,  Snlmgiin  reconln  in  the  Rpfttt' 
{fill  text  (HI),  xii,  c«p.  IV) :  "a  sceptre  liko  a  bialiop's  crosier,  nil 
Inluiil  wUL  mosaic  composed  of  turquoises;  the  npper  curve  con- 
sisted of  a  (}er[)cnt's  bend  bent  or  twisted  over."  Another  "cro- 
sier like  tbe  above"  isenumerHlod  tdso  vriili  tbc  vestments  of  Tlnl- 
ocjinlecuhtli ;  a  third  *'  crozier  lulnid  with  turciuuiHCs  in  whoso 
upper  curve  precinus  stones  or  prominent  pearls  were  set"  is  de- 
scrihetl  with  the  iniiignin  of  the  god  Qiielzultxisll." 

Tbp  Nahimtl  text  of  the  Lanrentiana  MS.  of  Sidmgiin's  Ilistoria 
simply  terms  ilio  first  ciosier  a  *'xif>atlall  (blue  or  tiiripuiiso  Htbul) 
made  entirely  of  fine  inrqiioiscs,  of  the  serpeitt's-hend  form  =  with 
Bcrpent's  head  ;"  llic  second  crosier  is  termed  a  "■coo/f>p*V;=  serpent 
sLalT,  worked  in  mosaic,"  and  the  liiird  an  ft^ai  JM»ecuiUi  o(  bent 
or  cnrveil  wood,  inlaid  with  stars  formed  of  while  chalcliilmiles." 
Manv  of  these  presents  were  rorwardi'<l  l»y  Cortes  to  Cliarles  V  in 
July,  15iy,  and  the  descriptive  invcntoty  sent  with  lliem  lias,  for- 
lunatel}'.  preserved  many  interesting  details  that  complete  our 
knowleilge  of  the  modes  of  Htriictnre  and  ornamentation  of  the  aU 
latl.  It  shows  us  also  that  two  atlatl  went  to  Spain  as  "sceplres," 
and  that  each  was  accompanied  by  four  spears  or  "  liarpoons  "  of 
equal  elaborateness.  Il  seems  probable  that  the  following  entry 
ami  desciiplion  were  those  of  Tlalouantecubtli's  coatopilli  or  ser- 
pent staff: 

"A  aeeptre,  inlaid  witli  scarlotprecionsalones.made  like  a  serpent 
wi til  its  head  and  teeth  and  eyes  wbiidi  look  like  mathor-of-pcarl. 
The  handle  is  covere<l  with  painled  leather  and  from  it  hang  six 
small  tufts oF  featliers."^  Kiiither  on  is  tbe  entry  :  "  fcMir  harpoons 
with  white  obsidian  points,  fastened  to  shafts  dccorateil  with  fe^ither- 
work."  U  Is  a  noloworlhy  fact  that  the  atlatt  and  spfars  together 
constitute  a  siiifjle  ileru  in  aiiolhcr  part  of  the  same  Aleinoiia: 
'^  idem,  fuur  barpoons,  lutorned  with  feathers,  witli  points  of  stone 
tied  on  with  gold  thread  iiadd  itce/jfre  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
with  two  rings  of  gold  and  the  rest  feather  work."  It  is  scareoly 
possible  to  identify  this  atlatl  wiUione  or  the  other  of  Monte^'uma's 
presentA  descnbf>i1  above,  alttiniigb  II  mnst  have  i>een  one  of  Lhciii. 
It  is  evidently  tliis  atlatl  that  Uomara*  writes  of  as  '*  a  staU"  like 
a  royal  sceptre  finished  wiih  two  rings  of  gold  that  are  gavnisbwt 
with  pearls."    His  description  of  tbc  harpoons  is  of  special  Inter- 


>CoI«ccloDd«<)octiin«nCo>ln4<llli>«piiniliiM»l9riiide  EaiinEd.  Uem^vrln.  tom .  t,  p.iBl. 
■Iliatoliede  M^xiiiuui  Aorvra,  lUI.    i;/'.  CUtIsvto,  aii.  rU^ti\.  Mum,  |i.  SW. 
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est  because  be  cnWs  them  "four  tridpnta  encli  witJi  three  [mints, 
ornnmcntcil  with  fenLherwork  of  many  colors.  The  points  are  of 
'ben'ueco'  (bone?)  and  are  tied  on  with  gold  thread." 

Now  wo  find  that  Cortos  sent,  as  a  curiosity  and  present  to  his 
Grace  the  BisUup  of  Burgos,  ^*  a  soiuelhiiig  like  a  crosier  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  of  many  colours."'  So  it  seeras  thai  the 
three  "crosiers"  were  sent  to  Europe.  It  new!  not  seem  nsl«n* 
Ishiitg  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  did  not  recognize  or  record 
the  true  nature  of  these  "crosiers."  It  must  be  Iioi-ne  In  mint!  that 
when  these  were  received  as  presents  and  forwarded  the  Spaniards 
had  not  yet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  weapons  used  in  Aztec 
warfare.  Then  these  allatl  of  eccentric  alispc,  costly  materials 
and  elaborate  decoration  were  certainly  intended  to  be  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.  Tliiy  were  cercuionial  and  symbolic  and  were  I 
destined  for  use  in  religious  rites  by  the  higli  priests  or  living  re])-  I 

resentatives  of  the  Aztec  deities  or  in  the  decking  out  of  their  images.  J 
Both  Tezozomoc  (o;>.  ct7.,  p.  IH)  and  Duran  (op.  ctt.,  ii.  Ml)  de- 
scribe Huitzilopochlli's  **  idol  in  the  great  temple  of  Slexico"  as 
holding  "  In  the  right  hand  what  resemhled  a  hi^op's  cro«i«r,  made 
tn  the  sbaiic  of  a  serpent,  alt  bine,  with  undulations  —  in  the  left 
a  shield  and  four  arrows  or  apeiirs."  In  the  great  festival  in  honor 
of  this  hero-god  held  in  the  month  VanquctzallKtli  we  are  told 
1^  Sahagiin  that  his  high-priest,  entitled  Quetzat<'»atl ,  bore  his  idol 
in  solemn  processiim  whilst  iitiother  priest  caiTie<l  the  image  of 
Paynal.  These  were  preceded  h}'  a  "nince-bearer  witli  a  sceptre 
in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  serpent,  all  covered  with  mosaic  com- 
posed of  turqnuises."'' 

It  is  hut  lately  that  I  came  across  the  most  interesting  pictures 
of  seritcnt  ntlail  in  a  scarcely  known,  but  very  valuable  and  impor- 
tant Mexican  MS.,  preserveil  at  the  BiMioleca  Nazionnle,  Florence. 

Tlifl  tirst  of  lliese  (PI.  in,  20)  to  which  I  will  revert,  distinctly 
exhibits  Uie  elmnicteristic  lateral  linger  rings  of  Class  I. 

The  second  is  represented  in  the  picture  of  a  personage  cl.nd  in 
tltehnbiliTiventsof  HMiizUopocluli  and  (PI.  i,  7)  carrying  four  spears, 
a  shield  and  banner  licsidcs  the  atlatl.^ 


t  ColC4:cion  tie  dncnmenlo*  In^dlto*  drt  ArchWo  dc  IndtM,  tomo  13.  p.  Sttl. 

*  it/i  eil.  A|ipr-n<nx  111  Rntik  t1.  nlHn  chii|i.  M,  hunk  II  nf  Tori]Bctnn<ln,o|l.  eU.,  IT,  SMt, 
Who  oonroUnOa  ttio  tiymUiillc  serpent  atlatl  wttli  Ihe  banner  aUa  cjirrleil  In  |>ro)-««>loii. 

'ThU  ptrture  la  •<(  excri>tioiinl  Importance  a*  It  exliiliiu  a  l)ea<l>(lr«)i«  witli  nirikinff 
|H]ii>lii  i>r  renBinlilanM  to  lh«  aniHitiit  MrKLrnn  r^nlht'r  lnvulilri-**  jin-*ervi-(l  in  VliTiinn 
Rud  l«nda  Ulfl  Btroogwt  auppoic  to  my  Tlew  of  ibo  qnuUoti.    Acjulcra  of  ray  oaiJi;  on 

vn 
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The  scrpcnt-atlatl  ia  not,  however,  exclusively  represented  wilh 

UuiUilopouUtli. 

XIUHTRCUBTU. 

Tbe  Bplendid  specimen  wilb  flnger  riugs  just  meiiLioned,  is 
pninted  in  Ibe  hand  of  Xiuhfecuhtli,  as  the  text  declnrcs  and  on  fo 
lio  89  of  tlie  same  ui.iiiiiscript  we  find  the  same  go«l,  witli  well* 
known  attributes,  holding  a  sborter  sei'[)ent  atlatl  besides  a  sbietdf 
banner  and  four  H[tears.  In  Itte  Vatican  Codex  A  (p.  bG)  lie  is  rep- 
resented ntlb  a  blue  ntlull  (I'l.  iii,  4)  and  a  strange  bent  serpent 
staff  in  Ids  left  band.  Tbe  latter  rescnibles  the  serpent  slnlT  beld 
by  Qnctzolcoatl  in  tbe  Vatican  Codex  B  (21)  and  accompanied  by 
a  barpoon  recalling  tig.  1.  In  Tczozotuoc  {405)  a  serpent  stuiT 
'*coatopUli"  is  mculioucd  among  tbe  insignia  of  Quetzalcuatl. 

TEZCATLIPOCA. 

We  also  Snd  Hits  gixl  witli  serpent  spear-throwers  :  in  Saliagnn'a 
Laurentianu  Manuscript  (1*1.  in,  30  and  31),  in  tbe  Horgian  Coilex, 
p.  22  {l'\.  HI,  27),  and  in  tbe  Knmiiez  Codex  (x,  17)  (PI.  iii.2H). 
Id  Ills  explanatory  text  to  tbe  latter,'-'  Scnor  Alfredo  Chavero  de- 
scribes tbls  as  "tbe  weapon  in  tbo  form  of  a  seipcrit,  the  xiuhcoati" 
without,  buwevur,  directly  identifying  it  as  an  utlall. 

QUrrZALCOATL. 

Let  ns  now  examine  another  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl,  that 
wblcli  we  invariably  encounter  in  representations  of  the  god  Qnctz- 
alcoatl. 

Wc  have  already  found  its  description  among  Montei,nm>t^'s  pres- 
enta  to  Cortes.    The  Spanish  text  terms  il  a  "crosier  inlaid  with 

tbia  hlMorlMl  r«li«  ("llsitd-drMBor  SUmlnnl?''  I'c-nbodjr  Mus.  riit>c».i.  1»^;  nmy  be 
tiil«re*(«(t  in  havlnfc  thvlr  lUcntton  eipptlnUy  tlnivrn  to  Uiu  folluwinx  tteinlU  and  In 
c<)iti)MirlDj{  llieiii  wlUi  Uia  Irlluaballuaa  ul  tbo  Viunuii  liund'draiii  coiilaiuw]  in  Uie  ii1h>v« 

I.  Nglennil  comjMini  iiii|i«n'0***l  omiUrI  «levaUon,  11*  proportion*  and  iloeorntiun 
vJth  dlMB. 

3.  TtWMTinnictrtrAldolKnonUKiaHwndoonaflntrluhnnil  ulioveltic  rorebcnd.  Acorn- 
pAilioD  of  ili«  ooloririj^  or  Ibis  lllustriitlou  l«  aUo  de*lriible ;  Uie  ground  of  tlia  ceiitml 
portion  le  blue  (Ibv  illeca  in)  [etX  iiBoo)omk)aii<l  II  U  ■nrroH tided  by  xn  edjft  of  ttvrUt. 
(Obaorve  Uial  "Uie  ina»t  ttrlklDg  fpiture  of  the  Vlenim  taoail-dreM  U  a  brond  blue  band 
edited  wUh  scarlet."  p.  30,  op.  cU.) 

Starting  frunt  Uia  hand  ahuva  ilio  thretH'iiil  titp  crtlora  of  th«  noRCvntrli)  liuida  ant  n> 
follow*:    l,rvd;S.  kRuncotonxl  i*iiti  pntlcri);  S.bluo:  4.  red;  i,gnoD. 

A  InnK  f^in;r«  of  (jiictzal  tall -ten  Ihvr*  i<iin:iounla  Uir  whulo, 
•AppeuiUx  to  l>arau'B  Ulatoila  11.  Jioxlco,  I8t». 
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tiirqitoisps.  in  whose  upper  curve  precious  stones  or  prominent  pearls 
were  stH."  TKe  Nahtual  text  Irns  informed  us  tlial  il  was ''of  bent 
or  curved  wooifi  on  wliicli  were  stars,  Pormeil  of  wliite  chalchilinitea." 

Sniingnn  (lib.  t,  cap.  v)  Hl^ewiae  desf^iihea  llie  idol  of  ttiiH  god 
09  holding  in  his  left  band  a  shield,  in  his  right  **a  aoeplre  like  & 
biftliop's  orosiot' ;  its  lop  was  bent  like  a  bishop's  orosier  and  it  was 
proftisely  inlaid  with  inosnic.  But  it  was  not  as  long  as  a  crosier 
and  that  part  by  nliich  it  wus  held  looked  like  a  swoid-hilt." 

Duran  (ii,  119)  relates  that  Ibia  "resembled  a  sickle,  was  of  wood 
and  painter)  black,  white  and  red.  Near  its  handle  hung  a  tassel 
of  M'liitfl  and  black  leallier."  This  antliority  also  states  llial  the 
idol  "carried  a  shield," but  Torqiiemada  {op.  «'/.,  p.  290)  stales  that, 
besides  this,  It  held  "a  finely  decorateii  Rpear,  vpry  lai-ge,  with  a 
point  of  obsidian  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  iron  points  to  one  of 
our  lancos." 

Referring  flret  lo  the  pictures  of  Qnctzalcoatl's  weapon  in  Saha- 
gun's  MS.  (Fl.  Ill,  2-t  and  25)  we  recognize  in  it  a  recurved  atlatl 
wiiU  linger  [legs.  Its  drawing  is  evidently  distorted;  the  artist 
represeulal,  as  we  liave  already  bad  occasion  lo  observe  in  other 
cases,  a  side  view  of  tlic  ctnve  and  a  front  view  of  tlie  handle  ami 
fingei-pegs.  At  a  first  glance  its  pmportlons  Btrike  one  as  exag- 
gerated, but  not  unfamiliar,  and  It  is  interesting  to  compare  flgnves 
14,  15,  18,  19,  20  and  21,  Pi.  iii,  with  the  spear- throwers  1,  2,  4, 
5  nrnl  16  of  I'l.  iii,  and  36,  37,  38  and  39  of  Fl.  ii.  Fignres  14, 
19  and  JO  of  Fl.  in  represent  specimens  with  smooth  outline  and 
transverse  bonds  of  color  which  recall  Duran's  description  of 
*-woodeii  aiukles  painted."  Sahsigiin's  illustrations  however  and 
fig.  18,  Fl,  ixi,  exbihit  ornamentation  and  liave,  moreover,  a  series 
of  small  Imlla  placed  along  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  curve.  But  this 
was,  it  is  evident,  only  a  conventional  inetlioil  of  expressing  the 
fact  that  tliese  atlatl  were  inlaid  or  studded  with  precious  stones. 
For  we  find  real  bishops'  crosiers  represented  in  the  identical  ex- 
traordinary manner  by  native  artists,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  figs. 
2  and  3,  p.  26.  From  these  pictmea  we  learn  the  interesting  fact 
that  whilst  the  Spauianis  likened  this  form  of  ceremonial  atlatl  to 
a  bishop's  crosier,  the  Mexican  artist,  on  alleuipting  to  delineate  a 
crosier,  drew  it  as  he  wuuld  an  allntl.  Therefore,  it  Is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  resemblance  w-is  a  very  strong  one. 

Kow,  let  as  prwltiec  onr  crowning  proofs  that  this  strange  "  cro- 
sier" was  a  ceremonial  atlutt.     It  ia  generally  represented,  as  we 
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have  Been,  nrrompiinied  by  one  part  of  militsiy  armor,  n  shield. 
In  Kalingnn's  M^..  it  is  niso  accompnniod,  in  one  insLaiu-6,  by 
Bpenra  ;  but  in  ttio  Aubin  Codex  (nppendix  to  Duran'a  Atlas)  'Vez- 
catUpoca  (ill,  19)  carries  it  witli  a  ebield,  banner  nrul  (h''1  Kpear$ 
and  in  the  MS.  of  the  Biblioteca  Nazloimle  it  is  picltifcd  ns  held 
by  tbe  goil  of  the  chase,  MiscoalU  along  with  two  gpears,  a  shieldi 
banner  and  provision  bog  (PI.  iii,  14).  In  this  MS.  the  text  in- 
forms UH  that  it  waR  nameti  Mixcoall  xonoffuitl.  As  we  Ituvc  seen, 
Fray  Sahagim,  reforded  the  name  as  heca  xonecttiUi  in  the  L:iin*eii- 
tiana  MS.  of  Itis  Historia.  t^cli  of  Uiese  names  for  tlie  curved 
atlatl  seems  to  be,  tn  the  first  ease,  descriptive  of  its  form. 

Xbo  word  **xonccuilli"  or  "xonoquitl"  ie,  1  ehoald  say,  a  syn* 


ri<i.  9. 

Bl*hopZuiiuiriJ«.aruiilshopor  klexi«o. 
T«ll«riRDO-R«iiieBBiB  Codox,  )>.  SD. 


Pio.  S. 
Arclib<B)H>p  iionlntu.    SIS.  Bl»> 
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thenU  of  tliB  verbs  xtfOa  ^  to  cut.  to  carve,  to  hew,  or  xolochoa^ 
to  bend  or  fold  soinethuig,  and  necniloa  :=  to  twist  or  bend  »uiiie- 
thlng.  It  wotild,  therefore,  only  mean  "that  which  is  curved, 
twisted  or  bent."  Certain  loaves  of  bread,  made  during  the  feaat  of 
the  god  MacitilxochitI,  were  also  nameil  *'  xoiteonilli.'*  We  are 
told  by  Sahflgiin  (i,  14)  that  *'  these  were  of  the  form  of  a  stroke 
of  fulling  liglilning."  Mr.  U^'nii  Simeon,  in  a  note  to  his  admir- 
able translation  of  Sahagiin'»  llistoria  (p.  32],  describes  these  as 
"  loaves  of  the  form  of  an  S." 

The  fact  that  a  stroke  of  liglilning  was  symbolized  by  a  cerLain 
form  t«rmcil  "  xonetmilli,"  and  that  tins  was  the  unnie  of  a  cere- 
monial form  of  atlatl  illumines  a  whole  series  of  ubscnre  pas* 
sages.  Dnran  baa  recorded  Uial  Tlaloe's  emblem  "was  of  carved 
wood  shaped  tike  a  stroke  of  tiglUning"  (i,  p.  306).  He  also  re* 
104 
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lotos  tlint  TIrIoc'8  idol  lield  tn  liia  right  band  "a  sfroke  ofUghrnhg 
of  v?ood,  painted  purple."  Tliia  was  tLndulated,  like  a  etroke  of 
WAvy  lightning  falling  from  the  clou<i«  In  the  grotjiid  (ir,  136). 
Tezozotnoc  (A'^i)  and  Orozco  y  lierra  (in,  360)  tell  lis  that  Tl aloe's 
staff  was  called  tlapetlaqttanifl  or  ** staff  casting  ont  lightning." 

To  examine  Tlaloc's  emblems  further  would  be  to  transgress  be- 
yond the  limit  of  ray  subject.  Suffice  it,  tlierefore,  to  liave  lieen 
coiiBrmed  in  the  knowledge  that  lightning  and  swift  destruction 
were  symbolized  by  a  certain  curved  form,  and  that  this  form  was 
that  of  a  ceremonial  atlatl. 

It  sceus  as  thougb  one  could  discern  Ibe  line  of  thought  that 
led  the  ancient  Mexicans  to  nssociatc  lightDtng  and  (ibe  closely 
ftllied)  serpent  flyrabolism  with  their  military  arm  for  throwing  fii* 
tal  ndssiles.  They  may  Imve  done  so  at  first  willi  the  belief  and 
hope  of  endowing  their  atlatl  with  Uie  qualities  they  recv)gntKcd 
in  boib  deslriictive  forces.  It  is  easy  to  nnderstand  how.  liy  grad- 
ual imnsilion  the  forces  themselves  should  come  to  be  syml)oIized 
by  Iho  wenpons  and  that  these  should  become  more  and  more  em- 
blematic and  depart  from  their  primitive  form.  This  transition  was 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  Cunqiiest  ami  hail  reached  Its  max- 
imum in  QuetKalRoatl's  aiul  TIaloc's  liglitning-hurler  and  Iluilzilo- 
pnchtli'fl  xiubcoati  or  tnrqiiotHe  serpent.  But  even  in  these  cere* 
monial  emblems  Uieform  und  Idea  of  the  atlatl  were  far  from  lieiiig 
abandoned  and  were  over  present.  Notliing  proves  this  more  clearly 
than  a  figure  of  speech  preserved  by  Pndre  Olmos.^  From  bim 
we  learn  llintf  to  express  the  idea  that  wo  might  render  by  tlie 
phrase,  "  He  Hmote  the  people,"  meaning  a  visitation  of  fnniine  or 
{Kstilence,  christianized  Mexicans  made  nse  of  an  ancient  meta- 
phor and  said,  "He  hurls  (with)  Ihc  xiuhcoal)^  ihc  vKinialhvaztii 
u|>on  them." 

Let  us  now  hastily  review  the  atlatl  represented  witb 


TEZOATLIPOC*. 

We  have  found  him  with  the  serpent  atlatl,  PI  iii»  27,  28,  SO  and 
Si,  and  with  the  light ning-athitl,  V\.  in,  IK,  19. 

Diirnu  (II,  lOfi)  and  Tezoznnioc  (109)  give  a  valuable  indica- 
tion by  telling  ife  thot,  in  each  town,  there  were  two  different  idols 
of  Tezcatlipooa. 

In  the  great  tcmplos  of  Tcxcoco  and  the  city  of  Mexico  one 

*Graniinalre  dtt  Ui  Inngne  NalinnU,  MlUon  lUnl  Shntfon,  Paris.  187S,  p.  ST. 
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image  was  seated  ;  in  its  left  hand  vrere  n  ttliifid  and  four  ttiM>an  anr 
in  the  right  a  spenr.  His  min  wnH  mieed  in  threHt^iiiiit;  gc^tiin'aA 
tboGgb  he  wiahed  to  throw  it  and  this  spcarvras  placed  iu  an  **Rm- 
ieiito  =  atltttl." 
Both  of  these  authorities  give  us  pictures,  hy  nntive  artists,  of 
this  idol  (Gg.  4  ^,  B,)  aud  both  agree  in 
Uitir  dt'soriptioii  of  Ihc  Hecroad  iilol. 

It  carried  a\»o/our  spears  but  we  are  told 

that  in  the  other  baud  it  held  a  "  fan"  of 

prppioim  feutherH.     Thwte  were  preen  and 

yellow  jind  were  fnntened  to  a  circular  phite 

of  burnished  gold  like  a  niiiTor  .   .  .  which 

fan   was  called   "  y  tlachiayan."  Durnn's 

illustration  coiTCsponds  to  this  description 

but  pictures  the  circular  plate  as  a  hollow 

circle  divided  by  lines  iuto  fuur  portiuus. 

Reference  to  Tezcalliiwca's  picture  in  Suhaguo's  LaurL>utiuu  MS. 

proves  this  "  fan"  to  be  a  niis-dcscribed  '^tluchii'loiii,"  an  instru- 

meut  we  find  thus  represented  in  the  hand  of  this  and  other  go^ls 

(fig.  5.)     nis  description  is  contained  in  the  chapter  of  this  work 
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relating  to  XiubtecubtU :  *^  he  holds  in  his  left  h*and  a  Bhicid ;  in 
the  right  what  was  like  a  aceptre  (tig.  B).  It  was  a  circular  plate 
of  gold,  hollow  iu  the  centre.  This  was  surmounted  by  two  balls, 
one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  there  was  a  [wint  on  the  top  of 
19C 
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the  sinalleat.  They  called  this  Bccptre  Tlapliieloni,  which  means 
*8eer  or  looker,'  for  witii  it  one  poultl  hi<le  one's  face  and  look 
through  the  circle  of  gold"  (lib.  i,  cap.  xm).  In  tlic  text  rolatiiig 
to  Opuchtli,  the  reptited  inventor  of  the  harpoon,  it  ia  deBfribed 
M  •'  a  sceptre  like  a  monfitrancc  or  pyx,  at  the  top  of  wfiicli  pro- 
jects an  arrow  point,"  from  which  one  would  scarwly  reeo^nize  ita 
pictiire  in  the  same  chapter  (Rg.  7).  I  do  not  hesitate  in  identi- 
fying this  '*  llaehieloui "  as  a  badly  drawn  ceremonial  fonn  of  the 
atlatl  provided  witb  ii  Gnger-hule,  tbiil  we  have  stu<licd  with  C'la^s  I. 

Notice  that  this  "  thicbieloni "  is  only  met  with  in  8»h«gun'8 
iUntttrations  to  Itook  i,  in  Dnran's  Atlaa  and  in  the  Anbin  Cudex, 
all  of  which  date  iinqn  eat  ion  ably  from  after  (lie  Contiuest.  Even 
in  these  it  it*  hivarialdy  arconipaiiiMl  by  a  shield  and  in  the  eaaeaof 
Xinhteonhtli  and  Tezcatlipocawlth  jipfinrxor  a  shield  and  a  banner. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  we  find  only  exceptional  Uaeliie- 
loul  iu  the  hands  of  dfitiea  vho  are  u.-^udlh/  r^'prcfienti'd  icith  mr/oM* 
forma  of  a-athfntic  atlatl  by  the  artiste  of  older  Codices.  Beside 
Tezcatlipoi-a,  see  Xiuhteciditli  (IM.  ii,9,  24  and  in,  !,'!,•'>  and  29). 

The  name  lUu-hiehni,  meaning  '*  thai  through  which  one  can  look  *' 
(from  tlie  verb  llachia^to  look)  is  descriptive  and  would  be 
cqinklly  applicaltte  to  all  the  atlatl  provided  with  finger-holea  through 
which  one  could  look.  One  is  led  to  infer  by  Durnn's  text,  how- 
ever, that  a  symbolism  was  attached  to  this  ceremonial  form  of 
atlatl  and  that  the  circle  through  whic*  one  could  look  had  become 
emblenialic  of  the  power  of  sight.  Fray  Durnu  reconla  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  "  TezcatlipotTiL  saw  all  tliat  happened  in  the  imi- 
versc.''  The  circles  or  rings  usimlly  represented  about  the  eyes  of 
Tlaloc  conveyed,  undoubtedly,  a  similar  syinlmlisra  and  were  the 
emblem  of  coimtant  watchfulness  and  jMiwerful,  all-seeing  vision. 

Pausing  now  to  review  the  principal  Aztec  gods  in  their  repre- 
sentjttions,  one  cannot  but  be  strnck  by  the  fact  established  by  the 
foregoing  testimony  that  eai'h  gnd  carries,  as  nymbnl,  gome  fm-rti  of 
atlatt.  Turning  to  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Mexico  and  Yuc- 
atan vre  find  the  atlatl  and  the  spear  and  an  almost  total  abscucQ 
of  any  other  weapon.  The  same  obser^'ation  applies  to  tlie  older 
Maya  and  Mexican  Cmlieea. 

In  the  Iklexican  MSS.  dating  from  the  lime  of  the  Conqncet  one 
can  trace  the  ilisappearunce  of  the  atlatl  by  ita  increnaingly  incor- 
rect representations  and  note  Its  extinction  by  finding  these  finally 
BQpersedcd  by  pictm'cs  of  the  bow  and  arrow.    And  thus  the  iiiter- 
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ipted  evohitiou  of  the  tnily  woDilerful  atlatl,  the  spear-thrower 
ui  aueient  Mexico,  eanie  to  an  eixr 

The  alUtl,  although  exquisitelj*  carved,  covered  with  gohl,  inlaid 

iLli  turquoise,  decorated  nith  frjath^r  tvork  and  exbihiiing  the  ve- 

■.aikablc  degree  ofsUH  attained  hy  a.n  industrious  amJ  intelligent 

iCf  seem^,  imleed,  to  bo  a  fitting  epitome  of  ths  strnngc  civilizar 

^n  of  Ancient  Mexico,  the  real  hnrbnt'iani  of  which  was  mltigateil 

the  inoet  marvellous  peifcctloa  iu.  ever}'  dela.il  of  induatriul  art. 

Drndm,  Avigtut,  1890. 
IM. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


In:  Ihe  Twenly-aecoml  Report  of  the  Mn»ciini  for  tlie  yrnr 
1887-8«  nbrif  f  iiolice  is  given  of  a  collection  of  stonu  inijilc- 
nieiitd,  put!>liei-d»  itnd  other  objecU,  tiikcti  fioiu  Ihu  miul 
near  the  niouth  of  Ntmtuun's  creek,  Clnymont,  Delawjire,  pre- 
scnled  Uy  Mr.  Iliiboriio  T.  Crosson,  with  a  few  others  from' 
the  sumo  phico  presented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Uuey,  and  Mr.  W.  R, 
Thompson.  The  sLitemcnt  is  there  made  that  these  objects 
were  found  in  tlic  mud  of  the  creek  at  three  locjdities,  desig- 
nated Stalions  A,  B  and  C,  which  were  near  together.  Tho 
fact  that  these  objects  were  in  close  association  with  the  de- 
cayed remains  of  stakes  or  piles  (severtl  of  ivhich  hare  l)eeu 
curel'tilly  taken  up  and  sent  to  Ibe  Musenm),  indicating  some 
al>originiil  structure  of  au  unknown  character,  iniide  the  col- 
lection one  of  considerable  interest  and  importance.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Cressun  has  sent  to  lliu  Museum  other  t^peciniena 
ffotn  this  iutere»ling  locality  and  has  furnished  a  Report  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  his  long-continued  and  careful  re- 
searches at  this  place.  Tins  Report  is  here  pirblishe<l  and  ia 
conunonded  as  a  clear  and  simple  nccaunt  of  the  facts  ob- 
served during  the  research.  From  this  stJitenieiit  archa;(»lo- 
gists  cat)  draw  such  concluHitut^  as  seem  to  them  most  likely 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  piles  and  the  associated  ol»- 
jects  \vhich  to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Crc^son  seem  to  indicate  un 
aboriginal  ti»h-weir. 

F.  W.  Putnam. 

CUHATUH  Ur  TIIB  UUSKUll. 

CAMBKiuae,  Mass., 
MAncii2I,  1892. 
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REPORT    UPON  PILE-STHrCTrRES,  SUPPOSKT)  TO  BK  THE 

REMAINS  OF   ABOItlGlNAL  FISII-WEIHS,  IN'  NAAMAN'S 

CSKKK,  NEAR  CLATMONT.  DELAWARE. 


The  B[)et;imenB  collecteil  (Uiiiiig  explorations  for  tlio  Peabody 
Museum,  ttinue  1887,  ut  tlie  site  of  tlic  pile -structures  wliicli  nre 
believed  to  l>o  the  remains  of  prehistoric  flsli-weirs,  iusidc  of  ttio 
moutli  of  Nanman's  creek,  near  Claymont,  Del.,  together  with»peci- 
mcns  gAtbered  before  niy  connection  with  the  Museum  as  Oeld  as- 
sialant,  Imve  been  arrnnged  for  study,  and  a  considerable  porlion 
of  the  colleL'tion  is  pliieed  on  exliibiLion^in  the  Mnseuin ;  tints  pre- 
aenting  with  the  Abbott,  I^ckwood  and  i)eiinett  collections,  an 
interesting  series  illiistraling  the  coiidiUoa  of  early  tu&Q  in  the 
southern  portion  of  tbo  Oelawuro  valley. 

Tbo  slotr  and  laborious  nature  of  the  work,  executed  wltli  a 
haml-drtdge,  reuderc<l  it  impossible  to  complete  llie  oxamlntitioiis 
uiilil  ilm  summer  of  1889.  At  tliia  time  a  steam  dredge  was  used 
to  deepen  tlie  creek's  channel  near  Uichmond's  brick-yard  which 
finished  the  work.  Tliis  more  rapid  metliod  of  procedure,  although 
it  destroyed  the  site  of  the  relic  bed  sin  rounding  the  pile- structures, 
served  to  add  many  new  specimens  of  ititei-eat  to  tlio  collection, 
and  afforded  a  chance  to  examine  more  fully  the  geological  forma- 
liou  upou  which  the  alluvial  deposits  aud  underlying  peal  and  gravel 
beds  rest. 

In  1870,  a  Osherman  living  in  the  village  of  Marcus  ITook,  Pa., 
gave  me  some  spear  anil  arrowbeails,  chippe<1  from  a  dense  argil* 
lite,  wtiicb  he  had  found  on  the  edge  of  the  extensive  mud  tiats 
wbicli  border  Naaman's  creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Delaware 
river.  The  finder  stated  that  while  cat<tishing  among  the  reeds 
and  spaticr-docka,  Lo  noticed,  here  and  there,  the  ends  of  logs 
or  stakes  protruding  from  the  mud,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be 
placed  in  rows;  louse  biaown  words,  '^tliey  stuck  out  just  above  the 
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mud,  wpi-e  ns  roUeii  as  ptink,  aiul  lieooiild  eoe  no  reason  wliy  llieyM 
been  |)laceil  tliere  by  white  luLUs ;  mure  Iban  likely  the  IikIIiuis  in 
olil  Mnu!H  iiH«ti  tlicm  to  tutcU  llieir  canoes  U>  wlien  spearing;  flsli,  and 
that  was  thu  roiuton  the  darts,  asca  and  siicli  like  were  rotitid  nroiind 
there."  A  visit  to  the  place,  made  a  few  days  arterwar<i  in  com- 
pany with  the  flslierman,  (tisclosed  tlie  ends  or  tnucrh  decayed  stakes 
protruding  rtltovc  the  miul,  jimt  as  he  had  stater),  and  conlirrncd 
what  I  had  before  heard  in  regard  to  them  from  a  reed-biid  gunner, 
vho  eiicotmtereJ  them  while  poling  his  skiff  off  the  marsh  into  the 
crceU  after  the  water  Iia^l  fallen  on  llic  ebb-tide.  At  that  time 
(1H70)  I  eoincidtjd  with  the  nAhermau's  views  that  tlic  spot  had 
been  a  fUhing-place  of  the  Indians,  ae  the  (inds  of  argillite  iinple- 
menta  eeenied  only  to  exist  in  the  ncighhochfiod  of  the  noodf^n 
strnL-ttues  oi'  stake-ends.  Afore  niuttue  tleliberiition  based  ujMjn 
the  results  of  hand-dredging  and  excavating  since  my  fii-st  visit 
(1870).  only  serves  to  confirm  mj  opiidon  that  they  wuro  the  re- 
mains of  fiaU'Weirs. 

Professional  duties  did  not  permit  me  at  this  time  (1870)  to  give 
the  matter  rterlona  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  my  retnin  from 
France,  in  18H0,  that  I  again  viailed  the  sixit  at  Naaman's  creek 
where  ihe  finds  lind  been  made.  While  abroad  I  sturliod  many  ar- 
cha.'ologieal  collections,  especially  those  from  the  Swit^t  lakes,  and 
visited  various  prehistoric  stations  of  Switzerland.  The  rude  shar|>- 
oning  of  the  pile-ends  which  I  there  examined  was  in  some  cases 
evidently  made  with  sharp  stone  implcmeuts  and  reealled  the  cuts  on 
the  stake-ends  at  Xaaman's  creek.  Since  1880,  I  have  frequently 
examined  the  spot,  excavating  the  few  pile-ends  (h:it  remained  and 
preserving  several  tliiit  did  not  fall  to  pief;cs.  Carefnl  notes  wore 
mode  of  the  dredgings  and  excavations.  These  operations  wore  car- 
riwl  on  nl  low  tide,  the  work  being  conducted  principally  by  my- 
self aided  at  times  by  interested  friends.  The  residts,  so  fur  (1887), 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  ends  of  piles  cmbedtled  in  the  mud, 
judging  from  the  imjdemenls  and  other  debris  scattered  around 
them,  had  once  served  as  supports  to  structures  inten{icil  for  tlth- 
weirs.  In  all  probability,  the  piles  or  sUikcs  originally  projected 
a  few  feet  above  the  water  and  were  probably  intcM'laccil  with  wattles 
or  vines  to  more  readily  bar  the  passage  of  fish  from  the  creek  to 
the  river.  The  upper  portions  of  these  wowlen  slriictnrcs  have 
disappeared  duiiug  the  long  lapse  of  lime  since  they  were  placed 
ihcie. 
SIS 
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The  edge  of  the  flaU  in  wliich  the  slakes  were  embedded'  is 
covered  with  nboiil  two  and  a  half  to  three  feci  of  water  on  the  flood 
tide.  At  niack  water  it  formfl  a  low  mud  liaiik  slaiilingtowaiY)  the 
creek.  Three  ditferenl  Alations^  were  located,  probably  all  that 
exists  Id  the  be<1  of  tlie  creek  referred  to.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  careful  examination  of  nearly  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stnke-cnds,  made  within  the  past;four  years  by 
dredging  in  eovtions  between  certain  points  maikcd  upon  the 
creek's  bank.  The  impluuients  found  al  Station  A  are  generally 
made  of  argillite,  with  a  few  qunrlz  and  qn:irtzlto.  Some  were 
very  rude  in  character  and  not  unlike  the  palaHjliths  found  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Ablwtt  in  the  Trenton  gravcla.^ 

The  reproduction,  from  a  photograph,  shows  the  pile-ends  as  they 
n])peare(l  l>erore  excavation  at  the  si>ot  designated  station  11  (see 
p.  8).  The  other  stations,  A  and  C,  were  generally  covered  at 
high  tide.  These  stakes  were  carefully  excavated,  dried  and  for- 
warded to  the  Fealiody  Museum  by  the  late  Mr.  Williant  Reitly^ 
of  rhiladclphiu,  a  Qorist,  then  living  at  C'laymonl.  The  slight 
amount  of  excavation  necessary  to  remove  the  pile-ends  du\  not 
give  anything  more  than  u  superficial  idea  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion in  which  tiiey  stoo<I,  and,  as  it  has  been  stated,  until  the 
Btcam'dredge  began  its  work  of  deepening  the  bed  of  Knaman's 
creek  so  that  sloops  could  enter  its  shallow  waters  and  anchor  at 
the  wharf  near  Richmond's  brick-yard,  it  was  not  possible  to  learn 
much  in  r^ard  lo  the  underlying  formation. 

Careful  study  of  the  material  brought  up  during  the  operation  of 
the  steani -dredge  stiirgasta  that  in  places  a  Iiastitrd  peat  soil  or  peat 
muck,  covered  by  alluvial  deposits  several  feet  in  thickness,  rests 


'  Tlift  allUTlnni  wa«  «x()KV<it*d  trlM  htoaoit  thotv  *lAli<^ii  wlitAb  *are  photorr«|ihMl 
In  pUco  b«foni  remoral. 

'  Tlwtpnti  "ulntliin"  wn>i«<1n|>lpi)  Iiy  I'mfrimor  Piitnimi'"  xijnnvidon,  hb  IruivlcmcuU 
Wtrt  fansd  in  certnlit  iptu.  mt^ih)  iccC  apAii,  In  Uie  bed  or  tlio  er«ek. 

* ImplcmrntB  of  Ilka  kind  Iihvo  l*e«n  funiu)  tn  Ibo  limiMer  cliif  al  thu  tirick-TOrxl 
alaiig^alde  of  Nmruiui'*  creek.  Tlie  loiiik'tnenta  that  w«ro  Iirunfchl  up  Uy  tit*  linnd- 
t1r«dj:e  ni  *uiloti  A  maj,  ih«rernre,  hnre  beta  waabcd  out  of  the  brick  aod  liould«r- 
einjr  d(!t>uiilU  wid  Maltvrad  amung  Uta  mHutUI  ilopoalU  in  irttlcli  Iho  iilnkps  wcrs 
found. 

*  Mr.  K«lll]r'a  Mlnr  A'-onni|iaiil(<rl  Iho  >|ie^ini«<i>  n>renvd  ta.  He  tonh  an  artije  In* 
iflrcH  In  iht!  n!M!Ai<:h«B  of  thu  I'eikljody  Musaum.  He  was  itrnvrnM  nfl«rilH'  moiiili  or 
Nn'imin'fl  creek  In  iMfT.  TIiDitki)  of  ilip  UtiM-itm  are  alio  iliie  Mr.  Cli"r!«»  Oticy  nnd 
WlUW  SUiiU*  Mho  i<TttvaU-tl  ii|>eclini>ii*  roLiml  nin-mi:  Hit-  ili^lirlii  rlnfioxIK-il  lij-  the  f>U?Nm- 
dredse.   Tfavtr  lelten  KOonpODlod  Uh  spcclueot  nad  uv  o&  flic  in  ttio  Jklu»eam. 
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upon  Uie  brick-clftj  of  Lewis  (Columhiau  of  MeGee)^  an<1  that  Uiis 
Biime  peat  In^-er  frequently  <li|>9  dotrnwnrd  umler  Ibe  clay  (le|K»»U. 
An  oxitmplc  of  this  may  he  seen  nurllwual  acd  soulbeaal  of  ibe 
(3*etk'8  motitli  iieui  Iuw-nut«r  mark;  bere  is  a  Itetl  of  lian),  blue 
clay  ami  two  biintlreil  feet  furtber  iiitand,  a  dark,  penty  soil  cornea 
to  Ibo  Hiirface.  Soiitbwcsl  of  tbis  at  Lobilell'a  Car  Wbeel  Works, 
near  tiie  moiiib  of  Cbrmtiana  creekj  this  same  peat-bed  exiats, 
covered  In  places  by  alluvial  deposSU  varying  from  llireo  feet  to 
six  ami  even  ten  feel  in  tbickuess.      I  am  iDforuictl  by  Mr.  Einer 


nUC-RITDS  AT  STATION  O. 


Loyd  of  Claymont  tbnt,  several  years  ago,  while  excavnting  muck 
for  fertilizing  purposes' on  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  William  Myers,  Uiej-e 
WAS  encountered  at  a  deplli  of  twelve  feet  tbis  sartio  peat  layer  tu- 
getlier  nllli  tlie  trunks  of  Irecn  ;  iu  fuot,  thie  ba$  oflcu  been  reioarkud 
by  well-diggera  In  thai  vicinity,  and  in  all  probubiliiy  acconnts  for 
the  BO-i»i1leil  tree'Cnds  wlitch  protrude  from  iKruealU  alluvial  deims- 
Ita  In  tbe  bed  of  tlie  Diilavmre  river  near  Gnibb's  lauding.     Tbese 


t(%l|»tM)tI  ImpleiRenM  of  arsUIlM  lure  been  foiKid  llirco  ntiil  s  bnlf  fb«t  l>eDc»Ui  IIiIb 
pvat-liyor.  Swi  h-((«rit  of  Mr.  Uvurite  I^Uilell  uu  filv  in  Uie  UuMiiin.  Ur.  Luliilcn 
BtcnEioni  lh«  ti'unka  of  •ycsmoro  lrM«  la  tli«  |"Mt.  Id  (bU  ro*t>ccl  It  roi!«niblu  Uia 
fallen  r<ir«*l  nml  I'vnX  (.uyur  :it  Clnrmnnt.  A  iiiinibM-  of  ItiriNi'  IniilRtnanlB,  collectcil 
hf  Ur.  LulMlill  m  IstH,  *r«  lu  tti»  MitMum,  prM«a(«d  Itj  blm  In  ISM  aud  IBBS. 
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obstrtictlons  are  a  soiircA  of  annoynnce  to  Ibe  sturgeon  fislieirnoD 
wtio  set  deep  nets,  and  for  lliis  reason  ihey  resort  to  theenstdmu- 
nel  of  the  river.  Some  conneetion  may  be  traced  botivcen  lliesc 
facts  and  lUe  legends  tliat  exist  among  the  cotintry  people  id  the 
vicinity  in  re};ard  Lo  apple  orchards  standing  upon  farins'nuw  en- 
tirely  covere4)  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware. 

Professor  MeCorkle  of  the  United  Stales  Coast  Survey  informs 
me  that  tlie  encroach  men  la  of  the  river  ni>on  the  west  bank,  within 
the  past  hundred  years,  have  been  so  sligtit  that  tlie  contours  of 
recent  and  earlier  surveys  show  very  little  change.  Ttie  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  oertain  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  river,  at  one  time  covered  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Itie 
tide,  was  re<:li»inied  from  its  waters  by  dykes.  Tliis  was  the  work 
of  tlie  early  selllcrs.  The  liind  near  the  C'liritntiana  cix-ok  and  the 
shore  line  of  the  Delaware  suutU'or  that  poiut  are  examples  of  Lbia. 
Mr.  Lobdcll,  who  owns  lai-ge  tracts  of  land  near  the  spot  last  tnen- 
lioned,  states  that  the  dykes  alonjj  the  Delaware  river  front  and 
tlie  Cbi'istiana  creek  require  careful  attention  to  prevent  overflow, 
and  Itiat  tlie  land  hail  umlculiledly  been  reclaimed  by  the  early 
Swedish  (settlers  from  tlie  encroachments  of  the  water ;  a  proof  bo- 
i»g  given  by  the  heavy  alluvial  deposits  in  Uie  vicinity  resting  npoa 
other  aqueous  deposits  of  j^real  age. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  that  ^*The  Fallen  Forest  and 
Peat  Layer"  is  not  conGned  solely  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  iQoutb  of  Naaman's  creek  but  is  disU'ibiited  over  a  wider 
area. ' 

Under  the  briek-clay  of  Lewes  may  be  encountered,  at  certain 
localities,  a  red  gravel  similar  in  charnctor  to  that  observeil  further 
northeast  toward  Pbiladelpliia,  but  not  so  well  defined  and  disap- 
penring  nliogetbor  at  limes  or  merging  into  the  Iwiihlers  and  clay 
so  clmracleristic  of  this  region.  WUettier  the  old  tertiary  sea  de- 
posit, so  well  uiarkeil  at  Philadelphia,  exists  thus  far  south  is  yet 


1  When  Mr.  Mir{ir>t  of  the  t'lWteil  f^ciitvi  G«olnplcaI  Surrey  tUIIu'I  lh«  pcntbi^ds, 
Ihcn  iitiEiiti-iril  nt  Kirtinioiiil'ft  lirii-k-yaril,  Nnamnn'*  crrok,  lie  wan  iirijibjiT  la  given 
dericlci]  o|>ini«n  In  rrgnn]  to  tlioir  ftgc.  In  d  letter  lo  mv  Upon  th«  fiultjt'cl.  bvaiing 
dntr  nr.Inn.  13,  inm,  he  HtnLM : "  Voii  roni>l  nlluwmo  lo  wlthliold  my  iiiiItiKhi  iinlll  I 
hkTe  oi>f>ortunii]r  lo  muke  extradaO  acudlee  alonf:  boili  tide*  of  the  Dclnwaro,  In  fiiiii- 
■jrlviiDin,  Sew  .Icrse;  iiml  l)elHwnrr>.>'  fror  G.  Frc'lprtrh  Wrixlil-  ivltn  vlfUeil  the  *lt« 
of  Iba  BUiiiMBeil  (t»b-welri  a»  vtvW  as  oth«r  1ocKlitli-6  In  uie  Lelgliliurboutl,  exi<rc»etl 
lilnoeir  M  itreiitij  pusiletl  bj  ibK  |>u»IUod  of  thv  i>eat<bcd». 
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to  be  domonfitnited.'    Underlj'ing  Uio  l>rick-K;1ity  is  tlie  cr^Btalltno 
of  Dunn, 

A  fiuggoslion  of  the  superposition  of  the  Isycrs  near  the  moiitli 
of  ihe  creek  inny  be  oonvcyc'l  I»y  Hie  ideal  fil^cleli  shown  helow. 
AD  represeoU  Uie  creek's  ted  and  ulluvial  deposits  overlying; 


Af. 


EC 


BC.  o 


JiO 


vrJ^MJi?!^^ 


»  -   ,  » ^   ^  o   ■  ,  '-■ 

l„liili!ii[llilliililLl.,l„i..lUl.ii:;l 


BO  brick  clay  and  G  gravel  dcpoatta ;  CD  is  tlio  crystalline  of 
Dana;  PL  is  lite  peat  layer  that  lower  down  contains  tlie  ralleii 
trunks  of  willow,  cednr.  onk  nml  pine  treos ;  for  tliis  re««on  it  lias 
l>een  designntcd  the  Fallen  Koi-est  and  Pcftt  Layer.  The  black 
areas  in  the  crook  bed  mark  the  position  of  the  pile-stnictnrcs  which 
it  is  conjeotiirod  wore  interlaced  with  wattles  or  vines,  formiug 
ancienL  li^iU-weirfl. 

The  position  of  these  plle-striictnrcs  shows  lliat  in  two  localities 
Ihey  were  implanted  in  the  peat  layer,  anil  in  the  oilier  case,  so 
near  as  oonid  he  delertiiined  in  the  difficult  proct-sn  of  lmnd-tlre<ig- 
Ing,  in  a  gravelly  deposit  mixed  with  large  bonhlers. 

Reference  has  already  been  tnndo  to  the  reprotltiction  of  a  pho- 
t<^raph  taken  at  dred^in^-titalion  ^  (seep.  8).  This  picture  was 
taken  Buuie  luunllis  after  the  bank  had  been  sliced  a^vny,  a  few  of 
tlie  pilea  being  removed  to  sLudy  their  geological  position.  Tlie 
negative  was  not  satisfactory,  and  later  oLtier  plioU^grnphs  were 
taken.  But  little  change  had  taken  place  in  the  |)osition  of  the 
piles  anbjecled  to  the  elib  and  flow  or  the  tide,  as  tUey  wore  in 
a  measuve  protected  by  the  water-grasa  and  sputter-ilocks  that 
grew  np  around  llicm  after  the  section  of  the  creek's  bank  had  been 
removed. 


*Ar«ltDW  Mitd  rNentiflngtlMt  BmlflrlrlnKlholteilirrnTcl  oTT^ewlaBt  P1ilUit«l|ihl« 
hu  twon  n>m«rkeil  M  Mr.  l.iiliiluir«.  nlto  In  wella  iliig  hi  UnnriiB  fliH>lc.  I'd.  Tiucva  vf 
UiU  yetloff  und  *aA  (rnvcl  cm  nol  wnntiuK  In  tlie  vicliitty  at  NAamnu'*  urcok. 
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A  copy  of  a  poneil  skelcli  will  belter  sag-jest  liow  the  wckoden 
stakes  or  pile-ends  looked  n-licn  Rrst  examined  (pruHle). 


C. 


M/J 


fc 


,-.-  -  -..J  ^/-r  r> 


*  ■  'k 


C  llie  ercok ;  5,  the  wooilen  stakes  covered  by  alUivinl  deposits ; 
B,  the  mud  Imiik  on  tlie  sido  of  Nnaraaii's  creek  ;  the  lines  sbow 
l)ie  stakes  Ik'Iow  the  mud,  and  the  dark  tops  itidicntc  lintv  little 
tliej  projecteil  above  it. 


5. 


C 


0/ 

>il/v» 


X  ^ 


s- 1-  ^ 


^"r 


Tlie  Bccoud  shotcli  shows  the  method  pursued  at  low  tide  in 
trenehin;^  unay  the  aide  of  ttie  bank  and  exposing  tho  wfmdon 
slrurtureH.  A  alaiillng  cut  wan  mailCf  u  few  Tuct  in  depUi,  fVom  W 
to  A^  W  to  F  and  P  to  R. 

'Hie  prf»flle  nketch  on  tlie  next  page,  taker  in  tliia  connection, 
shows  the  geological  position  of  the  wooden  structures. 

At  B  and  C  Indicate  the  position  of  the  three  dredging  Rtations ; 
the  doited  lines  the  relic  beds  surrounding  tliein.  The  exact  [K)st* 
tion  of  llic  wooden  pilu-enth  c<juld  he  dulennincd  aV  J5,  hut  at  C 
and  A  the  piwtlions  were  determined  with  less  at^nracy,  as  they 
were  on  an  avernjic  nlwut  two  to  two  :ind  a  half  feet  heneatli  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  creek  and  had  to  be  pi'oi>ed  for  willi  a  lung, 

an 
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iron  ro<l.  Tlifn  pi-ocess  required  great  care,  as  Uie  rod  ensily  [»en- 
etrnletl  the  soft  wooden  ends.  Tlie  hand -dredge  served  to  deter- 
mtne  tho  area  of  Ibe  relic-beds  from  whicti  was  obtained  the 
inLerestiii)|!  collcctiuti  now  on  exhibition  In  Ihe  Feahody  Museum. 
X,  Ya.a(\  Z  show  lUu  outlines  uf  Llie  alluvJul  depoaiU,  peat-beds 
ami  unilerlying  clays  nnd  graveia.. 


/4. 


~&f~^f 


«   ' 


._i   *■ 


Indicntions  of  an  attempt  to  sharpen  the  ends  of  the  stakes  ai-e 
not  wanting,  as  shonni  iu  the  following  reproduction  of  n  photograph 
of  llie  bi'st  preservQtl  in  ihn  collection,  and  sii)^gcst  lltat  Ihis  iroa 
probably  aecoiuplished  by  a  cuLti]i<(  inKtninienL  of  alone. 


to(r«|)b  uf  »ii«cltueue  lu  the  featMdy  MuMum. 

Wedgo-postS)  assliown  in  Bgurc  on  next  page,  werealflo  uaeil  to 
slrouKlben  the  wooden  lilruclnros,  a  necessary  precantion  from  the 
fact  ihut  during  llie  spring  rains  Lbe  waters  of  the  creek  arc  largely 
increased  in  volume  oud  during  the  ebb  tide  push  out  with  great 
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force.  Thin  strong  current  probahSy  accoiinta  for  tlic  existing  gaps 
thnt  occur  ht't.wppn  d red ging-stn lions  A,  B  and  C,  tlie  |iile-einls  he- 
tween  the  points  C  io  A  and  A  to  B  (see  flgnre,  p.  12),  having 
been  cnrried  nwny  since  tlieywcre  abandoned  by  the  people.  Tlie 
preservation  of  I  Uose  at  dredging-smtions  A  and  C  is  dne  to  the 
fact  that  while  tlie  upper  portions  of  the  piles  have  rolled  away, 
the  ends  Imve  been  preserved  in  liic  bustiird  peal  and  allnvinl  dc- 
posils  nliicb  covered  tbein.  The  eiiperlor  condition  ami  length  of 
the  piles  secured  at  station  B  may  be  accounle<i  Tor  by  the  shelv- 
ing nature  of  the  hank  and  the  inasa  of  water  plants  tlial  in  a  great 
measure  protected  tliem  from  injury. 


'-r     \ 


La: 


A  !■  a  pUe-vnil  tn  poiUlon ;  B  t>  ■  wedpe  "take  •M»«ti  Into  Ihc  mad  nlongnidv  of  It. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  present  tnoulh  of  the 
creek  is  not  as  it  was  in  bygone  times.  Albu'ial  deposits  extend 
a  considerable  distance  nortbeasl  and  southwest  of  the  prudent 
moulh,  in  what  are  now  swampy  mewlows  which  hare  been  re- 
claimeil  by  dykes  from  encroach  men  Is  of  tlie  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware. It  is  not  im[>robahle  tliat  these  wooden  stniclnrif^R  occnijied 
a  central  position  in  the  areas  eitlier  covered  with  water  or  subject 
to  overflow,  or  else  that  the  existing  hard  clay-bed  around  and  to 
eaetward  of  station  B  was  an  islet  forming  an  elevation  of  dry  land 
Buitable  for  a  canipingplaec  of  the  flsiiing  conuinmity. 

A  better  idea  of  this  may  be  had  by  reference  to  the  pen  skeicli 
on  page  H.  F  and  E  are  the  betis  of  clay  projecting  beyond  the 
dykes,  P.  O  Is  a  large  area  of  swamp  land,  with  a  black  muck 
or  bastard  peat  soil,  mixed  into  alhivial  deposits.  It  now  forma  a 
part  of  the  Clyde  estate.  L  is  n|M)n  the  Richmond  pro[»erty  occu- 
pying the  north  side  of  Naaman's  ci-eek  ;  the  area  of  ovcrQow  is 
not  so  great  on  this  side  toward  the  north  but  bends  townnla  Mar- 
cus Hook  to  the  eastward.  The  present  position  of  Nuarnan'a 
creek  be<.l  Is  Indicated  by  M^f.  H  is  an  elevation  of  clay  llint  over- 
looks Q  from  the  west.     /  is  a  small  Islet  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
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Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  tlie  distin^tshcd  glaciftlist,  visite*1  tills  lo- 
cality, his  attention  was  called  to  this  islet  ami  ilitcli,  and  the  po&i- 
tion  ami  cliaraclcr  of  the  same  seemed  to  iitiprcss  him  willi  the 
prubabiHly  of  aborl^itml  origiu.  If  it  had  been  lUe  wuik  of  Ibe 
while  man  il  is  ttut  prubablu  he  would  have  left  the  islel  that  ataDila 
ia  the  centre.  lb  eeeios  improbable  that  any  one  would  have  takeu 
the  trouble  when  the  land  was  dyked  to  run  the  batiks  aronml  a 
spolof  this  kind  unless  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  had  previously 
existed  there.  K  it  was  dug  for  a  log  boom.  In  later  tiroes,  it  is 
a  singular  i.*irt'nm stance  that  the  entire  area  of  ^/,  /,  K  (see  sketch) 
was  not  excavated.  Its  shape  and  its  position  at  the  side  of  the 
croek  recall  similar  excavations  that  have  been  quoted  by  my 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  CImrlus  liau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
If  the  uioutU  of  this  artttiuiul  excavation  had  been  closed  by  pilings 
interlaced  by  walLllngs  similar  to  those  remains  discovered  further 
to  the  eastward,  at  the  creek's  mouth,  an  admirable  llsk  preserve 
would  have  been  the  result.  Dr.  Kau,  in  a  visit  to  this  locality 
shortly  before  his  death,  deemed  it  to  be  of  aboriginal  origin. 


^y 


AC, 


The  position  of  the  wooden  structures  ran  from  north  to  souUi 
across  Uie  creek's  bed|  as  indicated  by  the  dark  spots,  C,  J.,  J3, 
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shown  in  tlin  ilirt»rain  on  pnge  lA,  and  so  nenr  ns  coiiM  be  <\e- 
torinincil  by  pilt-piiils  located  nt  llio  vnrioiis  Hreilging  »potft  or 
Btations,  A,  B,C,  the  piles  were  placefl  about  six  inches  apiirt  antl 
in  the  following  order: 


O 


O     O 


/4. 


O  o 


O 


"Wilbes  of  wicker  work  could  have  lw*n  slipped  between  these 
pilei*  as  suggested  by  sketch  B,  tlia«  forming  a  aiifflcient  obstnicUon 
to  drive  tbc  fisU  toward  U,  page  l.'>,  where.  Tor  reasons  already 
given,  tlie  water  was  more  ahatluw,  or  a  shelving  bank  of  clay  af- 
funled  a*  belter  op{)ortunity  to  the  aboriginal  fishcrmnu  to  pierce 
Ihem  with  hia  spear  or  anow.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  it  l»e  eon- 
aidered  that  the  structures  weresinipl}'  wooden  enclosures  surround- 
ing n  babitntion  site  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Naaman'a  creek, 
an<l  that  the  original  watera  of  the  ert>ek  were  fVirther  to  the  nortti- 
east  or  southeast,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  we  cannot  aocnimt  for 
the  position  and  kind  of  iniplements  that  liave  been  dredged  from 
oroiind  A^  B,  C,  for  they  were  found  at  various  depths  in  tbc  peat 
and  ultuitat  de^msils  and  sii}];ge!it  imijleinenls  used  by  a  pco]>4e  re- 
sorting lo  this  locality  to  fish.  Tlie  collection  forwardeil  to  the 
Mitsenm  by  the  various  gentlemen  interested  In  the  ex|)lurulion  also 
snggesLs  Uiis.  Most  of  the  arrow-points  are  siiniLur  Lo  those  found 
among  the  shelllieaps  of  Cape  Ilenlopen. 

Among  oUier  interesting  Implementa  presented  to  the  Peaboily 
Museum  is  a  large  stone  mnul  tliat  differs  from  our  namil  Ameri- 
can types  of  sucli  implements  in  llie  fact  of  its  having  a  hole  drilled 
through  it  for  the  Insertion  of  a  handle  or  a  wltlio.  Thrco  of  those 
iniplemeiils  were  found. 

A  dilference  in  itic  character  of  the  objects  dreilged  from  the 
variona  sjiots  shown  in  the  plan  above,  A.  B  and  C,  is  worthy  of 
remark.  At  J7  pottery  was  founds  and  in  the  material  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements,  janper  and  quartz  preilominate. 
Implements  of  argilliti-,  it  Is  true,  were  alao  found,  but  tiiey  were 
few  In  number  and  of  better  finish  than  those  dredged  from  .-4  aud 
C.     At  these  last  two  stations  there  were  but  few  implements  of 
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Jasper,  qiiartjc  or  any  flint-like  material.  Pottery  and  fragmenta 
of  bone  implements  were  found  only  at  U. 

Prof.  Henry  \V.  Hnyncs  agrees  witb  Professor  Putnam*  iu  his  be- 
lief that  •*  the  fact  that  at  only  one  slation  pottery  occurs  and  also 
that  at  this  station  the  stone  implementti  are  largely  of  jasper  and 
quartz  with  few  of  ai'glUlte,  while  at  the  two  other  stations  many 
rude  stone  Implements  are  associated  with  chipped  paints  of  argil- 
Hie,  with  few  of  jasper  and  other  flint-like  material,  is  of  gre:it  In- 
termt."  Professor  Haynes,  likewise,  deems  it  safe  to  consider  them 
as  ancient  a)>onginal  fIsh-weirs  rather  than  the  remains  of  a  pil&< 
dwelling  people.  This,  then,  but  confirms  the  words  of  the  fisher- 
man who  flrst  brought  the  stone  implements  to  notice  when  he  sug- 
gested that  '■'■  the  Indians,  in  old  times,  used  to  hitch  thetr  canoes 
to  tlicm  and  spear  fj»h,  and  thai  this  was  the  reason  why  tlieir 
darts,  axes  and  such  like  were  found  around  there." 

Fish-weirs  have  been  mentioned  by  certain  early  explorers  on 
this  continent  and  remains  resembling  such  structures  have  been 
referred  to  by  more  moilern  writers.^ 

That  these  pile-structtires  diRcovere<l  at  the  mouth  of  Naaman's 
creek  originally  formed  aboriginal  fish-weirs,  is  but  a  conjecture,  it 
Is  true;  but  from  a  study  of  the  malciinl  obtained  from  the  three 
dredging-stations,  and  uow  in  the  Peiibody  Museum,  it  may  be 
granted  that  the  assumption  is  not  unwarranted. 


>  Report  PMbodjr  HoMDcn,  Vol.  tr,  p.  40, 1888. 

*See  SmicliHonliin  ContHbuiloiia  to  Khowlodc*.  Vol.  XXV,  rnhUt^O  FlshlOf  b 
Europo  &nil  Nuiili  Ainin-iiia,  b;  L'hju-|(M  lino,  p,  'iiil.  Do  Dry  «f  lU. 

r.  u.  rATKUS  L  IS. 


^                  Tn  foIlowInK 

LIST  OF  SPECniENS.                  ^^^^^H 

snmmiiiT'  from  the  nmientD  estalngQe  will  sire  imnie               ^^M 

^^H               Sda«  of  tlie  coUecUoii  Donr  arrangcfl  Id  the  Feabodjr  Musvum  -whiTv  it  can                ^H 

^^H              be  Mcn  bjr  all  Interested.                                                                                              ^| 

^H 

FROM  STATION  A.                                                               H 

^^1               Kofi.  44.S8l-« 

IS  broken  muses  of  axgllUte,  qoartz  and  otber  rocln.               ^H 

^^H 

S  ttivne  chlpit.                                                                                  ^H 

^^H                   ••     44,298^801 

17  chipped  stones  of  rarlooi  klndi,  scTcra]  Ixdtig  itpUt              ^H 

^^^L^ 

pcbbleH.                                                                                   ^^^^1 

^^^^H           "    A4,W2-9 

9  nide  ccll-llke  Implenicnts,                                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

3  Dutcbed  «tunv,  slnkcra.                                                             ^^^^H 

^ 

pitted  stones.                                                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^^           " 

1  hammer  atone.                                                                      ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

SS  cfaippcd  polntf^d  ImpIcmi'Dt^i.  TnnfUljr  of  arj^lltte  hnt              ^^M 

^^^^^H 

a  fev  of  (jnartzlte  and  other  atones.    Also  a  few              ^H 

^^^^^M 

flukes.                                                                                            ^^^ 

^^H 

103  spccitnena  from  station  A.                                               ^^^^H 

^^H 

RTATION                                                                   ^^H 

^^^^                 4S.tS9 

1  trroovcd  stone,  axc  shape.                                                        ^^^^H 

^^1                   '■     4Q,SM 

1  dlnculdal  pebble,  perforated.                                                    ^^^^| 

^^H                   ••    •IS,2M 

1  lartfe  chipped  pnlntcil  Implement  of  jamper.                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^ 

1  Inrtte  rhippe<l  pointed  implciuent  of  granite.                        ^^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  chipped  pebble,  Jasper.                                                             ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

S  chipped  points,  sbite.                                                           ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper.                                                            ^^^^H 

^^^^H       " 

I  Immmcrstone.  pebble,  pitted.                                                 ^^^^| 

^^^^M 

chipped  point,  slate.                                                                  ^^^^| 

^^^^M 

^^^^1 

^^^^H       '• 

1  JaopiT  tiake,  chipped.                                                           ^^^^| 

^^^^H       " 

I  chipped  Implement,  Jasper.                                                      ^^^^^| 

^^^^H       " 

:iatural  stone.                                                                       ^^^^| 

^^^^H       •• 

1  chipped  Implement,  Jasper.                                                     ^^^^| 

^^^^1      «' 

1  clilpped  Impleioeat,  quartz.                                                     ^^^^| 

^^^^H       •• 

^^^^H 

^^^^1      •■ 

I  Kiuall  argilllte  Iiaplcincul,  ivlUi  groove.                              ^^^^H 

^^^^P       •* 

Jasper                                                                                 ^^^^^ 

^^^^^ 

J 

■^ 

1 

^          LIST  or  8P£0iwr.?«s.                                  19        ^^^H 

Nos 

45,271 

1  chippcO  poiut,  sUte.                                                          ^^^^H 

" 

•lfi,27S 

1  chipped  »crapi?r,  JaHpur.                                                             ^^^^| 

i« 

4fi,2;3 

iont;  point,                                                                                   ^^^^| 

u 

45,274 

I  chipped  piece  of  itlatc.                                                          ^^^^| 

(( 

45.875 

1  broken  place  of  gruiltc.                                                        ^^^^H 

•  I 

45.27G 

1  chipped  piece  of  Jasper.                                                        ^^^^| 

<l 

46,2"7 

1  rade,  icroorcd  axe-Ukc  weapon.                                                ^^^^| 

•4 

46,27B-9 

8  chipped  points,  nliite.                                                                 ^^^^^| 

» 

ifi.SSO 

1  lar^iv  chlj)pc<l  Jasper  implement.                                              ^^^^H 

•• 

45,281 

1  chipped  Jasper  Oake.                                                       ^^^^^^H 

" 

45,283 

1  broken  noduln      Hint.                                                    ^^^^^^H 

<• 

45,283 

1  perforated  pebble.                                                                     ^^^^^^| 

«t 

4&,SM 

1  Qotched  pebble,  sinker.                                                         ^^^^| 

■  i 

45.285 

1  chipped  pointed  Jasper  fiake.                                                     ^^^^H 

'* 

45.28ii 

1  grooved  atone,  stinker.                                                               ^^^^^| 

•  1 

45,287 

1  chipped  9late  puint,  process  of  maonfactore;                       ^^^^| 

H 

45,V88 

1  rude  (itouc  Kxe,  (cruoved.                                                            ^^^^H 

" 

45,280 

1  notohtxl  pebblu,  «Inkcr.                                                              ^^^^H 

•  t 

45,290 

1  chipped  Jasper  pebble.                                                          ^^^^M 

It 

45,291 

1  chip|>ed  Jajiper  Implement.                                                         ^^^^| 

«■ 

45.293 

1  chipped  jasper  flake.                                                             ^^^^| 

(t 

45.21)3 

1  pitted  tuunnierstono.                                                             ^^^^H 

^^^^ 

45,294-6 

3  cblpped  slate  poInUi.                                                                   ^^^^| 

^^^H 

45,297 

1  chipped  ja(<p<:r  pulnL                                                                  ^^^^^| 

^^^H 

46,293 

I  jasper  pebble.                                                                              ^^^^H 

^^H 

45,299 

1  celt  lumle  from  jnspcr  pebble.                                                  ^^^^^| 

^^H 

46,300-SOl 

2  cblpjKHl  Mtone  polnljt.                                                                 ^^^^^| 

^^^^1 

4S,aOK 

1  chipped  jMpvr  flake  Kcraper.                                                  ^^^^^| 

^^^^H 

45,303 

1  ctdpp4.-d  Htnii«<  implement.                                                   ^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^1 

45.304 

1  chipped  Ja.<iper  pebble.                                                         ^^^^^^H 

^^^^B 

45.805 

1  chipped  Jasper  point,  future.                                                   ^^^^^ 

^^^^^B 

45,806 

jasper                                                                                            ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

45,807 

eiiipped  jajtpcr  point,                                                                 ^^^^^| 

^^H 

45,308 

qnartz  flake.                                                                                 ^^^^H 

^^H 

45,309 

1  grooved  pebble.                                                                     ^^^^| 

^^^^^B 

45,810 

1  chipped  Jaxper  Implement.                                                        ^^^^| 

^^^^^H 

45,811-814 

4  clilppeU  atune  puinLi).                                                                 ^^^^| 

^^^^B 

15.815-8 L6 

3  Jasper  flakes.                                                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^1 

45,817 

1  chipped  Jasper  ecraper-                                                        ^^^^| 

^^^^^1 

45.318 

1  chipped  litotie  |>otat.                                                                    ^^^^| 

^^H 

45,319 

1  llliit  flake,  chipped  edges.                                                          ^^^^| 

^^H 

45.830 

1  chipped  Hint  implement,  process  of  mannfactnro.               ^^^^| 

^^^^^B 

45.821-4 

4  chipped  Ja.Hpor  flakes.                                                                 j^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

45,825 

1  Dotehcil               sinker.                                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

46,826 

Jasper  tlakc.                                                                                 ^^^^H 

^^^^1 

45.3^7 

■luortz  llako.                                                                                 ^^^^1 

^^^^1 

46,828 

1  chipped  Jasper  pebble.                                                                ^^^^H 

^H 

LIST  or  flPECIlIKKS.                             ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^        Non.  4&,929-333 

slate                                                                    n^^^^^^^^^^l 

^^^^H           "    4fi.33S-334 

2  ja»|ii-r  tlnknt,  olilpped  cdjores.                                         ^^^^^^^| 

^^^^H 

chipped  jftftpcr  pobUe.                                                     ^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H           ••    46,936 

1  clilpped  pehble,  Ainkor.                                                            ^^^^H 

^^^^M      " 

2  chlpptHl  ntntie  points.                                                                ^^^^H 

^^^^1       •• 

chlppi?^  Jnsper  pcblilc.                                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^1 

1  notcbed  pebble,  sinker.                                                            ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  chipped  jaspvr  point,  one  edge  merratod.                           ^^^^| 

^^^^1 

chipped  xlonc  polnC                                                                  ^^^^| 

^^^^H       ■• 

1  c1i(pl>^'*'  Jasper  implemeut.                                                       ^^^^H 

^^^^H            "     45.344-846 

S  ctilpiM'd  Jn»p«r  pebbles.                                                           ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

}  cblp)>od  Atone  point.                                                                 ^^^^^| 

^^^^H            " 

I  chippetl  jaKper  luiplcmeiit.                                                      ^^^^H 

^^^^H           *'     45,34S-9 

2  <;htpped  Htoiie  points.                                                           ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  clilpped  Jnsper  point.                                                           ^^^^| 

^^^^H       «• 

1  chipped  »loiiu  tKiinl.                                                                  ^^^^1 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^^H       •• 

^^^^H 

^^^^H        ** 

rhlppod  plec«  of  Jasper.                                                          ^^^^| 

^^^^H           ^    4A,865-0 

ar^illlte  pointn.                                                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^H       *<■ 

^^^^1 

^^^^H           ••    46,858 

I  jnitper  point.                                                                              ^^^^| 

^^^^H        "   4c,Sfie 

1  chlpi)eil  JttspCTlmpleDieDt.                                                  ^^^^| 

^^^^H           •*    45.860-301 

slate  polnto.                                                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^H         «• 

1  chipped  piece  of  ]«»t)«r.                                                 ^^^H 

^^^^H           "    4G,S(;3-4 

2  jumper  points.                                                                             ^^^^H 

^^^^H           "    4S.366 

otnte  point.                                                                                 ^^^^| 

^^^^1           •'    45,969 

Ktonc  potnt.                                                                                ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1                                                                       ^^^1 

^^^^H         "   45,8a8'g 

ntoneft.                                                                          ^^^^^| 

^^^^H       •« 

ir^inito  pnlnt.                                                                           ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  chipped  BlaLo  Implemeirt,                                                        ^^^^^| 

^^^^H        •* 

3  chipped  JRi^'iKT  Aokeik                                                              ^^^^H 

^^^^H       <• 

argilllte                                                                                ^^^^^H 

^^^^H       •• 

\  cliippvd  tihttu  Implement.                                                 ^^^^^^| 

^^^^1       •• 

argilllte                                                                                   ^^^^^1 

^^^^H            ••     4ff  S77 

Jo-tper  ]>olnt.                                                                      ^^^^H 

^^^^^H            ■•    45,879-8^ 

a  jaHpt>r  flalc&4,  chipped.                                                            ^^^^| 

^^^^H            •• 

2  jiiMpor  ptilnts.                                                                           ^^^^1 

^^^^H            •• 

1  Jasper                                                                                 ^^^^H 

^^^^H            " 

1  Jai^per  tniplemcnt,  dl.tcoidaL                                              ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

]  chipped  !>lBte  pohit.                                                                  ^^^^| 

^^^^H       " 

1  quartz                                                                                        ^^^^M 

^^^^H 

»pllnter  of  Ar£:^niUe.                                                                ^^^^| 

^^^^H       " 

1  flalie       arKlllite.                                                                      ^^^H 

^^^^P       •' 

1  chlppod  jiLtper  pebble.                                                       ^^^^| 

^^^^^              <•    4&,S!H> 

1  chlp|>cd  piece  of  arKUUte.                                                  ^^^^| 

^^t 

■ 

■■ 

UST  OP  SPECntKNS. 

^^1 

^^H           Km.  46,891-3 

S  arglUltc  flakes. 

^^1 

^^H         •' 

1  chipped  piece  of  ArgUltto. 

^^^H 

^^M 

]  ar^initc  Rake. 

^^^H 

^^m                '•     45,8!>fi 

1  argilUte  point. 

^^^H 

^^M               «•    iB,lS&6 

1  arglllltc  Oake,  chipped. 

^^^H 

^^M         •' 

1  chipped  point,  qaartz. 

^^^H 

^^H          •' 

1  rhippvd  polut.  chert. 

^^^H 

^^H                     45,:}99-400 

3  cklpped  points,  argllUte. 

^^^H 

^^H         '• 

1  chipped  impletni'nt  In  process  tnanufat-ture. 

^^^H 

^^m               "    4S.MS-8 

2  chipped  tihtto  points  In  procciw  niaaufucturc. 

^^^H 

^^m           " 

1  elate  flake. 

^^^H 

^^M               "    4S,40ft 

1  long  slate  Implement. 

^^^H 

^^M           ••   46Am 

1  point  of  ninte.  Implement. 

^^^H 

^^B 

1  chipped  (date  point. 

^^^H 

^^1               ••    46,408-9 

2  chipped  arRtUlte  polots. 

^^^^1 

^^H                " 

I  art;Ulltc  Hake. 

^^^^^H 

^^M         " 

I  curved  tjtonc.  natural. 

^^^^^^M 

^^M 

1  chipped  slate  point. 

^^^^1 

^^M 

I  chipped  ja^pe^  pebble. 

^^^H 

^^H                 ••     4S,4l4-420 

7  chipped  slate  points. 

^^^H 

^^H                 *• 

1  slate  flnke. 

^^^^1 

^^H         •• 

I  chipped  Janper  point 

^^^H 

^^B 

1  rdate  (take  point. 

^^^H 

^^H 

1  chipped  slate  Hake. 

^^^H 

^^M 

1  ar;;lUlte  perforator. 

^^^H 

^^H 

1  atone  flake,  chlppecL 

^^^H 

^^M 

1  alate  polut,  chipped. 

^^^H 

^^M               '•    45,428 

I  ttlate  flake. 

^^^H 

^^1 

1  tilatc  point,  chlppcil. 

^^^H 

^^M               ••    40,430 

1  lung  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^^H 

^^m 

1  slender  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^^H 

^^H          •* 

1  small  nlate  point,  rhlppect. 

^^^H 

^^H                "    45,433 

1  slate  point,  perforator. 

^^^H 

^^M 

I  Mtoiie,  much  dccompoawl. 

^^^H 

^^H 

1  large  stone  flake,  pointed. 

^^^H 

^^M 

1  elilppeil  slftt«  pfhhiu. 

^^^H 

^^M               "    4ft.487-441 

5  chipped  pit'cua  of  slat«. 

^^^H 

^^H          '• 

I  hfLuinierstone,  pitted  pohhio. 

^^^H 

^^H          •' 

1  hammerslone,  pehble. 

^^^H 

^^M         <• 

1  pebble,  chipped  on  one  edge. 

^^^H 

^^H          " 

1  Nlate  arrowpolnt. 

^^^H 

^^M 

1  Jasper  point. 

^^^H 

^^M 

1  carved  stone,  natural. 

^^^^1 

^^M 

1  jasper  point.  priKess  of  chipping. 

^^^H 

^^H          *' 

1  jntipcr  point. 

^^^^1 

^^H                 "     46,4&0 

1  curved  piece  of  atone,  natural. 

^^^H 

^^B         •* 

1  fragment  chipped  slate  point. 

^^H 

^H 

LIST  OF                                               ^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^          Nos.  4R,4r*2-3 

3  Jasper  points,  process  oC  manuractorc.                    ^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^            " 

1  stoue  point,  process  of  mauufocluru.                              ^^^^H 

^^^^H            " 

2  clicrt  arrowpoiots.                                                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^1            " 

1  Jasper  flalLC.                                                                        ^^^^| 

^^^^H       " 

1  chipped  Jasper  pcblilo.                                                       ^^^^| 

^^^^H        *• 

1  cblppiH]  point,  chert.                                                          ^^^^| 

^^^^1 

1  chipped  picou  of  (tlato.                                                       ^^^^| 

^^^^H        *< 

1  spltater  of  arglUlic                                                           ^^^^| 

^^^^H        *' 

llukc        ArKlUlte.                                                                     ^^^^| 

^^^^1        •< 

I  chipped  point,  argiUIte.                                                          ^^^^H 

^^^^H        •• 

1  chipped  point  ar;;IUite,  much  docompoBcd.                         ^^^^H 

^^^^H       " 

1  chipped  point  qunrtz.                                                              ^^^^| 

^^^^1       " 

1  chipped  slate  arrowpolut.                                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

3  cttlppt:d  fltuoe  polnte.                                                         ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  potsherd,  incised  omauienU                                                  ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  chlpiwil  slaU;  puiut.                                                                 ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  argilliU'                                                                                     ^^^H 

^^^^H       " 

1  stont-                                                                                          ^^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^^B        •• 

1  chipped  Ktone  point.                                                          ^^^^| 

^^^^H        •' 

1  chlppeil  elate  point.                                                                 ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  clUpptKl  Stone  point,  process  of  mauiifacture.                  ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  cliipped  skte  point.                                                            ^^^^M 

^^^^H        •• 

qaartx  Hake.                                                                             ^^^^| 

^^^^1 

1  chipped  siune  arrow  ]>oinl.                                           ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

3  chert  points,  process  of  umiiafactttrc.                                ^^^^H 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^H        •• 

quartz                                                                                        ^^^^^| 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^^M       " 

1  Jftfiper  point,  chipped.                                                       ^^^^| 

^^^^m        " 

1  rraKn>'<-'nt  Rroorod  Mtonc  axe.                                                ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  stone  bomiucr,  pebbU'  rouffhijr  grooved.                           ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

1  grooved  stone  axe,  one-half.                                                ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  chipped  jwbble.                                                                        ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

stone                                                                                          ^^^^^1 

^^^^H 

I  stone  celt  mnde  from  pebble.                                           ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

stone  celt,  chipped.                                                                ^^^^H 

^^^^H        •' 

1  chipped  nuuut  of  arfTillite.                                                     ^^^^^| 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  »Iatc  celt,  process  of  manufactore.                                          ^^M 

^^^^H 

1  stone  celt  chipped.                                                                           ^H 

^^^^H 

1  rude  stone  impleutcnk                                                                    ^H 

^^^^m 

stone  flake.                                                                               ^^^^M 

^^^^M              <'    46.408-600 

8  Urge  alatc  points,  portions.                                             ^^^^| 

^^^^K 

1  chipped  Janper  pebble.                                                      ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1  chipped  slate  pebble.                                                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^             "    46,503 

1  irroovcd  stone  iniplemenl,  fragment.                               ^^^^| 

^^M 

1 

^p 

U8T  OP  SPSCtHEMS.                                              SB             ^^^H 

^^^^1^  45, EM 

dlate  fluke.                                                                              ^^^^| 

^^M               "     4G,505 

1  RTOOreU  Ktone.                                                                              '^^^^H 

^^M               '•     AH.MG 

1  clilp|>c(]  piecii  of  elate.                                                            ^^^^H 

^^M               ••     46,U)7 

1  Jnsper  scrapur.                                                                              ^^^^H 

^^H         •• 

1  cliipiied  slatu  poluU                                                                ^^^^| 

^^M               ■'     45,50&-10 

2  cbippcd  pieces  of  slAt«.                                                           ^^^^| 

^^1 

1  chlppotl  plec«  of  jMpur.                                                               ^^^^1 

^^K              ••     4S,5I3-1.1 

2  chipped  fttone  polntn.                                                                   ^^^^| 

^^B 

1  clilppi-d  eXulv  liupU-munt.                                                              ^^^^H 

^^V             " 

]  c]ilp)H»(l  ]NK]>cr  pt'hhlo.                                                                 ^^^^1 

^^1                •* 

r^lilppod  i4lat«  point.                                                                      ^^^^| 

^H 

pebble.                                                                        ^^^^1 

^^1 

lilatv                                                                                        ^^^^H 

^^B         " 

1  Jasper  flake,  chipped,  peculiar  shape.                                        ^^^^| 

^^M         •• 

1  chjppetl  stone  point.                                                                     ^^^^H 

^^1         " 

1  ehlppcd  slate  point.                                                                       ^^^^| 

^^K        '* 

clitppvil  JtuipLT  point                                                                   ^^^^1 

^^M 

1  chipitcd  art;illlte  pr>liiU                                                                 ^^^^| 

^^M          " 

3  chipped  Jasper  points.                                                                  ^^^^| 

^^1 

^^^^H 

^^m              "    46,527-537 

]S  potsherds.                                                                              ^^^^| 

^^M              •<    4fi,53«-549 

64  spUuters  of  bone                                                                        ^^^H 

^^H              "     4C,5M 

1  chipped  jasper  implement,  process  of  manufaclore.           ^^^^| 

^^H              " 

1  clilp^ied  piuee  uF  ja8|ivr.                                                                     ^^^^H 

^^m         •• 

1  Ja.sp^>r  (lake,  Irimincd.                                                                  ^^^^H 

^^H         •■ 

1  cliip[)ed  piece  ot  janpcr.                                                               ^^^^| 

^^B              "     45,5^4 

1  chipped  8tr>ne  point.                                                                     ^^^^H 

^^B              "    45.55:; 

1  chlppfd  point  (chert?)  knife.                                                  ^^^^| 

^^M               '•     45.0C2 

9  fiilfl  ends. 

^^^^1 

^^H               '•     45,503 

1  chlpppd  chert  knife. 

^^^^1 

^^M               " 

1  clilppeU  sUitc  Implement.            [  ColIecteU  and                       ^^^| 

^^B              "    46,565-578 

9  chipped  slate  points 

presented  hy                         ^^^^M 

^^M         " 

2  chippetl  slate  points,  broken. 

Mr.  A.       Udbt.                  ^^^I 

^^1         •• 

I  plvce  of  slatv. 

^^^H 

^^^^^   •■ 

1  potsherd.     Collected  and  presented  by  Ur.  W.  R.           ^^^H 

^^^^^h 

Thompson.                                                                          ^^^H 

^^H 

404  ttpeclmenit  from  ntation  B.                                                       ^^^^| 

^^^ 

STATION                                                                       ^^^1 

^^M           Nos.  44,365-68 

11  broken  pieee»  of  ftonc.                                                              ^^^^^| 

^^1 

7  riide  stone  liuplcmentji.                                                               ^^^^H 

^^M              "    44,374-75 

tlaktMi.                                                                                   ^^^^H 

^^M              " 

1  Inr^'e  atfrilHte  flake.                                                                      ^^^^H 

^^M 

4  broken  ploceit  of  stone.                                                          ^^^^| 

^^M              " 

pitted                                                                                       ^^^^1 

^^^             " 

1  notched  stone,  sinker.                                                             ^^^H 

1 

^^1 

^1 

■ 

UST  QV  BFEdKENa.                            ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^H 

44,380-3Sl 

2  chipped  massc!)  of  stone,  one  of  jasper.                     ^^^^^^^| 

^^^^1 

44,383-M 

S  stone  culls,  one  In  process  of  manufactiu-Q.                        ^^^^^| 

^^H 

44,3^0-400 

IC  rndely  chipped  implementei.                                                  ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

44,401-84 

34  clUpp<:d  {^oiutccl  IrapleiueDta.                                                ^^^^| 

^^^^P 

44,435 

chtppeil  jasper  pointed  implemcDt,  collected  tiy   MXw        ^^^^H 
Thomas  Whftlen,  Aug,  18,  18«L                                             ^^^| 

^^^H 

41,486 

1  large  oval  pebbioi  mftui  witfi  bole  Hiroiigli  centre,             ^^M 
preeenteit  by  W.  R.  TUonipBtiB,  coUegtea  in  1884.                   ^H 

^^^^H 

4&,Vi€ 

1  chipped:  8U>ne.                                                                            ^H 

^^^^^^^_ 

45,557-8 

2  icliipped  potnM,  ATglUite.                                                                ^^M 

^^^^^^H 

45,250 

1  filate  flake.                                                                                 ^^M 

^^^^^^^^ 

4&,SI30 

1  chipped  t<1atc  koife.                                                                   ^^| 

^^^^L 

4;>,SGI 

BS  specimens  from  station  C.                                                      ^^M 
Tolal  uumlier  of  £pe<tlnieiiB,  COS.                                    ^^^^H 

^^K              180 

«■ 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Q^^^JhA. 


Is  this  paper  Mtss  Ft{>tcl)er  has  treated  the  subject  of  Indian 
music  iu  a  manner  both  novel  and  instructive.  Her  long  residence 
among  the  Indinnfl  and  her  success  in  winning  their  love  and  per- 
feul  couHilcuce  have  enable*:!  her  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  many 
things  wlilcli  loan  onlinary  observer  or  Indian  lirearetncompretien* 
sible.  She  is  able  to  put  herself  mentally  in  the  Indiana'  place 
and  regard  them  and  their  acta  from  their  own  standpoint.  It  is 
importance  to  nil  that  Miss  Fletcher  writes.  She 
oughts  and  acta  of  her  Indian  friends  as  they  would 
irhile  her  sctentiQc  training  leads  her  to  analytical 
to  an  uuderstandiug  of  the  meaning  of  what  she 
"^lie  present  memoir  is  therefore  lo  be  taken  na 
iLO  has  conscientiously  studied  the  subject  and 
it  investigation  has  presented  it  Iu  a  (ona  which 
■rchonded  by  others.  Mo  doubt  some  critical 
d  of  its  primiUve  expressions  will  question 
lustons,  particularly  her  method  of  presenta- 
'On  the  existence  of  harmony ;  but  such  crit- 
*  its  force  unless  the  critic  lias  made  an  equally 
subject  among  the  people  and  can  show  as 
Jerent  opinion. 
stioDs  involved  ore  so  well  expressed  and  dis- 
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cussed  by  Professor  Fillmore  in  bis  "report"  following  Miss  Fletch- 
er's paper  that  the  whole  subject  is  now  placed  fairly  before  students 
for  their  consideration. 

On  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  joint  work  of  Miss  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  LaFlesche  and  the  critical  anal3'sisby  Professor  Fillmore, 
I  became  impressed  with  the  scientific  value  of  the  memoir  and 
consequently  take  pleasure  in  issuing  it  in  the  series  of  Museum 
Papers. 

This  publication,  however,  would  not  have  been  possible  at  pres- 
ent had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Mrs.  Mary  Copley 
Thaw  who,  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  her  work,  has 
founded  the  fellowship  which  enables  Miss  Fletcher  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  prepuration  of  her  Indian  memoirs. 
For  this  act  and  example  ethnologists  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Thaw. 

F.  W.  Pejtnam, 

Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Cumbi'idge,  June  17,  1893. 
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After  more  limn  ten  years  of  consUnt  Btticly,  diiHng  w1i!l*Ii  T 
Iiavu  had  the  iniuUiahle  nul  of  Mr.  Francis  I.a  Flksciie  nnd  the 
technical  council  and  assiittance  of  Mfsa  Sarau  Eliot  Nkwman  and 
Prof.  JuUN  CoMFOUT  KiLLMuRE,  I  no  longer  liesitatc  to  present  to 
the  ptiMic  the  fulluwiiig  coHeelion  of  Omaha  Iitdino  Sou^b,  rceltog 
confident  tliul  Llierein  is  tnithfnily  set  forlb  in  a  manner  intelligible 
to  members  of  my  own  lace  the  Indian's  mode  of  expreasiug  emu* 
tlon  ill  muHical  forms. 

I  well  rememi^er  ray  first  experience  in  listening  to  Indian  music. 
Allhoiigli  from  habit  as  a  atutlent  I  had  endeavored  to  divest  ray- 
self  of  preconceived  ideax,  and  lo  rise  above  prejudice  and  distnste, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  pcuotrntc  beneath  the  noise  and  bear  what  Ibe 
peopit;  were  trying  to  express.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  Ibat  I 
beard  little  or  nothing  of  Indian  music  tiie  Grsl  three  or  four  times 
that  I  attended  dances  or  fealivuls,  twyond  a  screaming  downwaitl 
movement  that  was  gashed  and  toiii  by  the  vebementLy  beaten  drnni. 
Tlie  ROHn<l  was  distressing^  and  my  interest  jn  tlits  music  was  not 
aroused  until  I  |>erceiveil  that  tliis  ilistress  was  peculiarly  my  own, 
every  one  else  was  so  enjoying  himself  (I  was  the  only  one  of  m^' 
race  present)  that  I  felt  sure  something  was  eluding  ray  ears;  it 
was  not  rational  tliat  human  beings  should  scream  for  hours,  look- 
ing and  acting  as  <iid  these  In^iians  before  mc,  and  tlio  sounds  they 
made  not  mean  something  more  than  mere  noise.  I  Uierefore  began 
to  listen  below  ihiii  nutse,  much  as  one  must  listen  to  the  phonograph, 
ignoring  llie  sound  of  the  macb'iuery  before  the  registered  tones  of 
the  voice  are  catigbl.  I  have  since  watched  Indians  lalioring  with 
a  like  dilllculty  when  tlieir  songs  were  rendcreil  to  them  upon  the 
piano ;  their  eani  were  accuHtoiue<l  to  the  portamento oC  the  voice  in 
the  song,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  hammers  of  the  instnimont 
on  the  strings,  pro<liicing  such  confusion  of  sound  that  it  was  bard 
for  the  Indians  to  hear  and  recognizt:  the  tune.     My  efforts  in  listen* 
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inj^liclow  the  noise  were  rewnnled  liy  my  Iieiiring  llie  ntitsir,  and  I 
(liacuvertnl  lliul  tlicre  wat  in  theac  Iiulian  aoug-i  inntier  worlli  atmly 
and  recoril. 

My  flret  atiiilicii  were  cdkIq  and  full  ofdidlciilties,  difnciilties  Hint 
I  nflei-wiinl  tennied  were  bred  <>r  prc'conceived  lilena,  tlic  induoncc 
or  generally  ace-epted  tlieories  concerning  •*8ava}{o"  tiniaiu.  Tlio 
Uines,  ilie  st'Bles,  tUe  rliytlirns,  the  nielodies  tlint  I  hoard,  whicli  arier 
montliB  of  work  ulooil  out  mure  mid  more  clearly  as  indispulnlile 
facta*  iny  athwart  these  theories  and  could  not  Ih)  made  lu  coincide 
with  them.  For  a  considendile  Liini'  I  was  more  inclined  lodjslrnst 
my  earallian  my  theories,  htiiwhen  I  strove  Ui  find  latrtn  ilml  woidd 
agree  wiUi  these  theimes  I  iiiel  only  Tuihire.  Meanwhile  the  Indi- 
ana sang  on,  and  I  r.-Llthfidly  noted  their  (tongs,  stnilying  their  ehar- 
auter  and  their  ri^Intion  to  Indian  life  and  ceremonial.  Dining  these 
inveatigalions  I  was  stricken  with  a  severe  illness  and  Iny  fur 
montlis  miiiialereil  to  in  part  hy  Indian  friends.  While  t  wa^thtts 
shut  ill  from  tlie  rt!<it  of  tiie  worM,  with  the  Indtnns  coining  and 
fioiiig  about  mc  In  their  affectionate  solicitude,  lliey  wonid  often  at 
tny  i-e<|ncsl  sing  for  me.  Tliey  sang  softly  because  I  wan  weak, 
and  there  was  no  liruiii,  and  then  it  was  Ihattlie  dialraeliftnof  noiae 
and  confuttion  of  Iheory  were  dispelled,  and  the  awceineus,  the 
beauty  and  meaning  of  these  songs  were  revealed  to  me.  A*  I 
grew  stronger  I  was  taught  them,  and  sang  them  with  my  Indian 
frtendSf  and  when  I  wa-s  able  to  be  carried  about,  my  rettirning 
health  was  celebrateil  by  Ibe  exemplification  of  the  Wa-wan'  cere- 
mony with  its  music. 

The  ceremony  tiM>k  place  in  a  lai'go  earth  Ind^e  two  or  tbreeniJIea 
distant.  I  was  laid  in  the  liotlom  of  a  wagon  and  driven  along  the 
bluffs  of  the  Missouri  rivor,  overtaking  men,  women  and  children 
on  their  ponies  all  he.ide<i  toward  the  lodge,  where  we  anivol  Just 
as  the  Kuu  dropped  like  a  red  ball  below  the  horizon,  A  Tew  old 
nien  were  sitting  on  the  dome-like  roof,  while  lioys  and  dogs  chased 
each  other  up  the  grassy,  flowery  sides  of  the  piclurestjue  dwelling. 
Al  the  door  of  the  lung  projection  fotinitig  the  cniraiiceto  the  lodge 
Blood  friends  rea<ly  to  wctcotue  me.  I  was  liflctl  careAiU^-  rnmithe 
wagon  )>e<l,  borne  by  strong  arms  within  and  placed  on  a  sort  of 
lounge  made  of  skins  arrarigc<l  nearly  o|)f)osite  the  entranL>e.  The 
people  grithercd  by  scores  until  between  two  and  three  hundred 
weresealc*!  around  the  central  fire  that  leapml  up  biightly  making 

>  Tlt«  ll-ilkluii  n  bM  m  ounl  iouad  a>  lit  Uie  frrucb  won)  en, 
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the  bUckcneil  roorof  [ioIcb  shine  like  polished  ebony.  Kvcry  one 
wasglail  and  welcomai  ine  with  no  uncertain  word  or  glance.  Soon 
I  Uenrd  the  cadences  of  the  ceremonial  Song  of  Approach.  I  knevr 
the  tnnt*,  I  had  l»e«n  tanglit  il  in  iny  sichncsa,  and  nntv  ]  listened 
iinderMlandhigly  to  the  familiar  etraina  as  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer  until  the  bearers  of  Ihe  Pipes  of  Fellowship  were  seen  coming 
down  the  long  cntrnnee  way,  waving  llie  featiicr  pendants  of  the 
C'fttuuiets  they  bore.  As  they  turned  intolheiodge  the  wholepeoplo 
took  up  the  song  ami  I  too  joiuci),  able  at  last  to  hear  and  compre* 
hend  the  mnaic  ihathwl  throni^h  alt  my  ilinicnlties  riLseiii»tc<l  even 
while  it  eluded  rac.  The  ovuastun  of  this  exeniplillcalion  was  one  I 
can  never  forget,  not  only  because  of  the  insight  it  gave  uic  into  the 
inusioof  tlie  [leople  and  the  meaning  of  the  uureinony  I  witnessed, 
hut  because  of  its  deeper  revelation  of  the  heart  and  inner  life  of 
the  Indian.  From  that  time  forth  I  ceased  to  trouble  about  theo- 
ries of  scales,  tones,  rhythm  and  melody,  and  trnsted  the  facts 
which  daily  uccnmulnted  in  my  willing  lian<fs. 

1  have  transcribed  scvend  hundi-eds  of  Onmha  songs,  and  have 
also  taken  down  songs  of  the  Dakotas,  Oloes  and  I'oncas,  tribes 
belonging  to  tiie  same  linguistic  family  as  the  Omahas.  The  Paw- 
nees are  of  another  stock  and  their  songs,  of  whicli  1  have  a  nunil>er, 
present  shades  of  ditTorence  that  may  become  more  iluDiied  when  I 
have  workof]  over  a  latter  collection  of  tliidr  music ;  the  songs  of 
the  Nez  pL>rc6  of  Idaho  also  show  differences  that  are  interesting 
and  well  wortii  study,  but  these  songs  from  ditTerent  BUxiks  have  in 
them  nothing  radically  divergent  from  the  music  of  the  Omahas, 
so  that  the  facts  herein  set  forth  would  seem  to  pcituin  to  the  music 
of  various  linguiiitic  families. 

ludian  songs  1  have  discovered  travel  far,  aud  those  of  one  tribe 
are  soon  at  home  in  another.  There  seems  to  have  been  quite  an 
extende<I  at-qviaintauee  iietween  tribes,  tlic  Uocky  Mountains  prov- 
ing no  serious  barrier.  Customs  and  songs  borraweil  fVom  the  Crow 
Indians  have  obtained  for  a  century  at  least  among  the  Nez  Perc£. 
Diikuui  song*)  arc  also  found  therewith  an  e<|ii)illy  remote  intro* 
duction.  The  Omahas  took  from  the  Sioux  the  Ma-wa-dn-ne  songs, 
and  from  the  Otoo,  tlie  Utie-ka-ne.  The  Dakotaa  appropriated  the 
Omaha  Ilue-thu-sku  songs,  uh  diil  the  Winnebugos.  I  have  had 
Omahas  sing  me  the  songs  of  many  dilTcrcnt  tribes,  but  they  were 
always  credited  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  I  have  never 
met  an  instance  of  plagiarism  among  the  Inilians.     Certain  kinds 
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of  8onK3  cnn  be  purcbaae^l  by  imlividuala,  and  the  $ong  becomes 
pci-sonal  (rroperty,  bob  Ibe  purctioser  woald  aever  claim  to  bare 
coinpo»ed  tt. 

Professor  Fillmore  in  his  vatiinblfl  report  <1enionstrates  tlw  exis- 
tence of  a  **  natural  barraonic  seose'Mn  ibe  fnilian  irhJcb  had  tveen 
apparent  to  me  in  my  flekl  researches.  I  ffrat  detected  this  feeling 
for  harmony  while  rendering  to  lUe  Indians  tbclr  mchidiee  upon  an 
iDBlrumenC ;  the  song  played  a^  an  iiusiipporlc^l  solo  did  not  saliefy 
my  memory  of  their  unison  singing,  and  llje  music  did  not  "sound 
natural"  U>  Ibeiu,  but  wticn  I  added  a  siin[>te  harmony  my  ear  wa« 
content  and  the  Imllaus  were  8ati8rte<l.  ^V'hat  years  of  observa- 
tions forced  me  to  recognize,  Professor  PlUmore  has  also  discovered 
in  his  ex)i:kiisLive  study  of  the  structiira  of  these  songs.  Tieaving 
to  his  scliolarly  ti'eatment  t)ie  teclmienlitips  of  the  mttsic,  ]  shall 
restrict  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  relsttonsexisting  t>etireen 
the  Indian's  music  and  bis  life,  social  and  individual. 


Among  tlie  Indians,  music  envelopes  tike  an  atmospliere  every  re- 
ligions, tribal  ami  Bt)eial  ceremony  as  well  as  evei-j-  pei'sonsi  ex- 
perience. There  is  not  a  phase  of  life  t4mt  docs  not  Und  expression 
in  Boiiij;.  Keligious  rituals  are  embedded  in  it,  Ihe  reverent  recog- 
nition of  Ibe  creation  of  the  corn,  of  the  footl-givlng  animals,  of  the 
powers  of  the  air,  of  ibe  fructifying  sun,  Is  passeil  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  in  melodious  measurea ;  song  nerves  the  warrior 
todeiHlsof  heroism  and  robs  tlcalh  uf  its  teiTors;  it  s[>ee4U  ttie  spirit 
to  the  lanil  of  the  hereafter  an<l  solaces  those  wlio  live  to  mourn ; 
cbiblren  comprise  ditties  for  their  games,  and  young  men  by  music 
give  zest  to  tlieir  sports;  the  lover  sings  his  way  to  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  tlio  old  man  tunefully  evukes  those  (^;encios  which  can 
avert  death.  Music  is  also  the  medium  tbrougb  which  man  holds 
communion  ^ilb  bis  soul,  aud  witbtbe  unseen  powers  which  control 
his  destin)'. 

The  songs  of  a  trttie  are  its  lioritage  ;  many  of  them  have  been 
baiideil  down  tbrougb  generations  and  embody  not  only  the  feeling 
of  the  composer,  hut  rec<ird  some  past  event  or  ex|M!rience;  conse- 
quently they  are  treasured  by  the  people  and  care  is  taken  lo  trans- 
mil  tbcm  accurately  and  this  is  etTected  without  the  usual  external 
aids  to  memory  common  to  races  who  have  a  written  Uugunge. 

People  wUu  possess  written  music  have  al»o  3ome  mechanical 
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device  by  nbich  a  tone  can  be  anironnl}'  prcKliiced,  as  by  Uic  vihrn- 
lions  of  a  coL'il  of  given  length  and  tension,  Uie  tone  of  such  u  eonl 
becoming  the  stamlnnl  liy  which  all  other  tonen  can  he  regiilatctl; 
tints  a  snccession  of  tones  can  be  recordcil,  and  nucnralely  repeated 
at  long  intervals  of  time,  imd  by  ilitTcreut  persons.  The  Indians 
have  no  toccbaDiam  for  determining  a  pitch,  there  is  no  uniform 
key  for  a  soug*  it  can  bcBtarte^l  on  any  note  suitable  to  the  singer's 
voice.  Tbia  absence  of  a  standard  pitch,  and  the  Indian's  innn^^- 
ment  of  the  voice  which  is  similar  in  singing  and  in  speaking,  make 
Indian  music  aeem  to  be  out  of  ttine  to  our  ears  conventionally 
trained  to  disttngniah  between  the  singing  and  the  stKaking  tone 
of  voice.  AUIiougb  the  Indians  have  no  Sxed  pitch,  yet,  given  a 
starting  not«,  graduated  inteivnis  are  observed  ;  not  that  any  Indian 
ean  siog  &  scale,  but  he  repents  his  songs  without  any  material 
variation.  Hen  nitb  good  voices  and  raomories  ai'c  the  music 
teacliers,  who  take  pride  iu  their  aocuiTkcy  of  singing,  and  frequently 
have  at  ihuir  command  several  hundred  tribal  songs,  oa  the  number 
of  native  songs  in  a  tribe  is  always  veiy  large. 

The  baritone  and  mezzo  sopi-ano  are  more  ccrnimon  than  the 
btghor  or  lower  class  of  voices.  The  hat>it  of  singing  in  the  open 
air  to  the  accompaniment  of  percussion  instruments  tentis  to  strain 
tlie  voice  to  the  detriment  of  its  sweetness  of  tone  and  mobility 
of  expression.  There  is  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ludino 
singer  to  render  piano  or  forte  passages,  or  to  swell  and  din)inisb 
a  lone,  although  this  is  sometiioes  noticeable  in  love  songs.  Wlien 
more  than  one  person  take  part  in  a  song  tlie  voices  are  always  in 
unison  ;  iho  drtt'i^renlqualilieaof  the  male  and  fetnalu  voice  itrtngoiit 
harmonic  elfucts  whicli  are  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  the  women 
naing  the  falsetto ;  the  chor<)  usually  presents  to  llie  ear  two  or 
three  octaves  struck  simultaneously,  and  one  becomes  aware  of  over 
tones. 

The  Indian  enjoys  the  etTeot  produced  by  vibi-ntions  of  the  voice, 
upon  a  prolonged  note,  he  will  give  a  throbbing  tremolo  not  unlike 
the  sound  oblaioed  by  vibrating  the  string  ofa  'cello  while  passing 
over  it  the  bow  in  an  undulating  movement.  In  the  love  song 
the  singer  sometimes  waves  his  band  slowly  to  and  from  his  mouth 
to  break  the  How  of  the  breach  and  produce  pulsations  ;  the  tremolo 
of  the  voice  does  not  break  tlie  tone  to  his  ear,  as  do  the  vibrations 
produced  by  striking  the  piano  strings.  I  have  nientionetl  theditD- 
culty  which  besots  the  Indian  the  firat  time  be  bears  bis  tribal  songs 
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pinyed  upon  the  ptano;  Ills  trouble  iviLti  the  Instrument  lins  gener- 
ally been  removed  by  ray  ainging  a  few  bars  with  the  piano;  tlius 
Iixl  by  the  voice  upon  the  tne1o>ly,  be  bas  easily  folluwed  it  to  the 
en<l.  One  tlay  a  Forica  wliu  hait  been  strugj^ling  with  a  piauo  rcn- 
(Icnng  of  a  weU-knuwo  song  said  : 

"The  Oinuhns  and  Ponuas  ftpeak  the  aainc  language,  yet  there  Is 
aoinctliiiig  I  cannot  ex|ilain  whi<;h  inaki'-s  a  (litri'reni'e,  so  that  nre 
Poncos  can  alwaya  tell  even  in  the  dark  nhen  it  is  an  Oinalin  sjicak- 
Ing.  It  ifl  IheHame  way  with  this  piano  and  the  songs,  their  raueio 
Is  familiar,  yet  when  you  play  llicm  it  is  liketlio  Omaha  speaking  ; 
when  lliey  aresnng  it  is  like  the  Ponca  talking." 

Words  clearly  enunciated  in  singing  break  the  melody  to  the  In- 
flian  ear  and  mar  the  music.  They  any  of  us  that  we  "talk  agieat 
deal  ns  ne  sing."  Comparatively  few  Indian  songs  arc  supplied 
with  words,  and  when  they  ai-e  so  supplier],  the  words  are  frequently 
taken  apart  or  modified  so  as  to  make  them  more  melodious ;  more- 
over, the  selection  of  the  words  and  their  arrangement  do  not 
always  corres|>ond  to  that  which  obtains  in  ordinary  speech.  A 
majority  of  the  songs,  however,  are  furnished  almost  wholly  with 
syllables  which  are  not  parts  or  even  fragments  of  words  but 
sounds  thnt  leiul  themselves  easily  to  singing  and  arc  without  dcQ- 
uite  meaning;  yet  when  a  composer  has  once  set  syllables  to  bis 
song,  they  aie  never  changed  or  transposed  but  preserved  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  we  wouUi  observe  in  niaintainin<^  tlie  integrity  of 
a  poem.  These  syllalilca  are  vowel  sounds  both  open  ami  nasal, 
the  initial  letter  being  generally  h,  th,  or  y.  While  a  desire  for  eu- 
phony directs  the  conscious  clioice  of  the  initial  letter,  yet  a  study 
of  the  use  of  these  letters  seems  to  indicate  tlint  the  feeling  to  be 
expressed  controls  in  a  raeasuro  Ike  selecUonofthe  syilnblos.  The 
dowing  fiae  ha  he  hi  ho  ha  or  lUkae  atJtee  lend  themselves  to  the 
gentler  emotions;  these  sounds  aje  common  in  the  love-songs,  the 
funeral  song,  and  when  the  singer  brealbea  bts  deaire  for  the 
strengthening  of  hia  own  life  from  sources  beyond  his  sight,  or 
seeks  to  expreas  his  aspiration  toward  the  ideal;  yah  yae  yee  yi 
permit  aharp  explosive  tones,  and  these  syllables  are  generally  em- 
ployed when  warlike  emotions  are  excited. 

The  nso  of  these  syllables  and  Lhe  management  of  the  words  of 
the  songs  reveal  a  striving  toward  poetic  expression  in  measured 
language.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
music,  the  words  of  a  song  are  frcqucully  lakeu  apart  and  uiclodt- 
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o«9  s^-llftbles  Ititerpoacfl,  giving  to  the  newl^-  formed  word  a  monfi- 
ure  it  dill  not  posaesa  in  ordinary  spRet'li ;  accfmts  too  are  cli.inged 
to  meet  llie  exigencica  or  tityihna,  and  elHptlcAl  phrases  are  used  ; 
moreover  there  is  often  an  answering  sound  attlieend  ofrepontetl 
phrases  nia<le  by  adding  a  syllable;  Ibis  suggests  thai  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion  calU  for  rhyme.  We  seem  here  to  corae  upon  the 
beginnings  of  versification,  to  hare  found  the  little  springs  of  feel- 
ing and  expression  tliat  lie  at  the  source  of  the  mighty  stream  of 
poetrj'. 

T\te  following  example  will  illustrate  the  foregoing: 

Na-g'tue  WA-A.r,    Captive  Song  No.  1. 

Ahyae-zlinm-mne  Mo;* 
Ahj-ae  zhum-mac  fAo/ 
Ahyae-zhura-mae  fho; 
Hin  I      We-sa-lliun  nu-kae-dae ; 
Ahyac-zhnm-mae  tho; 
Ahyae-zhnni-mae  tho. 

This  song  is  sung  l>y  the  leader  of  a  war  pnrly  when  disaster  or 
death  seems  inevitable,  and  victory  is  to  be  pluclied  from  defeat  only 
by  the  most  daring  and  heroic  efTorts.  Under  such  cireitmstancos, 
or  when  death  alone  can  be  the  issue  of  a  comlmt,  lliese  strains  are 
sung  to  nerve  the  waiTior  to  do  his  utmost.  The  aong  awakens  in 
tho  memory  of  the  soldier  the  Joy  at  his  birth,  when  his  sister  came 
to, his  mother's  retired  tent  and  seeing  tlie  new-horn  infarit,  with  a 
cry  of  dchght  and  endearment  exclaimed;  "My  Biotlier  I  A  miiu 
lies  there:"  A  man,  who  will  ever  guard  from  danger  and  hunger  and 
death.  The  thought  of  that  home  juy  and  trust  stimulates  the 
waiTior  beset  by  <)anger8  to  defy  death  and  fultit  the  prcdiclion  at 
bis  birth. 

Tiie  phrase  Aliyae-zhum-mae  tho  is  elliptical,  made  so  to  acconl 
with  the  rhytlim  of  the  music.  The  spoken  wor\U  wouhl  Ike  Ahyne- 
zhura-nie  ha.  In  the  song  the  phrase  is  oratorlenl,  me  is  mndo 
mac  ;  ha,  denoting  the  close  of  the  sentence,  is  changed  for  cupliony 
to  the  musical  syllable  tho;  the  phrase  as  sung  conveys  something 
more  than  the  literal  meaning  of  tho  words  ''they  may  hnvu  said ;" 
*^Have  they  not  said,"  is  the  true  signification ;  and  the  ideal  of  a 

■  TbroughonI  UiU  monoirrat>)i  nU  UBilcltol  •rUnbles,  sre  nol  pniU  of  words  tint  roit«. 
loml  sylUbltM  nliboul  d«llnilo  meantng,  «■  deMrilwd  In  Uw  UtxL 
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mnn'ft  cnrecr  is  set  ns  a  gem  in  the  words  "Hin  !  wc>nn-tlinn  nii*ktte- 
dae,"  My  BroUier!  He  is  a  man  I  Ilin,  is  n  remiiiii)0  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure.  We-sa-lbiiti  or  we-lha-tliuu,  a  term  of  eiulearracnt 
used  hy  an  elder  sit^ter  to  her  younger  broUici-  eqiiivaleul  lo.  niy  dear 
brotlier.  Nti-kne  dae,  nu,  man,  kae-<ltie,  lliu  stillls  indicating  the 
poBilton  of  Ibe  infant,  lying  down.  Tliroiigb  Uieee  linea  twines 
the  poetry  of  thought  and  exprenxion,  Hfmple  as  a  iv'ild  flower  and 
as  delicate  ;  the  miisin  anjiistH  the  tender  verse  and  l^enrs  the  weight 
oftlie  thonglit.  '^Ahyae-zlinm-mae  tfio"  in  the  tliree  mnsie-al  phrases 
with  tl)c  bold  on  tho  in  the  third  bar  of  each  phrase,  sounds  tlie  cntl 
of  tbc  mnn's  birth  propliccy,  the  long-ccboing  notes  carry  t)io 
Iboiigbts  over  the  plains  and  the  forest*  lliat  have  known  his  foot- 
ateps,  where  dwell  llie  omniscient  birds  Uint  wntc-li  ovur  the  brave 
man.  taking  note  of  his  deeds.'  The  musical  Ircatmcntof  Uiese  same 
words  when  they  follow  the  fourth  phratte  makes  them  simply  nar- 
rative, Imt  in  the  last  three  bars  tbc  wonls  become  again  signitlenntt 
taking  on  a  deeper  meaning,  one  that  partakesof  an  oracular  char- 
acter, OS,  '-Have  they  not  said,  A  man  1"  TheclimaT  of  both  ^wem 
and  Bong  Is  in  this  last  phrase  anti  It  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  any- 
oiie  following  the  words  and  ronsic. 

The  AVa-oo  wa-an  (woman  songs)  resemble  our  ballads.  They 
are  narrative  and  tell  of  happenings  in  the  life  of  ibe  composer, 
sndf  aa  their  name  implies,  are  experiences  of  young  men  and 
women.  They  are  sung  by  young  men  when  in  each  others'  com- 
pany and  are  seldom  overlieard  by  women,  almost  never  by  women 
of  high  character;  men  In  mature  life,  unless  of  the  old  beanx 
class,  forego  these  songs,  as  the  Wa-oo  wa-an  belong  to  that  season 
in  a  man's  career  when  *'ivild  oats"  are  said  to  be  sown.  Jlany 
of  Ibem  are  quite  pleasing  both  as  to  music  and  vei-siflcation,  a 
few  are  vulgar,  and  some  are  humorous. 

Foronr  understanding  of  these  songs,  aknowlcdge  of  Indian  cns- 
toms  and  modes  of  living  is  necessary,  for  these  ai*e  all  Implied  in 
the  situations  which  give  {wint  to  the  ballads.  To  the  tent  or  lodge 
come  few  young  men  except  the  kindre^l  of  the  family,  and  as 
among  the  Omahas  marriage  in  the  gens  of  the  father  and  subgens 
of  the  mother  Is  forbidden,  there  is  little  chance  for  a  girl  to  meet 
in  her  parents'  tent  a  lover  and  be  openly  wooed  by  him.     Court- 

*  TlMMbCrda  Are  repnicnicd  in  the  pack  ucd  to  tetUng  *  wtirrlor'*  record  Mcord* 
iBjt  to  Uie  rites  uT  tbc  T«nt  at  War. 
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tng  in  nlwa^-fi  fn  secret,  ttie  lovers  naually  meeltng  at  the  spring 
nrbither  the  girls  go  in  the  earlj''  morning  and  at  evening  Tor  the 
family  supply  of  trater.  The  lover,  hon-evor,  is  apt  to  hannfc  tlie 
abode  of  his  sweetlieart  to  vatch  ber  movements  from  some  hid- 
den vantage  point,  and  at  the  dawn  his  love-song  mity  bo  heard 
echoing  over  the  bills.  Sometimes  lie  sings  in  the  evening  to  let 
the  maiden  knon  of  his  presence.  Girls  find  ways  of  learning 
who  are  the  young  men  seeking  tJiem,  and  tUey  also  in  their  turn 
watch  tlieae  lovers  secretly  and  either  flirt  a  little  or  entertain  a 
seriona  regaid  for  llie  yonng  wooer.  All  tiiis  little  drama  takes 
place  covertly,  no  elder  is  made  a  conHtlant ;  girls,  however,  some* 
times  compare  notes  with  each  other.  Generally  an  honorable 
conrtship  ends  in  a  more  or  less  speedy  elopement  and  ninrrlage, 
bat  Uiero  aro  men  and  women  who  piefer  dalliance,  and  it  is  Ihia 
class  that  furnish  the  heroes  and  heroines  or  the  Wa-oo  wa-ntt. 

In  the  following  example,  No.  2,  na  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
Bong  is  without  any  setting.  There  is  no  description  of  the  hero- 
ine or  of  her  siirronndinga,  her  lament  only  is  given,  a  lament  ad- 
dressed to  the  lover  who,  having  won  her,  holds  so  full  possenmon 
of  her  tttonghta  that  she  has  unconsciously  betrayed  her  relation 
to  him.  The  picture  of  the  song  is  one  common  in  In<lian  Mfc. 
The  twilight  is  deepening,  the  evening  meal  is  over,  tlie  father  and 
mother,  the  grandparents,  the  uncle,  the  brothers  nnd  sisters  are 
all  gathered  about  the  cheerful  fire,  whose  smoke  curls  lazily  up 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  nnd  the  children  and  puppies  are 
sleepy  in  the  quiet  restfulnesaof  the  hour.  The  elder  daughter  sits 
demurely  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  tier  fingers  idling  over  a  bit 
of  porcupine  quill  embroidery  she  can  no  longer  see  to  work  upon, 
her  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  youth  who  lias  wooed  her  more  ar> 
dently  than  prudence  would  sanction ;  npon  this  peaceful  scene 
falls  the  clear  voice  of  a  singer  as  ho  passes  on  to  the  try  sting  place. 
The  girl  iioars  the  well-known  tones  and  the  blowl  niuuttls  to  her 
check  and  her  heart  beats  fast,  the  old  men  about  the  fire  carelessly 
■ak;  ^"Wlio  is  that  singing?"  tiie  girl  in  Ibe  stress  of  her  emotion 
nnconscioualy  lets  slip  from  her  lips  the  name  of  her  lover.  At  the 
wort)  all  eyes  turn  upon  her  and  she  realizes  what  she  has  done  and 
her  confusion  gives  place  to  anger  at  her  lack  of  self-control,  so  when 
she  meets  her  lover  she  reproaclifnlly  tells  him  of  her  betrayal  of 
their  secret.  Tlie  song  iseomposed  by  the  vain  youth  who  in  it  re- 
hearses his  conquest  to  his  companions. 
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Dft-dun  u  e-fa^-faoa  bMb-fcc-tfaM,  Am 
Dft-dun  itB  e-lM-tin  beaMce-ttee,  (Am 
Ha«^  de  oo-tb*-g'tJui.-«it  thaa  ^tim^bae  we-b*tJi*-d«e  tluM ;  Ua« 
Da^dBit  M  e-ba-han  bcftb-ke-UMe :  Aa  hi 
Ae-bM-iD -Ue  rJUf !  ftb'be^laa  mt-hm  nc-kae  Uim;  Oat 
Tfa-gua-tba-tiM  ae-bae  ae-ka«  tliae;  cAae 
£-zba-2bae  we-b'lha^iae  thmt :  (Aa  Ai. 


Da-dan,  an  cxdimatioa  for  whtcb  Ibere  is  no  exaet  Enfltsh 
•qoiTaletil,  lite  wonl  ilenolca  truoble  Id  Ibe  aenie  of  a  fear  oTood- 
■eqtieacea,  if  ooe  knew  of  a  frieod  vbo  was  pUciog  himself  in  an 
equivfica]  relalioa  Dawina  migbt  naUiralljr  be  qm(I  to  «xpn!w  tbe 
dreafl  of  bia  futara  sbanse.  Na,  an  abbreviation  of  ae-na,  an  ex- 
oUination  of  rarpriae.  fo  tbe  two  nclamaUons  da-doa  na,  ibe 
girl  glres  roice  to  Iter  appreltension  nnd  ber  snrprise  ibat  she  sbniibl 
bare  allowed  berwlf  to  Jo  as  slie  did,  there  ia  alw  nn  implied 
aeir-reproocb«  and  a  reflection  u|>on  her  lover..  E-lut-huK,  known; 
be-al^ke-lhac.  I  bavc  maile  mjself.  Tbe  Ilalicized  wonts  at  tlw 
oimI  of  Uie  lines  ar%  musical  sjrllables.  Uan-ab-de,  last  night;  oo- 
thA-g*Uia-ati,  you  sang,  literally,  shouted  ;  Ihun,  is  a  portion  o(  the 
word  tae-tliiiHHle,  when  ;  e-zlia-zbae,  name ;  we-b'thanlae,  I  spoke 
yoor,  or  I  called  your ;  tbae,  tiM  feminine  tamination  of  a  sentence. 
Ae-bae-in-tac,  who  U  it ;  ab-be-dan,  when  they  said  ;  ae-bae  mtykae, 
I  Mid  aUting  ;  tbae,  the  feminine  termiuation  of  the  sentence.  Wa- 
gaii>Uia-ma,  ibe  lover's  name,  tlie  final  syllable  ma  being  a  suffix 
iodicaling  that  Wo-gnn-tha  waa  moving,  passing  along;  ae-liae 
nie-kae,  I  said  tilting  ;  thae,  feminine  tcnninalion  of  the  sentence. 
K-xha-zbae,  name;  we^b'tba <Ue,  I  spoke  your;  thae,  feminine  ter- 
mination of  the  sentence. 

in  onttnary  a|»eecli  the  feminine  termination  of  a  sentence  is  hae, 
oorre»i>onding  to  the  mascaline  ha ;  in  oratory  the  men  nse  tlia,  in- 
stead of  ha,  and  women  thae,  rather  than  hae.  In  the  poem«  tbae, 
the  formal  word,  is  ased,  and  tends  to  give  dramatic  feeling  to  the 
lines.  The  sylltibles  fAa«  Ma  are  added  for  rhythm  and  Ai  is  used 
tn  place  of  the  usual  tfto-e  which  marks  the  close  of  Iho  first  part ; 
hi  is  also  used  at  the  close  of  the  lost  line  inuteiul  of  the,  wliicb 
generally  imlicatea  that  the  song  is  finished. 

In  the   following  transtation   the  exclamaliou   and  syllables  are 
retained,  as  no  adequate  rendering  of  them  is  possible, 
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I)a-<lun'na  I  I  liavo  nmile  in3'8eir  known  ;  thful 
Da-(lim'na  I  I  have  matle  myat^iir  known ;  thaet 
Last  night  when  you  sang,  X  uttered  your  nnraef  Utae! 
Dfl-dnnnn  I  I  have  ma^lc  myself  known  :  tha!  hi. 
•'Wlio  is  it  tliat  sings?"  tkw.'  they  saiil,  and  I  sitting  there,  (/«!«/ 
*'Wa-gun-tha  fa  padsing"    I  said  ;  thael 
It  was  your  name  I  uttered !  tha  hi. 

The  Birnctiire  of  the  song  reveals  a  groping  after  metrical  form> 
and  the  choice  of  the  tvords  as  well  as  their  aiTangcment,  whiclj  is 
not  colloquial,  indicates  a  desire  to  express  the  story  efTectivcly 
and  to  lift,  it  aliove  the  commonplace.  The  use  of  tlie  nytlnblo 
that  as  s  musical  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  line  is  notcnorlljy. 
The  introduction  of  tba«  in  the  iiftb  line  After  Ae-bae-iu-tae, 
"Who  is  it  that  sings?"  has  the  effect  of  a  sigh,  adding  druumtic 
expression  and  a  touch  of  pathos  to  the  narrative.  The  opvoing 
lines  presenting  at  once  the  theme  of  the  song,  resemble  iu  a  strik- 
ing nmcner  the  chorud  of  ft  Scotch  ballad  that  always  seta  forth 
the  centrtil  thought  or  feeling,  around  which  idl  the  circumHtances 
of  tlie  story  cluster.  In  the  ludian  song,  however,  tliere  is  no  elab* 
oration  in  literary  form,  and  the  music  is  eqiinlly  simple ;  the  thought, 
the  scene,  the  melody,  come  without  warning  or  prelude,  brcuthe 
out  their  burden  and  are  gono  almost  before  a  listener  of  our  own 
race  realizes  their  presence. 

Examples  of  nascent  poetry  could  be  multiplied,  were  furUier  il- 
lustratiou.  oecessary,  to  show  that  the  Ouiahuii  bad  begun  to  use  sim- 
ple metrical  forms.  Their  oratory  and  many  of  their  ordinary  figiires 
of  speech  afford  abundant  proof  of  their  poetic  feeling ;  jn  their 
songs  we  see  indications  (hat  the  demand  of  the  rhythm  of  emotion 
for  an  answering  expression  in  measured  language  wn«  more  or  lean 
consciously  recognized,  but  we  fail  to  find  evidence  of  the  sustained 
intellectual  effort  essential  to  the  development  of  poetic  art. 

The  following  collection  sliows  how  pervasive  were  the  Omaha 
songs  not  only  in  the  social  and  political  forms  of  tho  tribe  but  in 
permeating  the  avocations  of  the  people,  and  the  beliefs  and  aa- 
piratious  of  the  individual  Indian. 
The  songs  fall  into  three  groups : 
I.     CLASS  SONGS. 
II.     SOCIAL  SONGS. 
lU.    IN  DI\'I  DUAL  SONGS. 
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Tlie  first  grotip  embraces  the  Bongs  of  the  Sncred  Pole,  and 
Biitfulo  Hiilo  ;  the  Uac-de-wn-che  orniinni\l  tribiil  ilftuce  :  those  per- 
tiiiiiiiig  lolhc  rilcsoftheTeiitof  Wrtr;aiid  the  riUiil  of  the  HlUngor 
the  Tiibal  Pipes.  Those  songs  arc  either  religious  or  ritualistic  and 
are  sung  only  by  the  iniliatwl,  or  by  tlw  members  of  certain  Biib- 
genles  liiiving  charge  of  sacred  or  of  Lribitl  ccremoiiieH. 

The  second  gronp  includes  songs  belonging  to  the  Poo-g'Uinn, 
Hae-thn-ska,  To-ka-lo,  Ma-wa-Kla-ne,  and  olUer  secnlar  or  secret 
societies  ;  also  all  dance  and  game  songs ;  the  songs  of  the  Wa-wan 
or  ceremony  of  llie  Pipes  of  Fellowship;  and  the  Fuiicrnl  song. 
These  songs  arc  always  sung  by  companies  of  persons ;  the  last  two 
are  souK'whal  religious  io  character,  hot  arc  not  sacerdotal. 

To  the  third  groH[i  lielong  the  In-g'lliunn-n-an  (Tlmndcr  songs), 
and  those  which  relate  to  Mystery,  to  Dix-ams,  and  lo  tlie  Sweat 
Lodge ;  Na-g'the  wa-pn  (Captive  or  Death  songs)  ;  Steliasee  (Wolf 
or  Uiave  songs)  ;  Wae-lo/i  wa-aii  (Woninn's  songs  of  Sorrow) ; 
Love  lays  ;  Hongs  of  Tlmnka,  and  llio  Prayer  taught  every  Omaha 
child  by  its  parents  and  used  throughout  life  by  the  whole  tribe. 
These  songs  pertain  to  Individual  hopes,  desires,  or  experiences  and 
they  arc  generally  sung  as  solos. 

I.    CLASS  SONGS. 

SOKHS  or  THE  BACRKD  POLE  AKD  TUK  BUrrALO  RIPK. 

The  Omaha  tribe  lived  in  the  buffalo  country,  and  their  hunting 
of  this  game  was  governed  by  well  detlncd  rules  and  regulaliona 
which  were  obligatory  npon  every  member  of  the  tribe,  were  Hg- 
orously  enforced,  and  any  disobo<1icnco  vras  severely  punished  by 
olllfers  appointed  to  execute  the  laws.  Early  inMtily  Ihc  entire  tribe 
nioveit  out  of  their  village  under  a  leader  who  had  been  ceremoni* 
Dusly  placed  in  command.  Upon  this  man  rested  tlie  sole  respon- 
sibility of  directing  the  movements  of  the  tribe,  of  selecling  their 
camping  places,  of  searching  for  the  ganiPf  and  of  regulating  the 
mannor  of  hunting  and  securing  fwxl.  He  was  held  accountable 
for  everything  that  happened,  for  the  attacks  of  enemies  without, 
and  for  quarrels  within,  even  down  to  the  fighting  of  tlie  dogs.  If 
disasters  occurred  the  leader  was  deposed ,  for  it  was  considered  that 
his  prayers  wore  ineffectual,  and  ho  was  not  In  fuvur  wilh  the  Uu* 
seen  Powers.  The  tribe,  when  moving,  kcjit  well  together  and 
often  stretched  out  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  waa  guarded 
by  picki>(l  men  detailed  from  tlie  bravest  of  the  warriors  ;  this 
soldier  police  force  not  only  looked  out  for  lurking  enemies,  but 
U9 
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preventefl  any  man  slipping  fnmi  the  ranks  Tor  a  private  liiint.  All 
the  rules  iesi)e<:ttng  the  inovemRnts  of  the  tribe  on  Iho  annual  hunt 
were  bftsed  ui>on  the  prinolple  that  the  liberty  of  the  iniliviilnal 
must  bo  subordinated  to  tite  iroiraro  of  the  communily,  and  there- 
fore no  one  for  bis  periionni  pleasure  or  gniii  was  permitlcd  to  in- 
fringe any  of  Uie  limc-honorcd  rcitidalions.  The  Lca<ler  traveled 
apart  flt  one  side,  in  prayerfut  con  14.- m  plat  ion  of  the  duties  vhicli 
devolveil  npon  lilui.  Ills  ofUcc  vtas  one  of  tlie  most  coveted 
within  the  trilml  gift  and  was  also  one  of  the  most  onerons. 

After  the  tiilw  hod  secnreil  an  ample  store  of  meat,  autfiuient  to 
meet  the  rpqnirementa  of  the  winter  season,  the  feativtil  of  Thanks- 
giving took  plare  ;  on  this  occasion  the  Sacred  Pole  and  the  Buffalo 
Hide  were  taken  from  their  tents  and  became  the  central  ubJ('<:Ui  in 
the  ceremony.  Tlic  Wa-hrae'linc-laij,a  sub-genaof  the  llti;i>{n^<>ns, 
bad  charge  of  the  Pole  and  its  tent  and  the  Wa-sha-ha-tan  another 
auligens  carwl  for  the  Hide  and  its  lent.  To  the  llitrign  was  en- 
trusled  lite  preservation  of  the  ritual  and  songs  of  the  Pule,  and  no 
one  In  tlic  tribe  except  a  mule  motnlierof  this  gens  had  the  right 
to  sing  these  hubae  wa-an  or  sacml  songs.' 

Song  No.  3  was  sung  when  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  Pole 
was  aVjotit  to  take  place,  and  wa<)  a  call  to  the  people  t«  gather  lo- 
gctlier  to  witness  the  rite.  Some  of  the  words  iire  evidenlty  moil- 
iGed  so  as  to  be  more  musical,  as  in  the  first  line  where  Ae-lme  when 
repeated  is  clange<l  to  tliaeline;  **Ae-hno  tlme-hae"  being  more 
euphonious  and  (lowing  than  ne-liae  ae-hae. 

Ae-hae  lliae-liae  tha 
Ac-gan  sbu-ku-tha-liH  nnz-2liin*ga 

Ae-h:ie  thae-liae  tka 
Mun-da-ha  ae-ah  Im-dati  ae-aL 

Ae-hae  thac-hae  tha» 

Ae-hac,  I  bid  or  command;  Ac  guij,  therefore;  shu-Ua  tha-ha,  in  a 
group  ;  nuz-shin-ga,  stand  ye ;  Mu»-da-ha  ia  un  obsolete  word,  as  ta 
Rc-ah,  the  meaning  however  seems  to  be,  gather,  come  nearer; 
ba-daii,  and;  the  word  ac-gtin  is  diUlL'uIt  l<>  translate,  it  implies 
that  the  lliuiga  liaviug  been  fornialiy  requested  by  the  chiefs  to 
perform  this  ceremony  ae-gim  (therefore)  the  people  on  their  part 
are  to  gather  and  stand  near  the  aacreil  tent  and  witness  it. 

<  A  fiiil  tipc.otint  ot  the  I'ula  or  W«-hrftc'-tinv  nnil  ttis  eercmonlM  oooaoet«t|  wIlIi  II, 
ntnl  nil  oUicr  rkleji  |i«iialoin(  to  U)e  tfttrt  nlU  be  given  In  ■  nignugTii)»)i  eoDCleO  "  Tha 
OiujUiu.** 

S4» 
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I  bid  I  bid  tha 
Tliereroro,  shall  jc  all  stand  in  a  group 
I  bid  I  bid  tha 
Gallier  yo  nearer,  come  liilbert  come ! 
I  bid  I  bill  tha. . 

Tlie  followiog  aongr  No.  4,  was  sung  cTuriug  tbe  painting  oflbe 
Sacred  Pole. 

Zbe-da  kc-tbnc  zbc-da  ke-tbae  hae  fiM 
Kum-pcab  ke-tbae  kum-peab  ke-lbue  hae  Jiae 

Zlie-da,  red ;  ke-tbae,  I  make ;  kum-peah^  comely,  plensanl  to 
look  upon. 

I  make  the  Pole  red  and  comely  to  look  upon. 

There  are  a  number  of  ritual  songs  I>elDnging-to  tbifi  ceremony 
wbJcb  tell  of  tlie  creation  and  growth  of  tlie  corn;  Ibe  music  of 
these,  like  tlie  foregoing  example,  is  of  the  chant  order. 

On  [he  thir^i  day  of  tbeThankt«giving  festival  the  Hae-de-wa-che 
or  tribal  dance  look  place  conducted  by  tbe  Inkac-sabbaegens;  the 
singing  of  the  songs  was  the  duty  of  the  '\Va-the-go-xhno  subgeus. 
The  dance  was  highly  dramatic  especiaUy  that  part  wherein  tbe 
past  experiences  of  the  warriors  were  depicted.  Tlie  aeene  was  full 
of  action  and  color,  the  whole  tribe  took  part  in  it;  every  one 
was  in  gala  drcas,  there  was  banlly  an  Omaha  too  old  or  too  young 
not  to  have  upon  liim  some  token  of  festivity.  Fragments  of  an- 
cient tribal  rites  are  discernible  in  this  dance,  as  well  as  bits  of 
tribal  history;  the  music  however  presents  little  of  interest  it  being 
simple  in  rhythm,  and  tltted  to  the  movements  of  the  dancing  men 
and  women  as  they  pass  m  a  vast  circle  around  a  pole,'  the  male 
singers  and  drummers  sitting  at  its  base. 

The  Call  to  the  Hae-tle-wa-cbe  No.  6  is  peculiar  and  noteworthy. 
Its  melodious  cadences  suggest  tbe  echo  of  some  well  uigb  forgotten 
song  which  belonged  possibly  to  an  obsolete  rite  that  has  long  since 
been  loet  or  merged  in  this  dance  of  the  tribe. 

Zha-wa  e-ba  o-ba  ha 
Ae-hae 

are  the  words.    Zha-wa  is  an  abridgment  of  oo-zba-wa,  to  rejoice; 
eba,  come ;  ae-hac,  I  i-ommand. 

1  Tha  |iai«  D*pil  inth«  HMMlv-wft-ohe  1«  aotthaSMnd  Poto|balon««ulfbr  Ui«gew 
•loD  wlib  pocolUroanmouic*. 
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Cornel  Come  and  rejoice  I 
I  bid  you ! 

The  TTords  in  the  danoe  song,  No.  6,  aie,  Ae-bae  wa-na-ahae,  I 
command,  soldterB.  The  bidding  was  from  the  Iii-kae-sabbae 
gens  to  the  soldiera  of  the  tribe  to  take  part  in  the  dauce. 

80X0B  or  THR  TEXT  OF  WAR. 

The  'Wae-jiu-Bte  gens  liad  charge  of  the  Tent  of  "War  whereiu 
were  preserved  certain  articles  used  in  those  rit^  which  were  9up- 
po«ied  to  teat  the  tnitlifulueas  of  a  warrior's  recital  of  hia  deeds  of 
valor.  One  of  these  articles  was  n  skin  case  or  pack  fashioued  in 
the  symbolic  form  of  &  bird  and  containing  the  skins  of  a  number 
of  birds  Riipposed  to  poascAS  warlike  instincts.  Tlieae  birtis  in 
their  flight  over  the  e&rtii  watched  and  noted  all  valorous  deeds,  bo 
when  a  man  boasted  or  exapgorated  as  he  told  his  tale  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  pack,  his  untnithfulncsa  waa  brought  to  light  by  these 
birds  who  caused  the  reed  which  he  was  required  to  drop  upon  the 
pack  to  roll  off  to  the  ground.  The  rites  of  the  Teut  of  War  are 
allied  to  those  ceremonies  connected  with  the  hearing  of  the  flrst 
thunder  peal  In  the  apriag-timc.  There  arc  indications  of  a  kinship 
of  ideas  and  emotions  between  the  songs  of  the  Wnr-Tent  ceremony 
and  the  Ing'thau  wa-an  (thmider  songs)  :'  the  latter,  being  the  ex- 
prctfsiou  of  an  individual  appeal  to  the  unseen  powers,  are  more 
varied  and  tuucful ;  the  former,  belonging  to  a  ceremonial  are,  of 
necessity  restricted  aud  formal,  resembling  a  chant  rather  Ihnn  a 
melody.  Theiie  diflcreuccti,  however,  do  not  conceal  the  likuueBS 
between  the  twoclaascsof  songs,  and  there  is  reason  toltelieve  that 
the  resemblance  has  an  historical  basis,  and  tliat  the  chants  of  the 
Tent  of  War  were  once  Thunder  songs  of  individuals  which  became 
in  the  lapfle  of  years  mmlitled  to  suit  tlie  ritual  as  sung  during  the 
trutli-testing  rites  of  Uie  Tent  of  War. 

The  following  No.  7  is  an  example  nf  the  songs  peilaining  to 
these  rites.  The  words  refer  to  the  mythical  form  and  weapon  of 
Thunder. 

The-te-gan.  num-pae-wa-thae !  3a. 
»  The-te-gau  num-pae-wa-thae  1  ya 

The-te-gan  num-pae-wa-tbae !  ga 
The-tc-gan  wae-tin  kae  g'the-hiin  ke  num-pac-wa-thoe  !  ja 

The-te-gan  uum-pae-wa-thnc !  ga. 


1  Tbwe  Bong*  ara  Nos.  lb,  TV,  77. 
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Tbe-te-gBj),  your  gnadfMber;  nm»*twe-n-lbMt  faufu]  tobe- 
boU  :  wM-t'm,  dab ;  kae,  long ;  gthe-lmi,  Ufl»  his;  ke,  when. 

Yoar  Gnarlfntfaer  fear^  lo  behold  uhel  ga 
ToQr  Grnntlfatber  fenrfn]  to  heboid  U  be !  j^a 
Yonr  OmoHfaUier  fearful  to  behold  U  be !  ya 
Wb«a  joqr  Grandfather  lifts  faw  loogclab  be  is  feufal  to  bdold !  pa 
Your  Graodfatber  fearful  to  behold  is  be !  ^ 

ft  In  tmij  in  ritiutl*,  or  tb«  songs  of  m  religious  c«reinoDy  that  there 
U  cvfr  »ay  |tirttihng  of  the  gods,  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  tbe 
imaginatioD  and  stir  tlie  eniotUms  of  awe  or  fear.  In  this  sottg 
not  only  ie  'Hiunder  addr^ssfd,  but  his  powerfal  aooeatorb  aro 
called  lo  mii>iJ.  Myths  t«U  of  tliesc  woitderfal  beings  wbo  oome- 
timea  doscenilcd  to  avenge  wrong  doing  and  this  song  recalls  a  lime 
when  T)ii)n<lLT  warred  sgainst  man. 

Ttie  iiiiisic  of  Uk  rituftt  of  ailing  tbe  Tribal  Pipes  is  lost  Tbe 
keeping  of  this  ritual  was  tlie  hereditary  charge  of  certain  members 
of  B  subgeiis  of  the  ln-slitai>-sunda  gens,  and  tlie  last  man  who  knew 
il  died  some  ytfars  ago.  it  was  a  chant  and  was  sung  without 
aocentustiun  by  the  dntm. 

All  tbe  songs  of  group  I  are  Uubne  wa-an,  sacred  songs  and  were 
Ibv  pro|N*rty  of  L-eititiu  subgentl-s  Aud  iniUatud  pirisous.  Although 
roanyoftlirse  songs,  as  those  uf  theHae-de  \ru-cbe,aud  tbe  Sacred 
I'ulo  were  ofton  learned  stealthily  by  ear,  no  persuasion  could  in* 
duce  a  man  not  uf  tbe  lu-kai-^subbiic  or  llunga  gene  lo  sing  thum  in 
tho  proseucc  of  a  nii!mbL*r  of  tithcr  of  these  geiitiis  ;  it  would  bu  as- 
suming a  right  or  tril>al  privilege,  and  as  unbecoming  an  Omaha, 
OS  for  an  obsuuru  iM;rson  among  us  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  f  unc- 
ttonH  of  uii  olllninl.  It  in  (lilllcuUt  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  these 
HongH  Hpurt  from  their  n|)proprint^  oeremouies ;  those  bore  given 
have  been  obtained  through  personal  friendship  of  tbo  singers. 


II.  SOCIAL  SONGS. 
Societips  affonled  tlio  only  opportunities  within  tbe  tribe  for  the 
lndulgiMin«  nf  the  eoclnl  instinct,  meniborship  not  being  confined  to 
nny  onf  jjn-ns;  persons  who  were  not  kindred  could  thusnipct  upon 
ItTiiirt  of  I'fiiudily.  The  various  gntlu-riniie  were  occasions  for  the 
dlspluy  of  tab-nt  nnd  the  enjoyment  of  iipjdiin&c  or  tbe  practice  of 
rite's  supenuilitrnl  in  tbeir  import.  Some  of  the  societies  bore  a 
reseuiblauce  to  our  cluba,  othors  woru  historical,  religious  orsecrcU 
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These  aasociatioiis  embraced  vithin  tbeir  membership  almost  every 
adult  man  aD<l  many  woioeu  Ui  the  tribe. 

poo-g'tucjt  bongs. 

The  Foo-g'ihnn  society  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oUlest^  niiefa 
only  were  eligible  and  a  canilulate  once  atlmitted  remaintNl  a  mem- 
ber until  death.  The  Leader  or  priiicipal  olQceT  was  that  chief  wlio 
could  coQut  the  !j;reat*r8t  uiimlwr  of  valiant  deeds,  therefore  nnlcsn 
a  man  kepi  up  his  war  record  he  could  hardly  hope  to  retain  ibis 
poaition.  Tbe  olfice  of  Keeper  of  the  Boiiga  was  held  for  life 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  to  train  hid  tjucceBi^or.  The 
songs  were  the  archives  of  the  aociety;  little  mure  than  the  name 
of  a  noted  chief  might  be  mentioned  in  the  aong  but  (be  story 
of  the  hero's  deeds  was  stored  in  the  Keeper's  memory  and  truus- 
mitted  with  the  song,  thns  the  traditions  of  the  Poo-g'thu"  preserve] 
a  pa-rtial  history  of  the  tribe.  Through  a  series  of  coincidences 
a  siiperstitioD  grew  up  that  whenever  the  Keeper  sang  one  of  the 
old  aougs  death  would  Ti-iit  his  family ;  members  therefore  l»ocame 
loath  to  take  the  responsibility  of  asking  for  them,  and  when  the 
request  was  made  it  was  accompanied  by  a  large  gift,  offered  to  atone 
for  any  ill  fortune  which  uitglit  come  upon  (be  Keeper.  It  \tt  said 
that  the  laut  time  lite  Keeper  sang  an  old  aong,  while  he  was  Kinging, 
a  Sionx  warrior  crept  stealthily  into  the  camp,  made  his  way  to 
the  BiDgeKs  tent  and  there  shot  dead  the  Keeper's  dnugtiter.  The 
society  has  been  extinct  for  alwnt  half  a  century  and  the  stories 
connected  with  the  Poo-g'tbua  .Songs  are  lost;  no  one  knows  by 
whom  they  wei-c  composed  or  the  events  they  celebrate.  The  songs 
ore  of  (wo  kinds :  those  sung  while  the  men  sat  resting,  uud  Ihoie 
which  served  as  an  accompaninicnt  to  dauclug.' 

In  Soug  No.  8,  musical  Byllables  are  usetl  in  all  the  phrases 
«xcc)>t  iu  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  scrond  part.  Kn-dn-koo- 
tha,  an  old  word  for  friend  ;  wa-ha-tim-ga,  shieltl ;  ae-idi-mne,  tliey 
Bay.  Wa-ha-tunga  was  probably  tlie  hero's  name,  aixl  the  song 
may  record  this  man's  services  m  a  frieml  bo  the  people,  or  as  a 
ehield.  The  song  is  lively,  easily  starts  tl»c  heels,  and  once  beard 
is  not  apt  to  be  forgotten ;  tJie  music  has  by  these  qualities  outlived 
its  bwdcn. 
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a  mcwmr  or  omaba  isvus  ursio. 
(■4t  ^Mik  '  VK  *l*o  fc"'  Bi^tl  ^bc  hero  irhosc  war  crj  ib 


fco-«li-tB  na-zhin ;  /Aa«, 
hn-ab  ta  na-zliin  ;  Oute^ 
Aka*  thaetha! 
A*  tkae  he  thae  ! 
jLitai  ha-«h-ta  na-zbin ;  f7ia<, 
MHuxetha! 
A*  that  he  ikae  / 

-r-i  .-Tt'Jlk.  oteA  I  corne ;  bu-jih-tn,  T  ehoiit,  I  cry ;  na-zhUf 
^^^  V^m  vmily  words  convey  to  the  Omnbathe  picture  of  the 
^^^  «JhK  w^M  be  roaches  Iiid  place  iu  the  battle  line,  shouts 
^$^  ^k^  tlkut  settde  terror  to  the  enemy. 

Wb«u  I  oome  to  my  place  I  ehoul ;  thne^ 
Whou  I  oome  to  my  place  I  about;  thtxe^ 

Ah  ae  thae  tha  ! 

Ae  thae  he  thae  I 
I  command  a.s  I  stand  and  shout ;  thae^ 

Ae  thae  tha  I 

Ae  thae  he  thae  / 

l{lhv  Mfovlngi  No.  10,  is  full  of  spirit  and  dedance,  a  real  var-song. 
8bu-pe*da  wea-trata  th»-n-a-lhae 
Shu-pe'da  wca-wa-la  tha-wa-lhae 

Pa-tba-ga-la  I 
Tha  wa  Lhae  afi  hae  thae  he 

Thae  afi  he  thae  / 
^u-(H^da,  when  I  oome;  wea-wa-ta,  tvherc;  iba-wa-thae,  do  I 
^^i  tUvm  i  Pa-tha-ga-ta,  to  the  hill  or  uiounda.* 

Where  do  I  send  them  when  I  come? 
Where  do  I  aend  them  when  I  come? 

To  tlieir  graves  1 
I  send  them  ah  hae  thae  he 

Thae  ah  he  tliae ! 
A  eong  so  full  of  bravery  could  nut  die  in  the  memory  of  a  peo- 
ul«  AS  valiant  as  the  Oniabas. 

Xhe  war-cry  at  the  close  of  these  songs  Is  not  vociferous,  but 
tffmstobeaiUIreascd  to  ttial  particular  guardian  of  the  warrior  wUicL 

■  Tbft  OmfthAB  sreototl  noHBiIs  over  Uicir  dMd. 
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Imd  Appeared  to  him  in  hia  futinga  and  wUora  token  was  always 
worn  on  bis  person  in  tbe  Lour  oT  danger.  Sucli  cries  posseased 
a  subjective  character,  they  roused  within  the  singer  the  memory 
of  bis  vigils  when  the  promise  of  supernatural  help  iu  time  of  need 
was  given,  they  nervediiiin  to  greater  power,  while  they  reminded 
his  enemy  that  he  bad  to  contend  witli  an  nnseen  ally  in  tbe  battle ; 
they  were  altogether  different  from  tlie  yell  or  whoop  ao  generally 
present  in  Indian  warfare,  and  were  used  for  a  very  ditToront  pur- 
pose. 

The  Poo-g'thnn  wa-an  constitute  the  wildest  musicof  the  Omahos 
and,  nnlitce  other  war-eongs  of  the  tribe,  they  are  marked  by  a 
rhythm,  simple  and  forceful,  and  are  quite  in  contract  with  many  of 
tiie  Iluc-tbn-ska  songs  wherein  the  rhythms  are  contesting  and 
complicated. 

HAE-TRD-SKA  BON08. 

The  origin  of  the  Hae-thu-skn  society  is  not  known,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  it  sprang  from  the  Foo-g'tbu»  and  there  are  rcaaons 
which  give  weight  to  this  view.  A  valiant  recoitl  alone  entitled  a 
man  to  admission  and  promotion  in  tbe  Hae-thu-ska ;  a  chietseeured 
no  preceilence,  for  the  society  waailemocratic  as  to  the  ittanding  of 
its  members.  Like  the  Poo-g'thun,  tlie  Uae-thu-ska  preserved  tbe 
history  of  its  members  in  its  songs ;  when  a  brave  deed  was  per- 
formed, the  society  decided  whether  it  should  bo  celebrated  and 
without  this  dictate  no  man  would  dare  permit  a  song  to  1)6  com- 
posed in  bis  honor.  When  a  favorable  decision  was  given,  the  task 
of  composing  ibu  song  devolved  upon  some  man  with  musical  talent. 
It  has  happened  tliat  the  name  of  a  man  long  dead  has  given  place 
in  a  popular  song  to  that  of  a  modern  warrior ;  this  coiihl  only  be 
done  by  the  consent  of  the  society,  which  was  seldom  given  as 
the  Omnlios  were  a%'erse  to  letting  Uie  memory  of  a  brave  man  die. 
There  are  a  few  songs  that  carry  two  names,  the  old  being  still 
remembered,  although  a  new  name  is  gradually  taking  Its  place. 
This  overlapping  offers  a  clew  as  to  the  age  of  the  song,  since  a 
man's  name  would  not  be  dropped  daring  llic  life  time  uf  any  near 
kindred  ;  it  scorns  safe  to  date  such  songs  fully  fifty  years  prior  to 
the  snb'jlitutiot]  of  the  uew  name.  Althuiigh  the  Haetlmska  bad 
noofliceof  '-Keeper  of  the  songs,"  the  songs  were  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another  with  care  as  was  also  the  story  of  tbe 
deedstbesongscommcmorated.    The  singing  was  by  sclectedmem- 
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bcra  uaUled  hjr  a  few  womni,  who  sAt  ftroand  tbe  4lnnB ;  MnDeoftbe 
•ongi  were  nong  by  tli«  wbole  Mseaibl>-,  parUcal&rlj  Uioss  owd 
in  tJie  o|)ening  Ami  closing  cvromoaiea. 

Tbc  oflIc«rsof  Uie  Hae-tliu-skaeoDiprisedft  Leader,  a  UeraLt  and 
two  Serveni  wbo  held  ttteir  places  for  lire,  or  nnlil  tbej  resigaed. 
The  iiK-etiD^f  of  the  Society  (j;enerany  took  place  once  a  montli, 
but  tbere  were  no  stated  limes.  The  Herald,  on  tbe  ereniog  of  a 
meeting,  four  liraea  Bounded  llie  call  '4iae-tba-aka !"  pr<^ooging 
tlie  last  Byllntile  wliicli  echoed  among  tlie  liilljt  and  woods,  |ir(H)uc- 
ing  iin  effect  not  uolJke  soft  moilulattng  cbordii.  The  first  art  afl«r 
Uie  memberi*  were  galliered  togetlier  was  the  preparation  of  the 
cliarvoal  for  lilactcening  the  face  In  honor  of  Thunder.  Song  No.  II 
woa  sung  as  the  box  elder  wood  charret^)  upou  tbe  fire. 

Naa-g'Uiae  thae>tae 

He-thfl-kc-uii-l,ic 

Thu»-ah-he-dae. 

Nun-g'tbe,  charcoid ;  llue*tae,  this  standing  before  me.  He-tht^ 
ke-un-tae,  to  paint  or  docomte  himself  wiUi ;  thun-ah-he-ilae  from 
un-tha-he-dae,  I  wearily  wait  or  wait  until  I  ato  wearj'.  Thesong 
ImplieH  that  Uie  warrior  is  weary  waiting  for  the  time  when  hu  shall 
go  forth  to  fight  under  Uie  shadow  or  protection  of  Thunder,  the 
god  of  War.  Tbe  minic  expreitiMrs  tbe  eagerness  of  tlic  warrior  and 
aaggOBla  the  tremulous  uioveueul  of  the  leaves  just  before  a  thun- 
der storm. 

After  Llie  painting  of  the  fuco  the  pipe  was  filled  and  then  pre- 
sented Lo  the  zenith  and  Uie  lour  jwints  of  the  compass  aa  the  as- 
sembly  joined  In  the  following  prayer  No.  12  : 

Wa-knn-da  tha-ne  ga  tliae  kae. 
Wa-kan-da  tha-ne  gn  thae  kae. 
Wa-kan-da  Uia-ne  ga  thne  kae 
Ae-ha  tha-ne  hi«-ga 

W<ie  tho  hoe  tho 

Wa-kan-dat  God;  Uia-nc  from  uc-ue,  tobacco;  ga,  here;  thae, 
tbia;  kae,  long;  ae-ba,  now;  hin-ga,  from  ivi-ga,  to  draw  with  tbe 
llpK.  Wa-kan-t1a,  we  olTer  tobacco  in  Uiis  pipe,  will  you  accept  our 
olTcring  and  smoke  it?  is  the  meaning  of  the  words.  This  prayer 
concluded  tho  opening  ceremonies. 

Tbe  evening  wu  spent  in  social  converse,  interspersed  with 
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songs  sung  as  Die  mc^rnbers  eat  at  rest ;  dunce  songs  were  Hlriick  up 
Occoaionully,  eacli  tlniu^r  acting  out  Ills  |H>rHonul  exjicrienucs,  or 
tbe  story  of  the  song  tlialwas  lieing  iung.  When  a  naiuo  occurred 
in  asong  Iho  di  iim  ceased  and  the  voices  alone  can-ind  tlie  music. 
Food  was  always  prcpnrcd  in  tbe  prcsotioc  of  tite  assembly  ;  nlien 
It  was  ready  to  bo  servc<l  No.  13  was  flung,  wliMc  tlic  servers  per- 
forroed  a  daoce  peculiar  to  ttiis  part  of  tUe  evening's  ceremony. 
On  tian  tline-tne  ne-dae  tlio. 
En-da- koo-tlia  ne-dae  tLo. 

Ou-lian,  cooked  food,  or  the  one  who  cooks  the  fowl  for  a  com- 
pany ;  Lhac-tae,  this;  ne-dae,  it  is  cooked.  En-ila-kuo-Vha,  Uie 
same  old  word  for  friend  as  that  uscil  in  the  Porg'Uiun  aong  No.  6 ; 
tho,  a  subfttitnte  for  the  oratiirical  tha,  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
sentence.     Tlie  words  proiilaim,  Friend,  the  food  is  cooked. 

After  supper,  dance  and  resting  songs  were  sung,  dramatic 
dances  aocouiimnyinK  the  former.  Well  on  in  the  niglit,  the  cere- 
mouies  were  bioughl  to  a  close  by  Uie  entire  company  singing  the 
song  of  dismissal  No.  14.  With  the  beginning  of  the  song  the 
tnembers  arose,  and,  at  the  secoud  part  they  niovud  slowly  nruuud 
the  firo  singing  as  tliey  wail<cd  ;  the  thud  of  tlio  feet  answurtKl  to 
the  dnim  as  the  warriors  passed  out  into  the  itigiil,  ami  the  Qnal 
note  was  strnc-k  as  the  lost  man  emerged  Oom  the  Iwlge.  Tlie 
meetings  of  the  liae-thu-ska  opeuc^l  and  closed  with  chorals  of  a 
religious  character;  in  these  ceremonial  songt,  oa  well  as  in  other 
lunsic  [lertuining  to  War,  we  see  liow  closely  allied  wore  War  and 
rcligtonst  ceremonies  among  the  Omulias.  The  muHic  of  No.  H  Is 
worthy  of  note ;  so  is  the  hannony  lusislod  ui>on  by  tbo  Indians  as 
Decessary  to  the  expression  of  tlie  feeling  of  the  soug  when  it  Is 
rendered  upon  tlie  piano.  The  worIb,  though  simple,  show  why  the 
Omahaa  demanded  fuller  chords  forthe  marchof  the  warriors  aruuud 
the  lodge  than  for  the  call  to  rise  and  stand,  preparatory  to  moving 
out  under  the  stai-a. 

Iliuda-koo-tha  na-zhin  thne. 
Hin-da  koo-tha  na  zh'in  thae. 
HiM-dii-koo-tha  nn-zhin  thae. 
Ae-ha  ua-xhi»  hc-tlui-mne  tholiae  tJtoe, 
Uin-da-koo-tha  ma-tbin  thue.  etc. 

Hin-da-koo-tha  is  the  same  old  word  used  in  the  ceremonial  song 
Ho.  13,  the  letter  A  is  preftxed  to  give  musical  effect  and  an  added 
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meaning  to  tbe  word  En-Oa-koo  tha ;  Uie  members  of  Ihe  Hae- 
thn-ska  were  fricnilB  bound  together  bjr  cxperient^es  and  dciHls  that 
had  proved  each  one's  valor  and  dependenre  upon  tlie  imaeen  pow- 
ers, those  roitws  that  help  an{l  protwt  mnn  in  the  hour  of  (Iiiui,'er, 
the  word  recognizes  this  tie:  iia-Khin,  flt^ind ;  ne-hn,  now;  be-tha- 
mae,  they  oay,  they  will.  In  the  second  part  tbe  only  change  is 
tbe  Bubstitntlon  of  ma-tbin,  to  walk^  for  the  word  na-zbin,  to  stand. 
Song  2s*o.  15. 

ZUin-tbne  aha^-be-thae 
ZbLn>thac  sha-e-be-thae 
Nun-dae  wae-ga-tJiiin-ga  ta-bn-dan 

Zhin-thne  sha-e-be-thae  (A-o  hae  tho'e 
Tn-hae-zhin-ga  Hae-thu-ska  gn-hac-dan. 
Nun-dac  wae-ga-tbmi-ga  la-ba-dun. 
Zbiii-thae  sbae-bc-tliae  tho  hae  tho. 
Zbin-thae,  elder  brother;  Sha-e-l»e-thae,  and  Sha-e-bn-dnn  are 
modifications  of  Sha-e-eha,  they  are  coming;  Nua-dae,  heart-;  wae- 
ga-tlii»t*ga>  to  teflt  our;  ta-ba-dan,  that  they  may;  ga-hae-dan, 
when  he  made.    The  song  may  bo  translated  : 

When  Ta-hac-zhin-ga  was  tho  Lender  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  lie 
made  this  saying : — Brother,  they  are  coming  to  test  our  hearts 
or  courage. 

The  song  is  very  old.  The  most  aged  men  to  be  found  in  the 
tribe  ten  years  ago,  had  heard  it  when  they  were  boys  sung  by  old 
warriors.  The  name  in  the  text  was  being  supplanted  Uirec  gen- 
erations ago  by  that  of  Ne  koo-the-b'ihaH,  and  still  later,  Han-dan- 
ma-lhlri ,  who  fought  valiantly  against  the  Pawnees  over  fifty  years 
since,  was  honored  by  having  his  name  occnsiouilly  introduced  in 
tbe  song. 
Song  No.  16. 

Hae-thu-ftka  tliin-ga-bae 
Hae-lhu-ska  thin-ga-bao 
Hae-lhti-ska  thtn-ga-bae 
Gha-gae  ah-thiN-tiao  tho  hae  tJio-e 
Te-thu  the-sba/i  thi/t-ga-bae 
|]a&-thu-Bka  tliin-ga-bae 
Gha-goe  ah-lhin-hae  tho  hae  tho. 

Hae-thu-ska,  Uie  members  uf  the  Ilac-thu-ska  Society ;  IhtH-ga- 
bae,  tliey  are  naught,  or,  they  are  dead  ;  Gha-gae,  I  weep ;  ab-tUin- 
tiae,  I  walk  ;  Te-thu,  the  village ;  the-shan,  around. 
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This  old  song  waa  composed  nt  a  time  when  so  mnny  of  the 
Onmlm  vraniors  lind  been  elnin  Dial  llio  Hac-tliu-ska  Society  ad- 
jonrned  its  inectinga  until  tlic  pci-iod  of  mourning  wns  over;  when 
tlie  members  came  together  again,  tins  song  was  sung  in  memory  of 
the  (iaya  when  men  went  ahoiit  the  village  weeping  for  tlie  bra^-e 
comrades  wlio  had  fullen  in  battle  and  were  seen  no  more.  I  have 
heard  old  men  sing  this  song  in  a  low  tone  aa  tliey  sat  by  the  Ore, 
tears  in  their  faded  eyes,  tlieir  tlionghts  upon  the  friends  who  had 
gone,  and  the  days  that  could  never  return.  The  donl^le  (hum 
beats  are  not  here  represented  becatise  to  our  ear  they  would  detract 
from  the  feeling  expressed  in  Uie  music,  and  prevent  an  understand- 
ing of  the  pailios  of  the  song.  The  thirty-second  notes  ns  rendered 
by  the  ludiau  suggest  the  catching  of  the  brcalb  in  sobs. 

Song  No.  17. 

Tun-gae-ah  da-dun  nan-llia-pae  he  we-tha  ga 
Tim-gne-ah  da-dun  nan-tlm-pne  Iie-we-tha  ga 
Tii»*-gne-Hli  tim-h.i  ya-dnn  lie-we-thn  ga 
Tun-gae-oh  da-dun  nnn-tba-pne  he-we-tlia  ga 
Tun-gae-ah  uro-bn  ya-dan  ho-wo-tha  ga. 

Tun-giie,  tny  sister ;  ah,  calls  the  altenlion  of  tlic  one  addressed ; 
da-dun,  wlmt;  nan-tha-pae,  foar  you  ;  hc-we-Uia  ga,  tell  me  ;  um-ba, 
day ;  ya-dan,  coming. 

My  sister!  tell  me  what  It  is  yon  fear  as  the  day  dawns? 

The  song  is  old.  It  was  snng  slowly  while  llic  mcmbere  eat  at 
rest  in  the  meetings  of  the  iloe-ihu-ska,  and  il  was  also  one  of  lite 
songs  sung  as  the  men  went  out  to  fight.  "  Sister"  {KTsunateH  the 
women  of  the  tribe.  ''What  can  they  fear  when  tha  warriors  are 
gathered  for  their  protection."  The  song  is  knightly  in  its  sentiment. 

Song  No.  18. 

Um-ba  thae-na  un-ge-tnn-bn  ga 

Um-ba  thno-na  u/i-gc-ln«-ba-gao  Tun-gae 

Uni-bft  Ih.ne-im  on-ge-lu«-ba-gae  tho  kae 

Hae-thu-ska  na  tno-he-ae-ilae 

Pn-hae-tae  ah-ke-he-b*tha 
TTm-ba  thae*na  un-ge-tun-ba  gae  ttio  haetho. 

Um-b«,  day;  thae-na,  this  only;  un-ge-ton-ba  gn,  look  at  me 
who  belong  to  yon,  tun  is  from  dnn-hae,  to  sec,  ge  gives  the  poa- 
BOBsive,  ga  the  imperative;  tun-gac,  sister ;  hae-thu-ska,  the  so- 
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ciety  memberstitp  ;  no,  only  ;  tac-he-ae  dne,  a  difficult  tAsk  or  ilaty 
whicb  one  is  under  obligation  to  perfonn  ;  pa  lioe-tae,  I  mske  my- 
Beir,  tbat  is  I  become  a  piirt  of  tlie  Ilae-tlm-aka  Bociety^  an  ellip- 
tical an<)  poetic  form.  Ali-ke-lie-b'tlia,  I  feel  unqualified,  tliat  i», 
tlie  duty  \n  ditBcnlt  and  althougli  (  shall  attempt  it  I  feel  my  ilis- 
qualtllcatfons.  *'$isler  look  upon  me  vrlio  belong  toyoit  for  tlie  last 
time  to-day,  the  tasks  of  a  member  of  the  Hae-lhn-aka  are  difflcult, 
I  feel  my  shortcomings,  and  go  forth  for  the  Inst  time  lo-day." 

The  song  was  eung  nrben  the  members  were  resting,  or  when  tiie 
Hae-tha-ska,  circling  the  camp,  were  going  foith  to  battle.  Sister 
personifies  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

An  occasion  is  remembered  when,  orer  seventy -Ave  years  ago,  this 
Bong  was  sung  in  a  light  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapuhos,  the 
Omaha  camp  was  threatcneil,  and  many  women  aaw  their  woiTiors 
for  the  lost  time  as  they  moved  olT  to  do  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  their  homes. 

Soog  No.  19. 

Sha-c-ba-dnn  wa-dan-ba  ga 

Sha*e'ba-4lan  wa-daii-ba  ga 

Slm-e<ba-ilan  wa-daii-bn  ga 
Ifae-lhu-Hka  wa-shnshae  tho  hae  titoe 

Mun-chu-t4]n  ga  wa  dnn-ba  ga 

Sba*e-ba-dan  wa-dati-ba  ga 

Sha-c-ba-dan  wii-dan-ba  ga 
Hac-thu-»ka  wa-shu-shae  tho  hae  tho. 

Sha-e-bn-dsH,  they  are  coming  ;  wa<daji-liaga,  see  them,  the  syl- 
lablu  gii  indicates  a  command;  Wa-Hlii)-«liaef  warriors  or  braves; 
Mun-chu-tun*ga,  tlie  name  of  the  man  celebrated  in  the  song. 


See  them  1  they  are  coming, 
Warriors  of  Uie  Hae-thiiska. 
Mnn-cliu-tun-gn  [  behold  them 
See  them  I  tliey  are  coming, 
Wanlors  of  the  Hac-tbu-ska. 

The  mention  of  Mnn-chu-tnn-ga  by  name,  when  all  the  warriors 
of  the  riac-tUu-ska  were  adilrcsaed  colleciivelvt  commeraoratetl  the 
bravery  of  this  one  maii  in  tlie  face  of  an  advaaclug  enemy. 
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Song  No.  20. 

Ho  e'/a  ae  ho  wae  Ho  e  yd  ae  ho  viae,  etc. 
Zhin-ga<wit-8liii-8ti»o  n-c-gee-tlte^tliHe  ilan  wa-nun-bnc 
Mnn-b'thin-ah  tlio  Rlui-b'Lliae-ah  t!iin-lin. 

Tlie  first  lines  are  syllables  Iiaviiig  no  definite  meaning  except 
as  tlie  DiuBie  gives  them  expression.  Zliirt-ga-iva-shti-iibnc,  llie  naruo 
of  tlie  bero  of  the  song  who  fell  in  bavlle;  we-gee-tUe-tliae  tlnw, 
wlien  I  reinrmlier  jou  ;  wa-rtin-bae,  spirit ;  HJan-b'tliin-ali,  I  walk  ; 
Bhit-li'thae,  1  am  coming;  ab-tbin-hne,  T  walk. 

Tlie  iToi"(l«  are  moOidetl  ami  flMecl  to  the  rbytbmoftbe  aong  and 
ore  ii9e<l  figuratively  rather  thnn  liltrnlly.  The  unng  iiilerpretetl  is 
Zbirt-gft-wa-shn-ahae,  when  I  remember  you  I  walk  as  a  spirit,  I 
am  L-oming  to  become  snob  ;  moaning  that  to  avewge  llie  killing  of 
Zhiii-ga-wa-shu-sbac  death  mnstbc  faced,  and  ho  who  avenges  may 
lose  his'life;  but  that  will  not  deter  the  warrior  who  declares  to  bis 
friend  "I  am  coming." 

This  old  song  was  used  to  commcniorute  a  battle  with  tbc  Sioux 
some  fifty  years  ago,  and  Nan*kae-Dae,  tlie  name  of  a  warrior  who 
then  fell  was  HubHlituted^  his  mounded  gi'ave  is  npon  the  bluffs  of 
the  Mii^sonri  and  lte»ide  tliat  grave  I  flrgt  hcai-d  this  song. 

Soug  No.  21. 

Ilan-thin-gae  ae-nh-ina, 
lla»i-thin-gae  ae-ah  ma, 
Hnw-thin-gac  oe-nh-ma, 
Wa-kan-dn  thin-gae  ae-ab-ma, 
Hari-lbin-gu  tcae  thu  hue  tho-e 
nan<lhin-gae  ac-nh-ma 
Wa-kaii-da  tbin<gae  ae-ah-ma 
Ilan-thin-ga  vxie  fho  hae  tho. 

An-lhin  gac,  I  have  nothing,  literally,  and  8o  used  lu  ordinary 
speech ;  the  woixl  in  the  song,  however,  ia  figurative,  I  become  as 
nothing,  vanish,  die  ;  iu  the  prefixing  of  H  is  an  attempt  to  express 
the  feeling  of  self  abnegation  In  the  contemplation  of  deaUi ;  ae* 
ah-ma,  they  say;  Wakanda,  the  god  or  gods;  thi»-gae,  nolhing, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  ari-thin-gao,  tlie  Aral  syllable  is  omitted 
on  acconnt  of  the  measure  of  the  line.  The  .iccents  of  the  words 
are  also  mmlifled  to  suit  the  rhythm  and  Uau'thin-gac  is  changed 
to  Hau-thin-ga  before  the  syllable  uxw  for  greater  euphony.  These 
words,  if  spoken  colloquially  In  the  order  here  giveu,  would  be 
without  meaning ;  but,  as  used  in  the  suug,  lu  a  figurative  and  ellip- 
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tense,  they  become  highly  poetic*  and  take  ]»ossession  of  the 

Tbeir  mifuniag  is^  tbc  hv^s  of  meu  are  at  tlie  commaaU  or 

keeping  of  the  gods,  when  they  speak,  or  drcree,  inau  obeys 

tda  up  his  life.     The  tic>D<r  ia  hig;l)ly  e^tvenipd  in  tbe  Oinabn 

fitB  expreesiug  rcligioua  eniotioii,  and  ita  cndecces  aro  heajnl 

lerlonfi  thoughts  come  to  thvi  old  or  to  the  man  in  danger. 

bfteu  unable  to  aacertaia  its  age,  but  it  Tras  known  in   the 

ftof  IhlBCi-utury,  and  probably  waa  handed  down  from  the 


1  song  was 
I  at  rest . 
,g  No.  n. 


sung  by  the  mezabero  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  when 


Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan  ehae-gan  nh-thin-hae  no 
Ah-tATi  tflu-bne  dan  shae-garn  ah-thiM-hae  no 
Ah'tan  tun-bae  dnn  &hae-ga)i  nhlhui-Eiac  no 
Gba-gne-wa-llme  wa-oo  ba<!-thc-gau*ae 

Ah-tan  tan-bae  dan  ahae-gna  nh-thla-bae  no 
AJi-taa  taM-bae  dan  ehaegara.  ah-thbi-bae  no. 

-  Ah-ton  taH-bacdan»wh<5nI  seci  ahaognn,  likewise ;  ab-tlun>hae, 
un;  no,  end  of  MUtPnoo  and  used  Instead  of  tbe  ordinary  word 
;  Gh!i-(j:!>t^-w»'Um<',  nunie  of  the  inai]  whose  lack  of  fighting  abil- 
ity iB  Bigmdized  in  the  song ;  wa-oo,  womui ;  hae-the-gan-ae,  like 
yon.    The  song  is  old  and  refers  to  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  left 
his  wounded  comrade  on  the  field  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
whereas  a  brave  warrior  would  have  stood  beside  his  fallen  friend 
and  fought  until  death  or  victory  came.    The  words  of  the  song 
are  scant  and  used  elliptically ;  the  meaning  is,  *'when  in  a  conflict, 
do  I  act  like  you,  Gha-gae-wa-thae,  you  fled  as  a  woman  might 
have  done." 
Song  No.  23. 

Ah-thu-ha  un-dom-ba-ga 
Un-dum-ba-ga  un-dum-ba-ga 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hae 
Ah-tbu-ha  un-dnm-ba-gae  tho  hae 
Um-ba  e-dan  hoo-ma-thun 
"We-ae-b'thirt  ae-dae  un-dum-ba-ga 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  has 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  (ho  hae 
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Ah-tbii-hn,  ngain;  un-dnm-ba-ga  or  Um-lw  e-dan,  in  the  coming 
dfiy,  or  at  day  dawn,  soe  me  ;  boo-ma-tliin  tlify  who  howl.  The 
80u(?  refers  to  the  wolf,  and  the  wftirior  here  personifies  himself  na 
that  nnimal  niul  hida  the  people  heboid  him  who,  as  &  wolf,  is  scek- 
iiig  his  prtj  in  the  muruiug. 

The  song  was  composed  by  a  member  of  the  lu-shta-siinda  fEvns, 
a  hmvn  man,  who  was  frequently  called  upon  to  ucl  as  ft  soldier 
gnard  to  maintain  onler  when  the  people  were  on  the  bunt ;  he  would 
then  rkle  Binging;  **Once  ngain  you  shall  use  your  weapons  upon 
me,"  referring  to  the  liabititips  ineurrod  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  impostKl  upon  him  as  a  giiard.  He  is  said  tu  have  nhaved  liis 
bnir  close  to  bis  head  on  these  oecaaions,  painle<l  his  scalp  red, 
and  that  wheji  strnck  by  any  resisting  hunter  uo  bluod  flowed  from 
Ihe  wound. 

Song  Xo.  24. 

Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-gan-tha  te-hae-no 
Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-gn»i-tha  te-bae-no:   11 : 
I^u-dan-hun-ga  Isb-e-buz-zhe  tba-da-e  thiii-kae-dae. 
Nc-ka  we*ta  wa-gaN-tba  te-bac-no  :  11 : 

Ne-ka  Is  part  of  the  word  nc-kn-sbc-ga,  persons  or  people ;  we-ta, 
part  of  we-we-ta,  my;  wa-gaii-tha,  they  want;  te-bac-no,  part  of 
ah-te  be-ah-no,  they  come;  Nn-daf*-hun-ga,  Leader;  tha-da-r,  they 
call ;  tbin-kae  dvscribes  Ish-e-hnz-r-he  as  sitting ;  dae,  pari  of  ae-ae- 
dae,  be  is  the  one.  The  song  refers  to  the  people  calling  for  tboir 
noted  Leader  Ish-e-buK'Zhc  who  remained  sitting  in  bis  tent,  when 
the  enemy  was  approaching  ibc  camp.  The  song  is  one  of  tlie 
oldest  known  and  a  great  favorite,  not  only  for  dancing,  but  because 
of  the  fame  of  Isb-e-buz-zhe,  who  lived  several  generatious  ago ; 
bis  eccentricities  form  part  of  the  nursery  lore  of  the  tribe,  so  to 
speak,  and  mt;n  tell  of  his  queer  humorous  ways,  bis  valor  when 
once  aroused,  and  bis  great  physical  power.  A  very  old  man  who 
died  in  18«4,  a  memtwr  of  the  Tnc*thi«-tlae  gens  and  therefore  a 
descendant  of  lsh-e-bti2-zhe,  said  that  his  grandfather's  grandfiither 
when  he  was  young  saw  Inh-e-buz-xbe.  This  throws  the  song  back 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  lowest  comput«tion ;  the 
man  who  died  in  1884  was  bom  near  the  beginning  of  this  ceu- 
tniy.  His  statement  waa  oonQrmcd  by  auotbcr  very  old  muu  of 
the  same  gens. 
p.  M.  I'ArEita  1  IS  S68 
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TO-KA-LO   SOVGS. 

Tlje  Toka-k>  society  lus  been  exlinct  for  maoy  vears.  It  was 
for  a  tiuiu  iii  gtv&t  repute  witli  tlit.'  frarriDis ;  ils  dauces  somewhat 
reMiulilfd  those  of  the  Eiav-tbu-ska.  One  of  tin:  chief  features  of 
UiU  HOf;iety  was  ita  pHxiession  Jiliout  tfau  triltal  circle,  when  all  tiw 
memWra  werv  dreanetl  in  fall  negnlta  &n<I  rotle  tlutir  \test  bor8«s  which 
were  elftlmrately  decorated.  Song  Xo.  25  was  sung  on  tlieir  Ust 
parade  as  they  moved  slowly  on  Iheir  c4irTetmg  steeds,  to  Uie  de- 
light of  ad  the  boys  in  the  camp ;  many  of  these,  to-day  mature 
men,  recall  the  scene  with  youthful  entbusiaam.  The  music  la 
well  suiutt  to  the  praneiii^  step  of  a  spirited  chai^er.  Very  few 
aonga  aurvire  from  thia  iKx:icty. 

Secret  societies  bad  their  songs.  A  few  of  these  and  oil  of  the 
Ma-WE-d»-De  songs  were  borrowed  from  otht-r  tribes. 


lA'-OUTLV  OR   OAUB    80N0S. 

Gwme  songa  are  sung  by  young  men  when  ttiey  gamble  with 
■ticln.  pebblea,  or  mocaMins  either  for  fnn  or  in  earneat.  Xim. 
26,  27,  28  and  21)  afford  a  fair  rcpre«entntton  of  tbc9«  pretty  nnd 
spirited  liHK-e  whieli  are  repeated  ad  l/bitum,  much  as  wc  tisc  the 
jig  and  duoce  ttmcs.  Words  are  seldom  cmployt^^:  there  are, 
however,  exceptions.  No.  36  is  an  iustauco.  £-ac  zhiiiga,  little 
atone;  dii-dan  ska^hae,  whiit  are  you  imikiug?  refers  to  the  liny 
pebble  which  is  being dcxtercrusly  tossed  fiom  one  hand  to  the  other, 
the  arms  keeping  the  rhythm  of  the  song;  at  its  end  the  closed 
hands  are  stretched  out  for  persons  to  guess  in  which  one  is  the 
stone  and  ko  win  or  lose  a  strike.  The  grace  and  precision  of  movt^ 
meot  together  with  the  livebness  of  the  music  is  often  very  plens- 
ing. 

The  alternate  rhythms  in  song  No.  27  are  marked  by  tlic  cliang- 
iug  uiovemente  of  those  playing  the  game. 

In  the  song  of  success  No.  29,  the  singer  humorously  asks,  ns 
he  gnthers  in  the  stakes  he  has  won,  ^'Friends!  Why  is  it  you  say 
I  am  httlc?" 

Cliildrt'ti  have  songs  of  their  own  handed  on  from  older  sets  of 
plnymnti'M  to  the  younger  coming  nfter  them;  they  are  sung  during 
gnmes  ouch  ns  "Follow  my  Ix-ndei"  (No.  80)  when  the  little  onea 
trot  along  keeping  time  to  the  tune. 
18i 
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The  Omflbad  have  few  songs  of  their  own  composition  that  ore 
uaed  Himply  for  soeUil  danctug.  The  Hac-kar-ncc  of  (be  Oioe  are 
favoritea  for  thte  parpose.    The  followiog  is  au  example  (No.  91). 


THE  WA-WAAT. 

Wa-wan  meaDS  to  sing  for  some  one  and  is  the  Dame  given  to 
the  ceremony  cwnnectwl  with  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship, — sonifs  form 
BO  important  a  part  of 'the  ritual  thatihc  pecuiinr  pi|>pB  tifted  in  this 
ceremony  are  called  Xe-ne-ha  wae-ali-wan.  pipes  to  sing  wiih.  The 
Bongs  are  acoom|ianie<I  by  rtiythmit'  uiovemenla  of  the  Pipe  Bearers, 
and  also  of  the  Pipes,  which  jire  swayed  to  the  music.  These  bid* 
tions  are  termed  Ne-ne  l>a  ha-zhaii,  slmkinfr  the  Wa-wan  pipes.  As 
the  rhythmic  movomeots  of  the  Pipes  and  their  Itcarers  have  alwaya 
attnicted  the  attuutioo  of  white  ob<«&rvers,  the  eeit;iuotiy  haa  been 
chtiractcrizi-'d  by  them  as  a  "Pipe-dance"  or  "Calumet  dance, "where- 
as the  performance  does  not  cunvey  to  the  Omaha  uiiud  the  idea 
of  a  dance,  nor  do  the  movements  rcully  resemble  Indian  dancing, 
with  the  [lOHsible  exception  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
takea  place  on  the  fonrth  night. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Wa-waii  consists  of  the  formal  preaentatlon 
of  the  Wa-wapt  pipes  by  a  man  of  one  ^fcns  to  a  man  of  another 
gens,  or  a  man  of  one  tribe  to  one  of  another.  By  raeaus  of  this 
ceremony  the  two  men  become  bound  by  a  tic  equal  in  strength  and 
obllifiition  to  that  between  father  and  son.  The  man  who  presents 
the  Pi|Ji'*4  is  called  Wa-wan  ab-ka,  the  one  who  sings ;  the  man  who 
receiver  them  is  spoken  of  as  Ah*wan  e-ah-ka,  the  one  who  is  snng 
to.  The  Wa-wan  nh-ka  numt  be  of  good  standing  in  his  triltc  as 
murtt  also  lie  the  recipient  of  the  Pipes ;  olherwiae  the  chieftt  wonid 
refuse  to  permit  the  Wa-wan  to  take  place,  and  tlieir  consent  is 
requisite  to  the  inauguration  of  the  ceremony. 

As  a  considerabto  expenditure  of  property  is  necessary  for  the 
preeculing  and  receiving  of  the  Pipo,  a  man  undertaking  tlie  cere- 
mony mentions  his  plan  to  his  kuidreil  who  contribute  toward  the 
Hu/i-ga  wa-tn,  or  gifts  which  go  with  the  Pipes,  and  in  the  same 
way  tlie  man  who  receives  the  Pi|JC8  culls  on  his  kindroil  to  help  in 
making  the  return  gifts.  These  gifts  all  count  in  a  mart'a  tribal 
honors  and  are  all  made  In  tlie  interest  of  peace  and  fellowship. 

The  Wn-wan  ah-k«  provides  the  two  Pipes :  these  are  eeremoniftlly 
made,  with  secret  ritual,  arc  uot  used  for  smoking,  have  uo  bowl, 
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and  are  omamentfd  with  pnint  and  thf  feAtlient  of  bmlii,  ev^iy 
tint  anit  article  to  their  ronstruction  being  emblematic.  There  is  a 
crotchefl  utick,  Zhnn-sha-ta,  for  the  Pipes  to  rest  upun ;  also  two 
goiirtl-rattles,  Pfte-g*  hae,  an«!  a  blmWer  tobacco  (>oueh,  Ne-ne* 
bakh-tae,  aroiiDd  each  of  which  is  paint^^d  a  symbolic  de%ice.  a 
circle  represeotlng  the  horizon,  with  fuor  projecting  lines  indicating 
the  fotir  points  of  the  compass  or  the  four  wIikIs  ;  a  whitflle  made 
from  the  wing  bone  of  an  eagle,  Ne-tbii-dae;  tliree  downy  eagle 
feathens,  Hiok-bpae,  and  the  skin  of  a  wild  cat  having  the  claws 
intact,  In'g*thon-pa-ha.  The  skin  fonns  tlie  case  or  covering  fur 
the  Pipes  and  the  other  ceremonial  articles. 

A  Wa-wan  party  nsunlly  consisted  of  from  eight  to  twelve  men 
and  tliey  sometimes  traveled  over  two  hnndred  miles  to  reach  (heir 
destination.  They  were  never  in  fear  of  ho^^tilc  attacks  by  the  way, 
war  parties  taming  to  one  side  and  letting  the  Pipes  of  Kellowsfaip 
pass  in  {kbcc. 

The  Wn-wan  has  been  obser\-ed  by  many  tribes  of  different  lin- 
guialK  stocks.  Marquette,  in  1672.  says  that  Uie  Calumet  is  »*the 
most  mysterious  thing  in  the  world.  The  &rcpters  of  our  kings  are 
not  so  much  reapecte<l,  for  the  Indians  have  such  a  revcrem«  fur 
it  that  one  may  C4ill  it  the  God  of  pence  and  war,  and  the  arbiter 
of  life  and  death."  .  .  .  "One  with  Uiis  Calumet  may  venture 
among  his  enemies  and  in  the  hottest  battles  they  lay  down  their 
arms  before  this  sacred  pipe  The  Illinois  presented  me  trith  one  of 
them  which  was  very  u<H;ful  to  us  in  our  voyage." 

Marquette's  description  of  the  ceremony  be  witneasedf  making 
due  allowance  for  his  lack  of  iu(imat«  acfjuaiutnuce  with  Indian 
religious  custom's,  indicates  that  there  has  tK.-cn  little  change  in  Lhc 
Wa<wan  as  seen  two  hundred  years  ago  among  the  Algonquin  Bto<:k*>f 
and  its  otlser^'ance  by  the  Omatins  witliin  the  last  decade. 

The  ceremony  is  replete  with  synilKjlism,  from  the  rule  which  in 
token  of  humility  restrains  the  mcmhera  of  tlic  pnrty  from  washing 
their  fares,  to  the  employment  of  the  little  child,  llimga  (the 
Ancient  or  Leader),  from  whose  hands  the  gifts  ai-e  bestowed  which 
count  as  honors  to  their  donors,  uud  over  whose  head  the  teachings 
of  peace  are  delivered,  and  the  groove  aloug  the  pipe  stem  pointed 
oat  as  the  stratgbl  path  bright  with  uuiisbiDeand  happiness  for  him 
who  wiU  pursue  it.  Saidan  Omaha  to  me,  "The  eagle  whose  feath- 
ers deck  the  Pipes  and  tlie  wild  cat  whose  skin  is  their  covering 
see 
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are  fierce  orerttnres  thi\t  do  not  fail  of  their  prey,  but  in  the  Pipea 
all  their  power  is  turned  from  ilestruetion  to  tlie  making  of  {K'ace 
among  muu." 

The  movem?ut8of  the  Pip?8  represent  the  eagle  rising  from  its 
Dcst  and  Its  Ilij^Ut  oil  this  tiiis»ioQ  of  fullow^ihip  and  peace ;  tJte  songs 
couMiuutly  refer  to  the  e^glc,  to  the  clear  sky  symbolic  of  peace  and 
the  good  thai  is  brought  uiau  by  his  becoming  us  cue  fainityt  or  ns 
cue  of  the  song  sayH  ''bound  by  a  tie  stronger  Ihau  the  uue  uf  the 
ImkIj"— meaning  that  between  father  uud  eon.' 

Song  No.  'M  waa  sung  en  route  before  tlie  party  dispatelied  the 
riniQertt  to  carry  their  gift  of  tobacco  to  tb«  man  to  whom  iht^y  In- 
tended to  present  the  Tipee.    The  wordu  mean,  **Whom  do  I  seek." 

As  the  messenger  from  the  man  who  has  accepted  the  tobacco 
approachcB  the  \Vu-ww«  party  he  is  greeted  with  song  No.  83; 
the  wonia  are,  ** This  I  seek."  There  is  a  double  meaning  iu  this 
song;  it  implies  that  those  bringing  the  Pipes  &eek  io  give  the  ussur- 
ance  of  peace  to  the  gens  they  are  to  visit,  and  that  fellowship  ia 
abosouglit  by  those  about  to  eutvriaiu  the  Wa-waii  party. 

After  due  preparation  the  men  move  on  to  the  village,  generally 
about  half  a  mile  or  so  diatant,  preceiled  by  tiie  Pipe  Hearers  in 
ceremonial  oostnnte,  and,  ns  they  nenr  the  village  the  Pipes  are 
swayed  to  song  No.  34,  which  is  sung  four  times.  AH  the  >Va- 
waif  songs  are  thus  repealed.  This  song  ia  the  first  in  the  ritual 
to  mention  the  eagle.  The  words  say:  ^'Wc  have  reached  there, 
the  mother  screams  returning  ;'*  meaning,  after  oin:  long  journey  we 
near  tlie  place  to  which  we  have  come  to  bring  peace  and  lay  the  INpcs 
at  rest,  and,  as  the  mother  eagle  BcivaiiiB  on  her  return,  ihiit  her 
yonug  Tiiny  know  of  her  coming,  we  aing  aa  we  come  bringing  peace. 

Having  entered  the  village  the  riNitor«  halt,  and  after  a  few  tno- 
ment«.  again  advance  directing  their  steps  townrd  the  lodge  set 
apart  for  the  ceremony.  They  move  to  the  beautiful  song  No.  35 
that,  once  heard,  can  hardly  be  forgotten.  The  words  are,  ^'Tfaia  ia 
tlie  one  or  only  good,"  meaning.  The  peace  and  fellowship  which  I 
bring,  is  the  one  good  gift  for  man. 

At  the  back  of  the  lodge  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  Pipes  where 
tbey  are  laid  at  rest  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  certain  forms,  move- 


■  An  nrrniinl  nfllila  rrrmnonf  rni"  |>nhIiKhrft  In  llin  XVt  Rfpnrl  if  Uin  PpBbntly  Mtl- 
ttUOi  uf  Aintit  I'MU  ArctinM>lo;f)-  ima  Etlunfl'fK)  ;  jroar*  ot  ndtllljoiiiil  stuily  linvo  >liiitrB  « 
(taw  Brrnrfl  tn  thnt  iinrrKlirt-.  whirli  u  iti  itio  mniti  I'lirrecl  iilUioii;;h  tiol  eoQi|)|et<i  III  ftU 
tlmiletaaa,  or  Uie  bearing  of  lii«  oeraiuoujr  ii|)uu  iba  irHjal  aiganUiinoii. 
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racDttt  and  poBitions  being  cnn'fnlly  observed.  The  Beiirera  take 
their  Htation  just  bebiud  the  Pt{K>e,  and  remnhi  tliore  during  tho 
three  days  and  uights  reqviircd  for  the  full  perfonimnco  of  the  cer- 
emony. ^ 

'I'hR  Rearer  of  the  wild-eat  akin  lays  it  ou  »  prcpnred  (tpnce  upon 
the  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  i  he  Pipe  Beareni  sing  the  songs  belonging 
to  the  cpremony  of  laying  down  the  I*ipes ;  tlw  Pipes  are  swayed 
high  over  tlie  sitin,  then  sweep  lower  and  lower,  rising  and  falling 
and  circling  as  docs  tho  eagle  over  Its  neat.  With  the  flunl  c:ideuce 
of  the  laiit  Bong  the  Pipes  are  laid  one  end  resting  on  Ihu  skin  and 
the  nioulb-plece  leaning  on  the  crotohed  stick,  which  is  thrust  in 
the  ground  at  the  head  of  the  wild-cat.  Under  the  feather  onia- 
mcnla  of  the  Rpes  the  nittlfH  nre  plnw>d. 

There  are  severul  songs  belonging  to  the  act  of  laying  down  the 
Pipes ;  two  of  the  more  popular  ones  are  given,  Nos.  86  and  S7. 
There  are  no  words  except  Ihrn-gn,  and  this  refers  to  the  iraportaot 
part  in  the  ceremony  borne  by  the  cliiltl  llunga. 

No.  38  is  alwnys  sung  at  the  final  resting  of  the  Pipes  on  the 
catrskin  and  crotchod  slick. 

When  the  Abwaji  e-ah-ka,  tho  man  who  receives  the  Pipca,  ar- 
rives in  the  lotlgc,  the  ceremonies  arc  renewed ;  the  Pipwa  are  cere- 
monially raised,  llic  Bearers  Ufliiig  and  holding  them  in  the  left 
hand,  taking  the  mltles  in  tlie  right — the  Pt|>es  are  first  waved  near 
the  ground,  then  higher  and  iiigher  until  during  the  final  sougtbey 
are  well  up  and  represent  the  eagle  ready  for  (light. 

Song  No.  39  BUggests  the  eagle  stirring,  and  lifting  itself  fi-om 
tho  nest ;  as  the  wind  blows  the  bi-nncbes  of  the  trees,  so  the  Pipes 
are  raised  and  the  song  siira  the  hearlo  of  the  people.' 

Among  the  Pawnees  it  is  the  custom  to  explain  many  of  Uie  songs, 
that  they  inny  be  more  heartily  enjoywl. 

The  highly  poetic  character  of  the  Wa-wan  songs  and  of  thia 
entire  ceremony  is  native ;  nothing  has  been  borrowed  from  our 
own  race  that  1  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  ethical  teachings 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  Indian  ideals  which  here  reach  some 
of  their  highest  expresMions. 

>  Tlie  Krw'it  t:Uii»»o  wlituh  hMorcrUken  Uh>  In-han  In  lili  nio>la  of  llring.  bU  proksnt 
fnriiiliix  lifi*.  (■*'':T«iit4  ihB«tf  Inivmliy  cercmonie*  a>i<l  oiio  »a«rnooD  bbiI  CTQiilnff  ■•  all 
Utiil  Riin  iiow  bt>  ittren  to  Urn  Wiuwan  iimlur  Uix  uen  ciirulilionit. 

•  Tltv  •iBiiiacnlitin  of  tltfM  MMifc*  t«iis  bIypr  m«  t))'  ln<ll>ina  In t tinted  in  tliB  rlUml  of 
|ti« curL-iiioiij.  Alil><^tiitl>  Ihvjr  ni«  lroru<iiilj  wiUiuiil  woit]i>,  or  witti  only  a'PlinoutAT}' 
■}'llnblM,  ttKlr  luwiuing  U  Uiculnatwl mdiI  trsHMirvd  bjr  tlw  poo|il«. 
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There  arc  svvernl  songs  beluujiiiig  to  tLe  ritual  of  raising  tlie 
Pipt's.  Ho.  40  is  Uie  cue  iilnu^-s  »wi^  nl  tliu  uluau of  tbis  movement 
and  its  Onal  esultnnt  phnuc  indicates  the  eagle  fully  risen  i-rady 
for  the  onward  flight,  vbich  is  typical  of  the  sending  ont  over  the 
people  the  message  of  peace. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  Bong  the  l*ipe  Hearers  turn  to  the  left  and 
with  slow  rhythmic  steps,  fHce  the  people  sitting  in  giwips  close 
to  the  wnlls  of  the  lodge,  the  drum  follows  accompanied  hy  u  few 
siugcrs  and  the  choral  No.  41  is  snng;  the  Pipes  as  they  are  l>orue 
past  are  w;ivcd  over  the  heads  of  the  men  and  women  who  join  in 
the  stjog,  until  the  entire  lodge  is  vihratiug  with  this  nmjibtic  hyuiu 
of  welcome  to  peace.  The  words  are  few,  broken,  changed  and 
elliptical :  "This  is  what  i§  given,  what  is  brought  to  you  — poace, 
brotherh(X)d."  "The  l*ip»'a  are  of  God  !"  saiil  an  old  Indiuu  to  nie 
at  the  cloAe  of  this  song. 

The  I*ipc3  are- generally  carried  four  times  about  Uie  lodge,  n 
new  song  is  sung  for  each  circuit,  each  song  being  repeated  four 
times ;  a  pansc  follows  ihe  close  of  the  repetition  of  each  song, 
white  the  singers  halt  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
these  chorals — some  of  them  very  spirited,  some  full  and  solemn, 
some  delicate  and  tender  as  No.  42.  The  words  are  few.  Kac- 
tha  means Uie clear  sky;  ceii-tuu-ee-uac,  now  coming.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  Hong  was  given  me  by  Indians  who  were  i-esponsible 
and  well  versed  in  the  ceremony.  "The  clear  sky,  tlie  gn'«n  fruit- 
ful earth  is  gootl,  but  peace  among  men  is  belter."  The  music  in 
faithfid  to  the  thought. 

No.  42  A  is  a  favorite  cboml. 

Nos.  48  and  44  are  prayurs  fur  clear  weather.  Traces  of  ancient 
Sun  worship  are  recognizable  in  some  of  the  symbolic  adornments 
of  the  Pipes,  and  for  the  hai)py  issue  of  the  ceremony  wherein  peace 
and  fellowship  are  sought,  the  blet^sing  of  sunshine  Is  considered 
essential;  therefore  if  storms  come  during  the  )>crformance  of  the 
Wa-wan,  the  people  ery  for  the  happy  omen  of  the  Hunlighl.  The 
vordaare  brolccn  and  few,  but  the  choral  No.  44  \a  mil  and  solemn. 

After  the  lodge  has  been  ciroled  four  limes  the  Bearers  stHnd  at 
the  back  of  the  lodge  facing  the  place  assigned  to  the  Pipes.  Then 
folliiw  tlio  songs  in  the  ritual  of  laying  down  the  Pi|ics,  and  when 
the  Pipes  arc  nt  rest,  speeches,  gifUi  nud  other  ceremuuial  acts  take 
place.     Generally  ihe  Pipes  arc  taken  up  and  the  lodge  circ^lcd 
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twice  (luring  the  tint  three  evenings  >  Uie  ceremoQies  of  tlie  fourth 
nit^ht  nre  diflferent. 


f^- 


The  examples  of  Otou  Wawaii  son^  arc  nf  interest  musically. 
Th«  first  two.  Nob.  46  Hnd  47,  are  sung  as  chorals  while  the  Pipes 
are  cnrrtetl  nminul  tiie  lodge. 

The  benuiifiil  song  No.  44  is  sung  as  the  Pipes  are  hud  at  rest. 
It  is  a  great  favorite. 

Nos.  49  mid  50  are  Pawnee  songs.  The  Wa-wan  music  of  this 
tiibe  is  gu(Al  ami  oftou  quite  spirited. 

Ou  the  fourth  mght  the  dauce  callud  I-uen-tlia  is  perfoi-med,  but 
if  for  any  reaaou  the  i-ereiuony  of  the  >Va-wa;i  is  not  to  be  couiplett-, 
it  is  brought  In  a  close  prior  to  this  dauce  ;  otherwise  the  tinul  dance 
culled  Ita-zlmTi  takes  place  Uie  next  morning.  The  two  daucrs  are 
siniibir  in  movement,  but  the  latler  muHt  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
iUtlc  chiUU  Hungn.  For  theBoduucce  two  athletic  young  men  fitun 
the  Wa-wa/i  pnrty  stiip  to  the  breech  clotb,  and  take  off  the  moc- 
casins ;  a  red  circle,  typical  of  the  sun,  is  painted  on  the  breast  and 
back  and  a  hinkh-pac,  dowuy  eagle  feather,  tied  in  tJie  sealp  lock. 
I  The  Pipes  are  handed  to  the  dancers  with  certaiu  cereuiouies.  and 
Uiey  begin  their  dance,  advancing  and  retreating,  each  one  un  his 
own  side  of  the  fire,  ami  waving  the  I'ipe  high  over  his  iiead.  The 
niovenient8  are  llglit,  rapit),  spirited  and  graceful ;  the  aongrt  are 
different  from  any  used  in  other  parts  of  the  ceremouy  and  are 
-*^  sever  sung  except  for  the  Ua-zhan  or  Iman-tha.  During  this  dance 
the  Pipes  may  be  ehallcuge<.l  and  taken  from  the  dancer  by  some 
one  of  tJie  entertaining  party,  who  recounts  a  brave  act  or  generous 
deed,  lie  then  lays  thu  Pipe  down  at  tlie  spot  where  the  dancer 
iras  eheeketl,  and  it  can  only  be  taken  U])  or  redeemed  by  some 
one  of  the  U'a-wan  party  who  matches  the  reciU'd  <Iee<l  from  liia 
own  ex|>erience,  and  restores  the  Pipe  and  the  interrupted  dance 
is  resumed  j  much  mirth  often  comes  in  play  at  this  pai-t  of  the 
ceremony.  In  these  songs  there  are  generally  two  divisions,  an 
introduction  and  an  accomi:animcnt  to  the  dancing  nioremente. 
As  the  dance  requires  great  agility  and  strength  it  is  of  short  dura> 
lion.     No.  51  is  an  example  of  these  songs. 

Un  Ihe  morning  of  the  fifth  day  before  sunrise  and  without  break- 
ing their  fast,  the  Wa-wan  party  proceed  to  the  lodge  of  the  Ah- 
van  e-uh-ka  taking  with  theiu  the  third  ilinkh-pae  and  tliu  clothing 
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fcrottght  to  dress  the  little  cliiUl  or  (Iu»ga.  The  l*ipo*,  Iiorne  by 
Uie  two  i]auccrs  of  the  precodtu^j;  ui)^tit,  Ivtul  the  procession  nnd  the 
men  ftll  Bing  tlierituul  song  No.  52.  Tbe  wordt*  are  :  Zbm-ga,  little 
or  cliiUl ;  the,  you ;  ou-we*iiae,  I  seek.  I  SL'ck  you  lUtlc  child  to 
be  the  llunga. 

At  the  door  a  halt  U  made  and  Rong  No.  53  sung.  The  words 
are :  *'I  have  come,  I  seek  yoii,  child,  it  is  y<m  I  seek  aa  Hucga." 

After  this  the  party  enters  and  one  of  the  younger  cliihlren  of 
the  Ah-waw  e-ah-ka  in  banded  over  to  the  Leoder  to  he  dressed  and 
painted.  This  is  done  by  a  niftn  of  vulinnt  record.  The  face  is 
painted  red  symbolic  of  the  dawu,  a  hlaek  line  is  drawn  aiToss  the 
forehead  and  donru  each  ebeek  and  tbe  nose,  indicative  of  (he  cx- 
perienccB  of  life  and  death.  While  the  painting  is  being  done,  the 
Fipea  are  swaye<I  to  song,  No.  54.  The  words  are:  Ah-tha-ha| 
adhere;   tbac,  this;  ah-tbne,  I  make  it. 

After  the  painting  is  coinplctetl,  while  another  song  No.  55  la 
sung,  engle  down  is  sprinkled  over  the  child's  head  to  symhohze 
the  young  eagle,  and  the  HiTikh'pae.  downy  eagle  fe^ither,  tied 
npon  its  hair.  The  words  of  this  ritual  song  are :  Ah-g'thac,  I 
make  it  stand,  Hunga. 

The  Wa-wa/i  ah  kii  or  Lender  of  the  Wa-waii  party  then  seleeta 
a  man  to  carry  the  lluiiga  to  the  loilge  where  the  ceremonies  have 
been  held  during  the  |>ast  four  daya.  The  man  takes  the  child  upon 
his  back,  kiH^ping  it  in  place  by  a  blanket  thrown  ariMind  his  own 
ehoul<lers,  and  walks  before  the  i'ipes  and  the  Wa-wa«  party  who 
follow  singing  No.56t  "You  have  the  Hunga."  The  Wa-wan  ah-ka 
takes  his  place  at  the  left  of  the  man,  who  outside  the  door  of  the 
lodge  sits  nitli  the  llungti  between  his  kuees. 

All  gifts  made  to  the  Wa-w8«  poriy  are  sent  by  children  who  ad- 
Tance  leivting  the  ponies,  and  arc  thanked  by  the  Hunga  who 
strokes  the  lelt  arm  of  the  mossetiger.  Sometimes  a  man  in  full 
gala  dress,  well  pahited,  his  horse  also  decomled,  will  ride  up  in 
front  of  the  Hunga,  and  there  recount  his  valiant  deeds,  tlie  drum- 
mers rPR{Hmdtiig,  then  return  lo  liii*  lodge,  and  send  back  Uie  horse 
as  a  gift  by  the  hand  of  his  little  child.  Tlie  day  is  often  far  spent 
before  all  tlie  girt.«  of  horses  are  gathered  together.  Tlie  ccremon* 
ifti  articles  arc  left  witb  tlie  Ah-nmrt  eali-ka  who  has  become  liound 
to  llic  Wa-wa?*  ah-ka  and  bis  gens,  as  a  son  to  a  fatber.  Tbe  Wa- 
wari  pnity  hasten  lo  start  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  c-amp 
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hfllf  tt  mile  from  the  Titlagc,  wberc  lliey  cook  ami  eat  Ibeir  flrBt 
mtal,  alWr  a  fast  of  nearly  t«feutv-four  boars. 

THK  rCITEBAL  80XO. 

y    There  Is  l>iit  one  funeral  aong  among  the  Oraalias,  and  it  is  only 
'   8iin((  (luring  llic  obspqrtfes  of  a  man  or  woman  who  tins  been  greatly 
rcs|>eulc<l  in  tlic  tribe. 

Upon  Ibe  deatb  of  sticb  an  one,  Ibe  men  in  tbe  prime  of  early 
manboud  meet  logelbtr  near  lite  lo<1;;e  uf  tbe  deccttsed,  tlivetit 
tbcmaclvcs  of  all  clulbiiig  but  tbe  brceclt-clulb,  luiike  Iwu  incisions 
in  tbe  led  arm,  and  under  tbe  loop  of  flevb  tbu$  made,  Ibruat  tbe 
stem  of  a  willow  Iwig,  havin<^  on  il  Kprnys  uf  tcavea.  With  tlicir 
blood  drijiptng  upon  tiic  green  bruncbes  litinglng  from  their  arms, 
Um  men  move  silently  to  the  lodge  where  tbe  deati  lies;  there 
ranginj;  themselves  in  n  line,  shoulder  to  sbonlder,  and  marking 
the  rb>  tlim  of  Uie  tune  by  beating  Uigetiier  two  willow  stick*,  lliey 
sing  ill  unison  the  funeral  song  No.  57.  There  is  a  violent  con- 
trnvt  between  the  bleeding  singers  and  their  vocal  utterances, 
for  tbe  music  in  its  major  strains  suggests  sunshine,  birds  ami  ver- 
dure, and  a  fleet,  happy  movement;  nevertheless  there  must  be 
acme  latent  baimuny  between  the  song  anil  the  ceremony.  Music, 
as  we  have  seen,  has,  according  toOuiabalwlief,  power  to  reach  tbe 
unseen  world.  Tlte  spirit  of  Uiu  dead  man  can  bear  tbe  song  as  it 
leaves  the  lioily,  and  the  ghul  cadences  are  to  cheer  lilin  as  he  goes 
n*oui  his  kindred.  He  hears  only,  he  cannot  see,BO  llie  song  is  for 
him  ;  the  bleeding  hiwly  is  an  expression  of  the  love  felt  by  the  liv- 
ing, and  the  kindred  of  the  dead  can  see  tbe  blood  and  note  the 
manifested  honor  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Otiiuhas 
to  censH  wailing  at  a  curtain  point  in  the  funeral  ceremouiea,  loi'  the 
reason,  they  say,  that  the  departing  one  must  not  he  distressed  as 
he  leaves  his  home  behind  him.  And  it  is  also  custontnr}'  after  a 
deatb  to  lacerate  the  limbs,  as  the  sheflding  of  blood  expresses  how 
vital  Is  tlie  lofM.  The  funeral  song  and  ceremony,  sfivago  as  they 
appear  at  Qrst  sight,  are  really  full  of  tender  unsclti^hucss,  and  in- 
dicate a  BlruDg  belief  lu  tbe  coutiuualiou  of  life  and  its  aflections. 

m.  INDIVIDUAL  SONGS. 
In  this  group,  under  seven  sub-groups,  arc  classeil  those  songs 
that,  in  their  origin,  are  expressions  of  personal  feeling  ur  uppeiil. 
Tbey  are  sung  either  as  solos,  or  by  companies  of  persons  wbo  aie 
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sliout  lo  pngnge  in  a  common  nclion,  or  who  are  untied  bv  linving 
receiviul,  while  fuating,  visions  of  a  likeoltject. 

Sul)-^roti|i  A  comprises  8ongBj>erUiining  to  war.  These  fallinlo 
four  (livisionR: 

(a)  The  Me-ka-se  fra-an,  sung  at  the  tnitlallon  of  warlike  ex- 
pe<)ition9. 

(6)  Tlie  Nft-g*lhe  wn-nji,  iiscfl  wlieu  Uie  warriors  nre  in  the  fleld 
and  dangers  llituatcu  them. 

(c)  Tbe  Wae-Um  wa-ari,  cbauleil  by  the  wouieii  in  behalf  of  men 
on  live  war-pntli. 

(li)  The  Wae-wa-che  wa-nn,  the  gong  of  trium[]h  over  tlie  rallen 
enemy,  sunf;  aflfr  the  return  of  a  MucresKrul  war  paiLy. 

The  songs  of  lUis  group,  allhoiiEtli  Inking  llieir  line  in  personal 
experiences  or  emotions,  are  noi  considered  as  the  sole  properly  of 
the  composer,  but  can  be  learned  and  suns:  by  the  people. 

Sub'graup  11  contains  songs  of  inysleiy  which  directly  appeal  to 
tlicuiiseuu  forces  wliicli  surround  luaii,  and  these  arrange  tUemselvea 
in  five  divisions: 

(a)     Tlie  tribal  prayer. 

(&)  Songs  tiial  came  lo  a  youth  during  his  fasting  vigil,  at 
which  time  the  I'uwers  appealed  to  revealed  lliemselves  lo  the  sup- 
pliant in  some  pai'lieular  form;  and  songs  thus  given  become  the 
niediucu  by  wtiiirh  lielp  and  succor  are  anked  and  received  in  Mie 
hour  of  need.  Later  in  life  llie  man  may  ally  littusclf  to  a  society 
composed  of  persona  who  liave  received  a  similar  revelation;  for 
instance,  llioae  who  have  seen  a  horse  in  a  vision  are  eligible  to 
membership  iu  the  Horse  Society*  or  tliose  to  whom  Tluindcr 
symbols  came  can  join  llie  Tlninder  Society.  .Songs  of  tliis  divis- 
ion while  they  are  sacred  to  Llie  man  who  receives  them  can  some- 
Limes  be  sun^by  memberitnf  the  MKiiuty  lo  whicii  tlie  man  belongs. 

(c)  In  this  division  are  grouped  ttie  songs  that  in  dreams  come 
to  a  man  togctlier  with  the  knowledge  and  use  of  meilicinni  roots 
and  hfri>s.  Sonte  of  these  si^n|{s  have  been  handed  down  for  gen- 
erations, btit  uL-iilier  songs  nor  kuowteilgeisau  itdicrilance,  but  ialo 
be  bad  by  pnrclmse  only ;  even  a  niuther  will  not  impart  to  her  chil- 
dien  Ibis  use  of  roots  witliout  a  quid  pro  guo.  Tlie  songs  l)elong 
to  ttie  acts  of  seeking,  gathering  and  prepnring  the  plants,  they 
may  l)e  heard  l>y  any  one,  but  noboily  alternpls  lo  sing  them  as 
they  are  private  property,  and  so  re.s{)ected  by  old  and  young. 
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SomttimtM  peraoos  luriag  tcDovladgs  of  eerlAla  reaodlis  usUt  one 
amtMttr  In  Um  owiiBgnomt  of  cmaei,  m  tb«  Baflklo  dnotora  lure 
been  kfto*ra  to  ilo.  Tbcse  men  in  ft  viniofi  of  B<iflkla  bare  re- 
ceived ttistructiont  conL-<-rt)ing  a  oerUiin  reuH^ly  efficAciotis  in  heal- 
lag  woun<U,  to  \tt  ajijilled  in  a  pnrltL-uUr  roiuiiier  bimI  wJUi  certain 
eemnoniea  *rlik.-h  Incloile  konga;  ibe  Buflato  doctors  are  tlierefore 
ftpecialiatii  an«I  treat  only  woun'ta.  The  tongs  ami  tbe  mcltctoego 
together,  and  the  runner  would  not  avail  wilhoatlhe  latter. 

(d)  Titeae  aongs  differ  froui  tiiose  of  tbe  preceding  diriiioB  in 
llial  tliey  are  general  iu  their  l>eDefita  and  can  give  Uie  ainger  sac- 
eeaa  In  hunting,  in  war,  or  in  anj  of  hia  umlertakings. 

(«)  Tlie  Rcmgaof  this  di  vinion  i>rlng  help  to  the  hnnter  or  trapper ; 
Uiey  too  can  \>e  boaglit,  and  must  be  sting  ader  the  traps  are  set 
or  btrfore  the  linnter  seeks  the  game.  Tliej  liave  power  to  entice 
tbe  animals,  and  catisc  tbern  to  fall  itilo  Uie  hands  of  Uie  singer. 

SulK^rMUp  C  cumiiribea  SongB  of  Tbauks.  Tbese  are  anng  when 
gifta  uru  puhliuly  bealotred  and  received ;  they  are  Iwuxlil  and  soM. 

Sub-group  I)  L-oruprises  aongti  that  occur  in  tuylbs.  They  are  the 
delight  ur  the  children  who  use  tlietn  in  tbeir  games  and  Ihey  furin 
ilie  only  nur«erv  tnuitic  known  in  Die  trilMi. 

Kuh-gitfup  K  are  the  Wn-oo  wa-nn.  Tliese  aongs  relate  to  tite 
oilvctiUires  and  expcriencuaofyouog  inenand  women,  and  are  some- 
what of  the  bnltad  order. 

Krih-groiip  K  arc  the  Be-tbae  wa-an  or  love  songfl,  sung  by  young 
men  iluring  conrlahip. 

Huli'grunp  G  :  Klngeolet  Moaic.  Tlie  Hiigeolet  is  the  musical  iii- 
■Iruineiit  of  young  nivn  and  h  prineipully  used  in  love  affairs  to  ntr 
tract  tlie  nttenttou  of  the  uiuidenuud  reveal  the  presence  of  Lbe  lover. 


8t;B-»KOt;P  A*  HONOS    PERTAINIKO   TO  WAR. 

(o)  Me-kft-see  wa-iw( :  Me-ka-»ce,  wolf ;  wa-an,  song.  The  wolf 
la  Ihc  imtron  of  tite  warrior ;  the  man  on  the  wnr-pnlh  speaks  of 
biniHcIf  as  u  wolf.  When  a  number  uf  men  have  <1ci'ided  lu  go  oul 
un  a  war  party,  they  ineul  together  and  perform  tbe  Me-ka-sec  dance 
and  sing  the  iliskn-Hce  wu-an.  These  songs  are  also  sung  hs  the 
warriors  leave  the  village,  going  forth  on  a  U}ngexpe<)ition,or  when 
the  party  Is  travelling  and  In  no  Imniediate  danger. 

Song  No,  ft8  was  coniposcii  liy  the  I^eader  or  a  war  party  when 
bo  had  been  along  time  nway  from  the  Liibe  and  all  tlie  men  were 
bimiesick.  The  aong,  atthoiigh  giving  vent  to  tbeir  uniiappiuesSf 
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»e«ni9  to  have  clicercO  llie  wjirriors,  they  pcrscvfircl  in  tlirir  ail- 
venture  anil  retmnwl  to  the  villngc  wilh  li-opliies  of  their  snuce»8. 
Thu  song  opens  with  ByllaltlcH  expressive  of  war-like  emotion  over- 
shailoweti  hy  memory  of  the  h<trao  scenes.  Tlie  words  are  :  wa-ou, 
women;  ali-mn,  they;  wae-thu-he-hii,  liavc  gone  for  wikxI  ;  iioo* 
shA-wn,  uro  happy;  ble,  really  or  very;  ma-thin-ah  mae-ln-tae, 
tliey  must  be  wnlking  ;  thne-thn,  here ;  wakh- pa-thin,  very  iK)or ;  hte, 
very  ;  mnai-b'thin  nh-thin-hae,  I  walk. 

*^'-Tlie  women  have  gone  to  gather  woofi  ami  arc  having  a  Joyona 
time  chatting  amid  the  treef,  while  here  very  miserable  am  I  walk- 
ing" is  the  picture  conveyed  by  the  song  which  closes  wilh  wur-like 
Byllablea. 

Nt>.  59  commemorat4<8  a  victory  over  the  Pawnees,  when  an 
Omaha  war  party  dlviileil,  and,  aimulHting  peaceable  wliil«  men  by 
swinging  their  arms  tin  Uiey  wiilked,  approached  the  Pawnee  village, 
and  fell  upon  the  people  liefore  they  had  discovered  tlie  ntse. 

The  wonls  are:  We-lnn-gae,  sister;  sae-^a-sa,  trotting;  an- 
tbnn-wun-ge-ha,  rollows  mc. 

The  women  wlio  accompanied  the  war  party  shared  the  dangers 
and  were  awarded  their  portion  of  the  sijoils.  The  song  refers  to 
Uicm. 

In  the  song  No.  60,  the  warrior  declares  timt  he,  like  the  wolf, 
bns  no  fear  in  ventnring  into  distant  and  strange  lands.  Tim 
wonls  are  few,  barely  exprosaitiff  the  sentiment,  tliemnsic  and  syl- 
lables giving  amplitiention.  The  song  is  liked  by  brave  men,  and 
is  quite  spirited. 

Me-kft-»oe,  wolf;  ali-ma,  they;  inn-zhnn,  lan<l ;  nnm-])a,  fear; 
bn-zlie,  not;  b:i,  lilce  them;  hae-ge-mim,  I  am  so.  The  words  ara 
blended  and  modified  in  the  song. 

(6)  Na-g'tline  wa-an.  Na-g'tbae  means  captive:  the  war- 
rior if  taken  captive  goes  to  bis  death,  therefore  ihe  wonl  Is  lo  the 
soldier  the  synonym  otMcatb.  These  songs  are  snng  when  dangers 
threaten  and  dealU  is  near.  Thoy  are  sometimes  sttiig  by  the 
Loader  tu  inspirit  the  men,  or  by  individuals  of  the  party,  who  thus 
strenglhon  llmv  own  courage  to  meet  death.  No.  1,  referreil  to 
on  page  IS,  belongs  to  this  group. 

No.  Bl  is  a  rallying  song.  Ae-de,  there  ;  nn-ga-thac-tne,  let  as 
go;  kii-gne.  friend  ;  tlic-lnn-gae,  yt>nr  stwtera  ;  nnii-Iie-tba,  fright- 
ened tut  in  <langer;  Ite-don,  when  they;  tbim-zae,  bnt;  mu-tbln-un- 
gn  lliae-tae,  walk  let  ns. 
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Sistcni  reFt!r  to  the  women  of  tlie  trlhe  wlio.  IT  not  rlefendnl.  or  If 
the  wMTiors  are  nnsnocc^Mfiit,  will  bo  led  ex^Mst^ul  to  the  enemy ; 
lienoe  tbo  appeal  "//a«/  Prien<1  let  us  go  to  the  resuae,  your  sisters 
are  in  danger,  let  n*  walk,  Ifae  !  Frien"! !" 

Tlie  mUHic  suggests  Umt  tlic  pntli  oX  duty  is  not  easy,  the  rhytlim 
give*  llie  call,  the  urgent  ap|)cal  am)  llie  movement  are  fitted  to 
the  stress  of  froling. 

Xo.  6i  expresses  the  vlllingneea  of  the  warrior  to  go  forth  to 
fight.  He  would  rite  with  the  dawn,  and  like  tlie  day  increase  to 
power,  foMowing  his  leader.  Ura-ba,  day;  edan,  approaching; 
nan-koo-lhiie,  IiaRien ;  hiut-tho-be-ga,  take  rae;  NiMln/i-hunga, 
LejMlcri  ah*yne-zhiitn-mnc-tho,  llioy  may  have  said. 

Tlie  liny  Is  approacbitig,  Hai !  Nu-dttn-hua-ga  hasten  lo  lead  mc 
forward. 

Song  No,  63  tolh  its  own  story — words  and  miisi<!  being  closely 
woven  alHiiit  the  thnnglil  of  death.  Rime-tun,  to  go  around,  as 
around  nu  obstacle  or  to  etrnnmvent  a  Uirealened  disaster;  tbin- 
gtio,  none;  isli-;ili-ga,  old  men;  ma,  the  plural ;  wn-gnn-za-be-^lnn, 
when  they  tell ;  stme-ah.  yonder ;  he-bc-tnc,  reached  that  first ;  ub- 
bnz  zlio-tao,  have  not  said;  Xu-dan-liiin-gn,  Leader  ;tae-ltae,  thedif- 
fii!ull,  hftrd  to  nceornplish. 

There  Is  no  evading  death.  The  old  men  have  not  told  that  any 
one  h:is  found  a  wny  to  pass  beyond  it.  The  career  oX  a  Lender  is 
dllllcult  of  aecompliahment. 

(f)  The  Wae-ton  wa-sn  are  sung  by  women  in  mature  life  stand- 
ing lH>rore  tlie  lotlgenfa  family,  one  or  more  of  whose  memltere  are 
on  the  w«r  path.  Tlie  songs  are  accompanied  by  beats  upon  a  raw 
bid«i,  wliU'Ii  serves  ua  a  drutn.'  These  songs  are  spoken  of  as  Wa- 
zliin-ltiae-thao;  this  word  hidicatee  that  through,  or  by  means  of 
these  songs,  sircnklth,  |Hiwcr,  passion  is  sent  to  the  warrior  assist* 
Ing  hbn  lo  bo  victorious  in  brttlle.  The  family  thus  reniernbered 
bestow  gifts  iipou  the  singers,  wlio  by  these  Wae-ton  wa-nn  have 
helped  the  tli'ttant  husband  or  brollicr  in  tJie  hour  of  danger. 

No.  64.  The  words  of  the  song  are  few  and  used  elliptically. 
Nu-daN'hunga,  Leader;  wa-sliii-shac,  brave;  sua  yae,  urc  always; 
■e*de.he-ke,  when  hu  arrives.     The  moaning  is:  Wlieu  one  Is  a 

■  Altti*  3mi  <littif4  anoi>r  tti«  I>Jikou*  tb«  wnc,  •»»(!<(  Um  bc|rtnnfiiic  of  thil  pnrtof 
Uuiovromoii}  nUmn  itw  mvn  nroinriiircil  nl  tltDpol&,lH  loil  Iij  wciiut'ii  nbo  ItuMus  Utef 
l)MI  II,  ft  i*w  hitltf,  Id  pUcc  of  K  drum. 
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Lender  he  must  always  t>c  hrnvc,  ant!  when  lio  (the  one  or  whom 
tlie  women  siw^)  tenches  the  enemy  ho  nriU  not  fjitl  to  he  brave. 

No.  65.  This  song  Is  serlons  and  replete  with  reeling ;  nolo  Ui« 
change  of  time  in  cniinei'tion  with  tlie  meniiingorthc  won)«,  Tliese 
are  ui't  CRsy  to  tiansklc  so  ns  clearly  to  reO<.'(;t  the  full  meaning. 
Kft-gae,  Fricml ;  la^-lie,  difficult ;  bu-ee  Ihun-zlia ;  they  f&y  but ; 
liae  isb-nh-gne,  the  oii!  men ;  wa-ga«-za.l>e-ilaH»  when  they  teach 
or  exhort ;  nu,  nmn  ;  tae,  lo  be  ;  [ha-lhim-ga  ta-<)un,  that  yon  nre 
to  ftixl  out;  slnin-thn-lhe-fihaQ,  that  ia  Ihe  reaann  yon  are  going. 
Frirtxl  !  the  ohi  men  in  their  exhnrt-iitionii  have  Ani<),  it  la  halt)  to 
be  a  man,  to  lie  able  to  meet  h,'ir(Ulii|)s  ntid  overcome  ditllcultics; 
to  learn  tliis  for  yourself  yon  arc  iinw  in  quest  of  the  enotny. 

The  wor<la  in  No.  6G  are  few  but  full  of  assurance.  The  open- 
ing iihiftftcs  nre  accompanied  by  syllables  only,  ao  ulso  the  last 
two,  one  phrase  alone  is  snpplieil  with  wonls. 

Ac-'le-lic-ke,  when  be  gets  (here;  wa-sliu-sha,  brave ;  meaning 
wbeo  he,  the  warrior  who  has  gone  forth,  reaches  the  enemy  he  will 
be  liiTive. 

T]ie  words  of  Song  No.  67  are  ditllcnlt  to  translate  lit(>rally. 
Oo-]iae-ka  tlia-mae  can  be  rendered  by,  "tliey  gave  Lim  bis  way" 
the  ohstiimle  |»or^on  who  persist*  in  the  face  of  tho  Mtlirig  forth 
by  frichdt4  of  ihc  dangers  that  Ijeset  the  course  he  wishes  lo  pursue, 
ia  at  last  left  to  follow  his  desire,  to  have  his  own  way.  Wa-bo- 
ska  is  a  name  that  was  used  in  this  song  whita  its  possessor  nna 
on  the  will'  pulli,  Iml  any  name  can  he  introduced;  ghn-gnet  cry; 
wa-thn-stan-7,heab-dan-hae,  did  not  cease. 

He  did  t)()t  cease  to  cry,  or  ptcnd,  so  they  gave  him  his  waj'. 

The  music  of  No.  G8  is  Dnkotnn.  The  song  was  adopted  by  the 
Poncfts  who  supplied  their  own  words,  and  the  Omalms  took  it  from 
the  I'oncns.  It  was  sung  by  the  Dakota  women  when  the  warriors 
moved  ont  of  the  camp.  As  it  is  a  foreign  song  among  the  Omahas, 
it  is  samotiincs  used  as  a  Wae-lon  wa-an  and  somelimes  ns  a  Wae- 
Wft-che  wa-an. 

The  wortis  are  Ou-ke-tae  oli-ma,  the  tribes;  the-nun-un-ta- 
yne,  that  Ihcy  may  hear  you  ;  wasli-konae  giin-yiih-iiae,  exert ;  yab- 
bac  is  the  woman's  form  of  command.  Exert  yourselves  that  the 
tribes  may  bear  of  yonr  bravery*. 

(rf)  Tlie  Wae-wa-che  wn-an  are  songs  of  triumph,  sung  when 
the  dance  around  the  scalp  of  a  fallen  enemy  ia  in  progress.  Parts 
of  these  songs  are  sometimes  sung  by  women  alone. 
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E-ka-gae,  roy  fiienrU ;  c-ah-mae,  Ihey  9[>cak ;  Ta-wan-g'thim 
tlic  village  or  people  of  the  village  ;  AVakaiidu,  gods  ;  ma,  plural. 

JSly  fi'ionda  tbey  are  speaking 
Tito  people  of  ibe  villt^e  arc  »i>cakiog. 
Tlie  go<la  tlioy  ai-o  speaking. 

Song  76  haa  no  words.     It  is  miiig  during  tl»e  Thunder  rites. 

No.  77,  contrary  to  the  usual  inn:>ner  of  rendering  these  songs, 
can  be  sung  by  nine  old  men,  all  of  tlietn  Thunder  dreacuers,  as 
they  move  solemnly  around  the  camp  circle  generally  during  the 
nigbt.  The  words  are  somewhat  obseure,  they  speak  of  the  Tlmn- 
der  gods  going  around,  encompassing^  ciiicuiuvculing ;  and  declare 
that  the  go<l9  make  fearful,  are  ibcmseU'es  objects  of  fear  to  man. 
The  muaic  has  a  di'anialLC  sitggestiveiieas  in  sympittby  with  the 
vagueness  of  the  words ;  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  bells. 

{a)  Hongs  tn  this  subdivision  And  their  inspiration  in  risions 
which  have  conveyetl  to  man  a  knowledge  of  metlicinni  plants  use- 
ful In  sickness  or  injuries. 

No.  78  is  sung  by  the  HufTido  doctors  when  attending  a  woun<Tc<! 
man — during  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  remedy  to  the 
wound.  The  tuediciiic  is  gcncrnlly  sprayed  from  the  lii>a  with  con- 
siclerable  force  so  that  it.  may  reach  every  part  of  the  lacerated 
flesh.  The  song  indicates  that  this  mo<ie  of  treatment  was  inoul- 
CBte<l  in  tlie  vision. 

**From  here  do  I  send  it  (the  medicine  to  the  wound)  thus, — ia 
this  manner  am  I  bidden  to  send  it." 

TIme-tbU'tuii,  from  here  ;  titae-ah-thae,  do  I  send  ;  Ae-gim,  Uitis ; 
ne-thun,  the  water  or  medicine  ;  shan-ali-dan,  I  am  bidden. 

(d)  The  songs  belonging  to  this  subdivigion  are  potent  to  se- 
cure general  beneQla,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  one  avoculion.  Tlie 
singer  by  means  of  this  Mystery'  wa-afi  can  achieve  success  in  any 
of  his  undertakings.  These  songs  can  be  purchased,  but  the  sell- 
ing does  not  preclude  the  nae  of  the  song  by  the  seller.  Several 
men  may  therefore  use  the  same  song. 

No.  79  is  an  example.  The  wonU  "walk  this  way"  toward  me, 
the  singer,  convey  the  invitation  to  that  which  he  seeks,  to  yield 
to  the  magic  of  the  song. 

Du-dn-ba,  tins  way  ;  niau-lliin,  walk.    These  are  llie  only  words  ; 
the  syllables  carry  the  musical  tones  and  fuller  meaning, 
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(p)  Trapping  and  hunting  songs;  sung  after  setting  the  trap, 
and  before  tracking  the  game.  Tlie  songs  arc  seldotu  c-liLborate  in 
melwly  or  rbylbro. 

suB^aROin*  0,  songs  of  thakks. 

There  are  quite  b  number  of  vuhcU  sougy  in  tliis  gronp,  thev  are 
always  sung  in  uckuonliHlgmrnt  of  a  gill.  When  »  poor  iiian  is 
remembered  he  generally  goes  outside  the  loclge  and  in  the  bearing 
of  the  entire  village  sings  the  song  tvbicU  tells  of  bis  gfXMl  fortune, 
and  proclniinH  the  name  of  his  lienefactor.  When  gifU  are  made 
and  received  between  men  of  equal  standing,  tJie  songs  arc  apt,  to 
be  SLUig  in  the  company  only  of  those  who  happen  to  t>c  prctieut; 
at  llie  same  time,  however,  some  old  man  less  fortunate  lu  his  life 
who  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  favors  from  either  one  of  Lite 
parties,  w'dJ  go  abroad  to  proclaim  in  a  public  mannertbe  gifts  that 
have  been  thus  bestowed  privatuly. 

No.  HI)  gives  an  idea  of  this  class  of  songs.  The  name  of  the 
giver  is  always  intrwlueed  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second  part  of 
the  song,  followed  by  the  words  tJianii-tha-tbae,  you  pity  me,  bave 
compassion  on  me  ;  wiu-tha-kae,  yon  are  true. 

When  the  uamc  of  the  giver  is  short,  syllables  ai-c  added  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  music. 


SUB-GBOCP  li,  MYTH  SONOS, 

These  arc  bits  of  songs  which  occur  in  the  mytlia  tJiat  are  told 
(luring  th4'  winter  days  and  evenings  ;  they  are  generally  attribnted 
to  the  animals  who  are  so  often  the  heroes  of  these  tales.  Tjiese 
melo<Ues  are  sung  by  the  women  to  amuse  the  childreu  who  catch 
them  readily  and  in  their  chiblish  way  dramatize  that  portion  of 
the  myth  wherein  tlie  song  occurs,  singing  the  melody  with  childish 
fen'or. 

When  Xo.  81  is  well  rendered,  there  is  much  humor  in  the  de- 
scendingnotes  beginning  witbob-hae-o,  hae-o,  etc.,  and  the  assertive 
conchiaion  "they  have  gone  to  the  spirit,"  "they  bave  gone  to  the 
spirit."     The  song  never  fails  to  delight  all  hearers. 

Ma-atin-gae,  rabtiit ;  sliae-tha-thin-shae,  yonder  goiug  you  ;  win- 
jae-ga-tha-lhin  shac,  where  are  you  going;  wa-Da-hae-thn<ba,  they 
faftve  gone  to  the  spirits. 
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SUB-GBOOr  E,  WA-OO  WA-AA'. 

Ttils  grotipof  BongB  has  nlmuly  tieon  cbaractertized  on  p.  14. 

No.  82  is  tbc  confession  of  a  womnn  to  the  mnn  ahe  lovm,  tbat 
be  had  cooquered  bcr  heart  before  be  bad  Bchievetl  n  vnloroiia  ivpu- 
tatioQ.  Tbc  song  opens  upon  tbe  scene.  Tbe  wai-rior  bsa  rvtiimed 
victoriotiB  aDd  MiccessfuUy  paatiod  IbrougH  tbe  rites  of  tlie  Tent  of 
War,  Bo  he  is  entitled  to  wear  bis  honors  publicly ;  the  womnn  tells 
bim  Hon-  when  be  started  on  the  war  path,  she  went  up  ou  tbe  hill 
Mid  standing  there  cried  to  Wa-kan-da  to  grant  bim  sucee»».  Be 
who  had  now  won  that  snccesa  Iwul  even  then  Tanquisheil  her  heart, 
*'hfld  cansed  her  to  die"  to  all  else  but  tlie  thought  of  hitn. 

The  modificaiior)  and  the  choice  of  worxls  and  tbe  itte  of  the 
syllables  indicate  oietrical  feeling  and  expreesioo. 

Nii-dan  thn-jif'the-i/j  dan 
Ae-tae-un  tba-th:ie-thae 
Nu-dan  tba-g*tlie-<iA-dan 
Ae-tae-un  tbii-tbae-thae 
Nu-dan  lha-p"the-fi/i-dan 
Ae-tae-nn  tba-thne-tlia  ya  tha  ya  hi 
JJa  tha  Art  tfia 
Nn-dnn  snaC'tae-Hc  wa-kan-da  wae-fca  tun-hae  tfiae 
Wnkandu  ac-huc-iib  Uin-hac  Utae 
Ae-tae-un  tba-tbae-tha  ya  tfia  ya  hi, 

Nn-dnn,  war ;  thn-g't he-flan,  when  yon  retiime<l ;  ne-ifle-on, 
die ;  tha-lhac-thno,  yon  caiiued  me  ;  snac-tae-de,  go  when  you  did  ; 
Wa-kanda,  God;  wae-kn-ab,  I  appealed;  tun-hae,  standing. 

No.  83  U)  Jimcult  tu  tranalate  so  as  to  convey  it«  humor  and 
sarcasm.  The  wuu,  purports  to  be  sang  by  a  man  of  the  Uuu  JuaD 
ty|»e;  he  sits  iiixm  a  hill  overlooking  tlie  vUInge,  the  uiuruiurs  of 
the  people  eonie  up  to  bim  as  they  talk  of  his  entangh'meuts  in  uu- 
(jonipliiiienLary  speeclieR  interepersed  with  ttireata ;  he  however E>bift8 
all  reaponsibility,  saying,  **The  gods  bave  made  nie  what  I  am" 
■irresistible  \ 

Ta-wti»'(rthun,  village;  thae-nUM-yac  dae,  this  many;  na-thim- 
ge-nh>  of  metbcy  talk  ;  thn«-knc,  ^roup  ;  \Vn-kfln-da,(Tixis  ;  hne-ge- 
muii-ttu\  what  I  am  ;  in-thin-ga-y:ic,  of  me  they  decret  d — h  is  added 
fur  eupUouy  ;  ga-ma,  yunder  they  ;  be-ab-mae,  they  talk. 
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No.  S-1  is  derisive  in  spirit.  Au  tnint,  whoRC  lover  hnd  left  her 
ami  gone  to  her  niece,  flcqiiaiDts  the  girl  wiili  ilie  young  mnn's  pre- 
vious nitHchmeut.  He  who  so  ^'skilled  iu  speech"  couaiders  lum- 
self  nble  toen(>tivate  lx>tU  old  and  yomig^. 

Tbae-tliu-t!ui,  from  here;  aha-tha-yae,  he  went  to  you ;  we-tti- 
zhoti-gae,  my  niece ;  e-ae,  speech ;  tha-pc^bH,  he  la  skilled ;  ban- 
wnn-ke-ah,  be  spoke  to  me ;  Wa-faan-tbi»-gae,  orphan,  name  given 
the  youth. 

No.  H5  givee  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  woman  whose  circum- 
atancce  keep  her  from  the  man  of  her  choice ;  she  pleads  with  him 
to  flee  witli  ber  from  the  irihc  and  go  to  lh({  Ponkas. 

Dtide-ba,  nearer  this  way ;  na-dum-bac,  me  look  at ;  uuz-zhin, 
etand :  ac-thitiu-bae,  appear :  ab-ya-uuz-zhi)^dan.  I  staud  when ; 
the-shna,  yuu  only ;  t>u-we-b'lhe-zhe  dae,  I  look  for  you  ;  een-u-dan, 
I  am  content;  muz*zhe-bae.  I  am  not;  Kai(-zac-zhiit<ga.  mau'a 
name  ;  I'oiikata,  to  the  Ponkas  ;  un-ga-tliae  tae-hae,  let  us  go. 

sca-GBoup  r,  love  bokgs. 

The  Be-thae  wa-on,  or  love  songa.  are  sung  in  the  early  morning 
alraut  daybreak.  The  few  worda  that  are  act  to  tbe  music  refer  to 
the  time  of  day.  The  young  man  seeks  a  vantage  point  and  there 
aings  hie  lay,  the  ghi  within  the  tent  hears  him  anrl  perchance  by 
aud  hy  thoy  may  meet  at  the  spring,  the  trysting  place  of  lovers. 

The  aytlablus  Lend  themselves  to  a  Sowing  breathing  sound,  and 
the  blind  Is  soinetiuies  wared  before  the  mouth  to  enhance  the  ef- 
fect by  vibrntiuns.  The  music  la  sung  ftd  libitam  as  feeling  may 
sway  the  singer. 

No.  t<i}  is  very  charming  when  snng  with  expression.  The  long 
notes  HUggeat  echof*,  and  the  solitariness  of  the  woo<is.  The 
music  ia  as  simple  and  untutored  aa  tlie  flowera  that  are  often  tlie 
only  listeners. 

No.  87  ia  blithe  and  full  of  the  joy  of  spring  and  the  delightsome- 
Dess  of  youth.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  shadows  in  the  songt 
no  queatiouioga,  only  a  bubbling  of  happiness. 

No.  88  la  more  sprions  in  feeling,  and  there  Is  a  conBcionsness 
of  nature,  expressetl  in  the  music  anti  of  the  pasnion  ft;lt  for  the 
object  of  the  young  man's  affection.  The  few  words  are  nmba, 
day;  e-dan,  approaching,  or  dawn;  hoo-we-nae,  I  seek  you. 

No.  89  is  full  of  the  movements  of  dawn,  the  gfutlo  breeze  that 
heralds  the  day>  stirring  the  leaves,  nodding  the  Qowcrsi  aud  awak- 
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Gu'ing  the  hinla.  Tbe  youth  comeB  forth  with  tbo  light,  his  love 
overtlowii)]^  iu  Bong«  aud  the  maid  feels  the  day  dawning  Id  her 
breast;  lovers,  hirds  and  the  very  sky  are  all  iu  accord. 

No.  90  would  be  recognized  as  a  love  song  whuivvur  keurd ;  it 
is  full  of  passiouate  Xervor,  and  is  wortliy  of  recoguitioa  among 
musicians. 

8I7B-GROCP  O,  FLAGEOLET  XC5IC. 

Songs  Noa.  91  and  92  are  referred  Lo  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Fillmore. 
They,  too,  are  the  heralds  of  the  lover  wbo  seeks  bis  mistress. 


IKSTKIUENTS. 

The  iustrunieuts  used  to  accompany  tbe  voice  are  the  drum,  the 
rattle  iiiul  the  whistle.  The  druiii  is  of  varied  form  and  capacity, 
and  ia  playwl  indiffercutwuys  accoi-diiigto  thepharacter  of  thesong. 

The  small  drum,  about  the  size  of,  and  similar  in  sliapt^  to  tlie 
tiiinborine,  is  uaeil  in  My«tery  an<)  Dream  songs.  It  i»  beaten  in 
tremolo  by  the  fingers,  or  a  smiiU  reed.  Its  rhythm  is  ranrked  at 
the  opening  of  a  phraee,  and  the  rapid  light  touch  like  the  fluttering 
of  the  heart  of  a  frightened  bird,  produces  n  BtimiilatinE  eflfeet  up- 
on the  lidt4.>ucr.  This  light  drumming  can  be  iieiu-d  at  a  lung  dis- 
lauce  in  the  night.  Lying  on  the  ground  iu  my  tent,  my  cur  has 
caught  the  weirti  throbbing  of  cue  of  these  drums  that  some  man 
more  than  a  mile  awny  was  playing  as  be  sang  his  song  of  the  Kui)er- 
naturnl.  Listening  to  the  soimd  and  knowing  its  [K>teiicy  with  the 
native  mind,  one  can  apprehend  how  this  Hij'lhm  extiresses  tJ»e  trep- 
idation of  man  as  he  essays  to  a{>proach  the  Unseen  I'owera  that 
he  believes  contn>ls  his  destiny. 

The  lai^e  drums  were  formerly  made  from  the  section  of  a  Ireci 
hoUuwL'd  out,  over  the  open  end  of  whii-h  a  ekiu  was  stretched. 
The  drum  was  tuned  by  partly  QlUng  it  with  water  kept  sweet  by 
charcoal,  the  skin  being  moist«:ued,  strained  aud  dried  lo  the  desired 
tone.  Drums  of  this  kind  are  now  almost  unknown ;  a  keg  has  been 
substituted  for  the  bnllowpil  section  of  a  tree,  and  this  sort  of  drum 
is  used  iu  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies.  Large  flat  drums  were 
constructed  by  stretdting  a  calf  skin  over  a  hoop  of  wythes  ;  these 
drums,  supported  by  four  sticks  driven  into  the  ground,  were  beaten 
with  slickhi  mudled  with  leather.  Our  ordinary  drum  has  now  sup- 
planted this  particular  native  instrument. 
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The  double  beat,  so  pecullAf  a  feitare  in  many  of  the  songs  here 
pi-eaented,  is  played  upoa  the  hirge  drums.  lo  Ihe  drum  accoinpaui- 
mentof  thu  Hae  tbusku  the  uceeat  is  giv^u  with  great  furce  ;  iu  the 
Wa-wan,  the  accent  is  not  the  less  marked  but  the  stroke  in  not  na 
vehement  as  ia  ttie  fonner. 

The  Induin  drum  anawers  to  the  rhythm  of  the  human  Itearl-bpat 
as  it  responds  to  the  emotion  evoked  by  the  song ;  man's  ambition  and 
daring  are  aroused,  and  his  social  or  religions  sentiments  ore  awa- 
kened. The  variety  of  treatment  and  power  of  expressiou  of  this 
simple  iostnimeul  as  shown  iu  Ijidian  music  aie  wortby  of  particular 
mendoa. 

Rattles  are  made  of  gourds  Qlled  with  dne  or  coarse  gravel  or 
pebbles,  according  to  the  tone  required.  A  tremolo  cau  be  pro- 
duced by  shaking  them,  or  they  are  playeil  witli  a  strong  stroke  and 
a  rebound.  The  manner  of  playing  them  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  song.  The  rattles  are  used  to  accompany  Mystery 
songs,  and  those  of  the  Wa-wan  ceremony,  and  are  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  the  SupernattiraL 


In  prc«entiug  these  Indian  songs  to  her  own  race,  the  writer  is 
cnnttcious  that  they  suffer  iu  the  divorcemeut  from  their  own  pe- 
ctiliar  scene  and  circumstance.  The  music,  to  be  inulenttooil  and 
appreciated,  neetia  ita  original  setting  of  nature's  colors,  Indian 
life*  and  tribal  ceremonial.  This  setting  is  always  preMent  to  the 
conscioneness  of  the  native  singer  and  his  audience,  it  renders 
an  introduction  to  the  tlicme  nnnecessary,  supplies  the  picture 
vhich  stands  in  the  placcof  an  olnborated  expression  of  ttic  thought 
or  feeUng  the  song  is  intended  to  convey,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  any  prelude  or  elaboration  either  of  the  words  or  music.  The 
words  are  always  few.  giving  a  hint  rather  than  a  elvuily  dclbied 
expression  or  narration,  rendering  it  dilHcult  for  the  unheralded 
melody  to  secure  our  attention  or  rouse  our  sympathy  bL'foif?  it  has 
Hnished  ita  me^aage  and  passed  into  silence.  It  is  dilliculi  for  any 
one  tK>m  and  bred  in  our  compHrat«d  tioctal  relations  and  customs 
to  appreciate  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  Indian  life,  and  to 
nnderstnnd  ttow  all  are  under  like  conditions.  There  are  no  secrets, 
DO  hidden  tragedies,  no  private  sorrows  in  the  tril)e;  everything  ia 
known  and  seen  by  everybody.  The  directness,  the  briefness,  the 
hick  of  preparatory  words  or  chords,  and  the  abseuce  of  subsequent 
unfolding  of  the  ideas  or  feelings,  which  arc  so  marked  a  character- 
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istic  of  these  sou^rs,  do  not  take  the  Indian  by  surprise  or  leave  him 
nusrttisliwl.  These  eougs — the  protlut;t  of  tuiliao  t»ibal  life — sug- 
gest tUe  que»liuu  whether  stutjiiucd  thiukiiig.  witliout  which  there 
can  be  no  full  expresaioa  of  thought  in  literature,  inuHic  or  iiny 
other  art,  ia  |Kwaible  in  a  state  of  Koc'tety  where  lalKtr  is  not  coiir- 
din»te<l,  where  each  person,  each  family,  each  gens  must  stand  in- 
dtviduAlly  against  dread  htingcr,  nnd  mortal  ciicraiea.  The  neccfr- 
Bity  of  providing  food  and  clothing  is  upon  every  man  and  woman, 
and  the  mtxie  of  living  is  such  as  to  piechidc  the  accuiiiulaiiou  of 
property  necessary  to  secure  iiumuuily  from  Uk  pressure  of  daily 
needs,  and  the  cousequeul  leisure  for  mental  Inbc»r  and  its  artistic 
expression.  While  it  is  true  that  evidences  of  sustninetl  thinlcing 
are  wanting,  these  Indian  sougs  show  nascent  art  both  in  musio 
and  poetry.  Moreover  they  reveal  the  fact  that  emotion  In  tta  eim- 
pleat  utterance  weaves  tcHjether  words  and  melody  and  is  uncon- 
sciously true  to  the  laws  which  we  have  discovered  to  underlie  and 
govern  our  separated  artti  of  music  and  poetry. 

io  considering  these  groups  of  songs  in  their  relation  to  Indian 
UfOf  one  is  uatnraily  led  to  compare  tLeni  with  similar  groups  uuu>ug 
our  own  people.  Taking  a  broa<.l  outlook  over  the  two,  one  finds 
mu4!h  in  common  in  Indiau  and  Ar}'aD  sougii.  Wherever  one  man 
yearns  toward  the  mysterious  unseeu  powers  tliat  environ  him, 
whenever  he  seeks  expression  of  his  pemonal  loves,  hopes,  fears 
and  griffs,  his  song  will  answer  in  it«  fundamental  directive  emo- 
tion to  that  of  every  otiier  man ;  thi«  is  particularly  trnc  of  our 
folk  music,  which  embraced  in  the  past  the  Mystery  songs,  like 
the  Rugae  which  coutroUed  the  elements,  and  other  religions  songs 
of  our  ancestors.  When  we  bring  the  Indian  song  side  by  side  with 
our  more  modern  music,  in  which  the  intellecl  coulrols  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion,  marked  differences  are  aliowu,  but  there  is  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  and  even  some  of  the  fundameutul  forms  of  expres- 
sion, aa  the  use  of  melody,  Uannony  and  rhythm,  the  grouping  of 
measures,  and  the  Iwating  of  one  rhythm  against  anollier  are  commoa 
to  both.  The  divergence  is  ui>on  the  intellectual  rather  than  the 
emotional  plane.  Our  music  shows  Uie  inHucnceof  our  social  con- 
ditions, our  cnordinnteil  B<K'i<*ty — our  leisure  class,  whether  this  be 
aaoerdotal  or  secular,  and  the  added  power  gained  through  written 
muftic,  wherein  the  eye  has  recnforced  the  ear,  making  the  intellect 
more  potent,  and  developing  a  new  cujoymcut  aud  a  broader  field 
for  muatcal  cxpressiou. 
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The  absence  of  certala  kinds  of  songs  among  the  Intliftng  stimu- 
latea  the  inquiry,  why,  whi-re  so  much  ie  common  Iwtween  llic  mcea 
these  should  not  be  found,  for  example,  the  Labor  or  Guild  songs, 
snch  a»  the  old  English  Catch.  These  Catches  origiuated  tu  u-so- 
oietj  where  lal>or  had  become  secularized  both  in  feelini;  and  as- 
sociation. With  the  Indian,  labor  was  not  yetiUvorce*!  from  siiper- 
naturaL  inlluenc&R,  the  mystery  of  the  frintfiilness  of  nature  still 
snrronnclcd  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  he  planted  when  the  keeper 
of  the  Sacred  Tent  from  the  Hunga  gens  distributed  a  few  kernols 
of  corn  with  religious  ceremony.  The  hunter  and  the  trapper 
called  the  game  by  means  of  tlie  Mystery  song.  In  a  word,  pros- 
perity by  means  of  labor  was  not  recognized  as  in  the  control  of  the 
lalwrer,  but  subject  to  favoring  or  disturbing  occult  Powera.  The 
ground  was  still  Mother  Earth,  the  stones,  the  animals,  the  trees 
shared  with  man  a  common  gift  of  life,  and  were  liis  friends  or 
foes.  The  Jndlan  had  not  shaken  himself  free  so  that  he  could 
face  Natme  and  bend  her  to  his  will ;  be  had  not  yet  comprehended 
tbo  possibility  of  an  intellectual,  independent  and  external  relation 
to  the  natural  world. 

lu  this  contributiou  to  the  archaeology  of  masio  it  can  be  seen 
how  far  a  people  had  advanced  in  the  art  of  musical  expression, 
who  were  living  not  in  a  primitivti  condition,  but  were  organized 
in  a  social  state  where  there  was  no  class  distinction  or  coSnIinateil 
labor;  where  the  food  supply  was  still  dependent  in  a  considerable 
degree  upon  the  hunter ;  where  wnrlare  was  constant,  and  conducted 
by  private  enterprise  rather  than  directed  by  a  centered  govern- 
ment ;  where  the  language  of  the  people  had  never  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  where  there  was  no  possible  training  of  the  mind  in 
literature  or  art.  These  songs  therefore  stand  as  a  monnnicntt 
marking  the  limit  which  the  Omaha  Indiau's  euviroument  placed 
U|Hm  the  development  of  his  mental  Ufu  and  expression. 

The  Ornahas  as  a  tribe  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  young  men 
and  woman  are  being  educatt><l  in  Knglish  speech,  and  imbued  with 
Knglish  thought ;  their  directive  emotion  will  hereafter  take  the 
lines  of  our  artistic  forms;  therefore  there  can  be  no  speculation 
upon  any  future  development  of  Omaha  Indian  music. 
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Is  the  Bpring  of  1^88,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletober  of  the  Penhody 
Museum  of  Americau  Areha;ologj  and  Etiiuologyof  Univflrrl  Uni- 
veroity  aeut  mc  an  Indian  eong  wbich  abe  had  noted  down  from 
tLe  siuKiug  of  the  Omnliaa,  asking  tne  some  quftttioiis  couc-erumg 
ita  sc:ile.  A  correspomlpiice  ensued  which  finally  rcHuUtid  ill  her 
commlsaioning  me  to  make  a  careful  scientific  study  of  her  collec- 
tion of  ludiiin  Songs,  several  hundred  in  nuinfier.  During  the 
spring  and  suromer  of  1891,  Rhe  aUo  provided  me  opportnnitiea  of 
beariug  many  of  the  songs  performed  by  lodiaus  and  of  submit- 
ting to  tbciu  my  hnruiuniziitiuub  of  ncurly  the  wholo  collection  of 
eoDgs. 

My  principal  reliance  in  this  work  was  on  Mr.  Fmncis  Liv  Fleeche, 
an  Omnha  Indian  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Wabhing- 
ton*  D.  C.  I  spent  a  TTBek  with  bitn  in  Washington,  devoting  my 
whole  strength  to  the  study  of  the  Hongs.  I  afterwards  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  Owalia  UeMcrvation  in  Nebraska  for  another  week 
of  work.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  Sod  the  tribe  AHsembled 
in  camp  for  the  celebration  of  their  tribal  festival.  We  witnessed 
their  dances,  beard  their  songs,  and  their  devotion  and  graliludc  to 
Miss  Fletcher  procured  for  mo  the  unprecedented  favor  of  a  special 
perfornmuce  of  the  Wtt-wan  (Sacred  Calumet)  ceremony.  This 
wiu  giveu  at  ber  request,  and  on  ber  account  ouly,  she  being  the 
only  white  person  to  whom  such  acouceasiua  had  ever  before  been 
made. 

A  few  weekH  later  Mr.  Ta  Flescbe  spent  a  week  at  my  home,  at 
which  time  we  gathered  ap  the  looue  threodti  and  rounded  up  our 
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work  ns  far  m  possible.  To  bis  unwenricJ  patience,  lutelligcnce. 
comtcsy  and  careAiluetfS  I  owe  inueb ;  vastly  more,  imluud.  than  I 
call  give  any  ut1e<juate  idea  of  in  any  at^Ivuowlcdgmcnt  I  can  uiakc. 
Without  his  devotcfl  astiigtauce,  uo  tborotigh  or  compicte  iuvesti- 
gation  of  Uie  iniiHic  of  bia  trihe  tvoulil  havi;!  been  [WrtKibb!.  No 
one  else  waa  so  thorongbly  eomppteut  in  every  way  to  assist  »  inu- 
siclnu  in  finding  out  what  needed  to  he  known. 

I  nlso  doeire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  George  Milleft 
another  Omaha  whom  I  mot  ou  the  licservation*  for  bis  patience  in 
repeatedly  siujEiug  for  me  souga  which  8Ir.  La  Klesebe  did  not  know, 
until  I  bad  noted  Iheu)  correctly;  lo  Mr.  Noah  La  FlesL'he  for  a 
similar  service  in  the  music  for  the  Indian  fl.tgeolet,  and  lo  Pae- 
zhne-hoo  ta,  Doo-ba-mon-ue  and  He-tlia-ga-he-gue,  the  three  Indiiins 
who  comluctcd  the  Wa-wan  cereuiouy- 

In  my  invei^tigations  I  luivc  8<iugbt  to  cover  the  following  poiata : 

1.  The  scales  on  which  the  Indian  songs  are  l)uilt. 

2.  The  harmonies  natiirally  implieil  in  the  melodies  of  the  songs. 
8.    The  tonality  of  the  songs  as  indicated  by  melody  and  har- 
mony combined. 

4.  Rhythms. 

5.  Phrabina;  and  moUvization. 

6.  Quidity  of  tone  and  cuiTcctnese  of  intonation. 

7.  The  Indian  dageolet;  its  scale,  lingering  and  capabilities  as 
a  mnsical  instniinent. 

1 .  S<-Miex.  My  llrst  work  on  ttie  collection  of  songs  tnrned  over 
to  me  was  to  go  over  them  biboriotisly,  picking  out  the  tones  of 
which  each  song  was  composed  and  arranging  them  in  scale  order. 
1  foniid  that  a  great  majority  of  them  wore  composed  of  the  tones 
of  the  peiitatouic  (five  toned)  major  scale^  familiar  in  old  Seolcb^ 
Irish,  Chinese  and  other  ancient  mnsic ;  i.  e.,  of  the  tones  of  oar 
major  scale  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  omitted.  Some  of  them 
emph>yed  the  corresponding  five-louwl  muior  scale.  But  a  very 
considerable  number  seemed  captieious,  in  that  they  employed 
either  the  fourth  or  seventh  and  omitted  one  or  more  of  the  other 
regtdar  scale  intervals ;  so  that  there  were  among  tbem  songs  which 
conld  be  reduced  to  major  or  minor  scales  of  four,  five,  six,  seven 
or  eight  tones.  The  minor  scale  appeared  botli  in  its  **pure"  and 
••mixed"  form ;  i.  e.,  with  a  minor  or  m.ijorBeventh,  tlie  latter  being 
our  so-called  "harmonic"  minor  scale.  But  there  remKine<i  some 
very  puzzling  cases  of  souge  who«e  tones  could  not  be  rciluced 
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to  either  thu  major  or  the  minor  scftle,  whether  complett'  or  incom- 
plete, Iwcauoe  cbromaliu  tones  n'cre  euiplu^ved.  Such  i^eru  the 
"Poogcthun"  soug  (No  8  of  tbie  coUectiou)^  where  tlie  toneu  B 
ami  G  #  are  intnxluced,  the  rest  of  the  8oug  Ireing  phiinty  in  Uie 
scale  of  K;  the  "Taking  away  the  Ilunga"  (No.  36)  where  A  \f 
is  used*  the  scale  being  G  major,  etc.  If  these  tones  couUl  Itare 
been  tvenled  rts  mere  chromatic  bye-tones,  they  would  not  hnre 
cuused  much  dttHuulty  but  the  A  b  >n  No.  !>6,  at  least,  is  au  iuipor- 
tnnt  melodic  note;  is  principal  and  not  accessory.  So  ia  thu  C  h  <n 
the  song  No.  .t*2.  These  tones  can  easily  lie  accounlrd  for  on  har- 
monic gronnds,  but  not  by  .1  reference  to  any  known  form  of  scale. 
Bnt  the  Indians  always  sing  in  unison  and  never  employ  hnrmony. 
However,  I  hope  1  shall  be  able  in  the  nest  paragraph  to  offer  con- 
siderations which  may  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  tlie  prublciu. 

2.  Jlnrmony.  Miss  Fletcher  had  informed  me  of  the  curious  fact 
that  although  the  Indians  never  made  any  attempt  nt  singing  in 
parts,  whenever  their  songs  were  played  for  them  on  0  t)iano  or 
organ,  thty  tcere  not  satisfied  without  the  addition  of  chorda  to  tke 
melodiex. 

This  fact  sepmed  to  me  significant  and  important.  I  thought  it 
indtcat^J  the  presence  of  a  latent  harmonic  souse  which  might, 
uneoQscionsly  on  their  part,  be  a  determining  factor  In  their  eboico 
of  melody  tones.  Accortlingly  I  set  myself  to  barmouiziug  a  eon- 
sidenibk' number  of  songs,  seekiug  only  to  employ  the  uiilund  har- 
monies implied  In  the  melodies.  I  then  sent  those  harmonized 
songs  to  Miss  Fletcher,  reiiuestlug  her  to  try  them  on  as  many  In- 
dians us  she  could,  with  a  s'iew  to  discovering  whether  they  found 
my  harmonies  natural  and  satisfactory. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  entirely  succ^'ssfiil.  A\Tiatever 
chorrls  were  natural  and  satisfactory  to  me  were  equally  so  to  them, 
from  which  it  seems  proper  to  draw  tlie  conchision  that  the  ijonse 
of  harmony  is  an  innate  endowment  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
the  same  for  the  trained  musician  and  for  the  nutraiued  primitive 
man,  the  din^ereucc  being  puiely  cue  of  development. 

I  have  myself  personalty  repeated  this  expeiimcnt  many  times 
and  always  with  the  same  resnlt.     And  since  these  melodic  al>erra- 
tions  to  which  I  have  referred  arc  easily  and  naturally  accounted 
for  Iiy  reference  to  their  natural  harmonic  relations,  ami  171  no  other  \ 
wray,  1  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  tlint  me!o<ly  is  a  product  of  the    ' 
natural  harmonic  sense  and  that  all  effoits  to  reduce  primitive  luel-    ' 
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odie«  to  scfiU'S  vithoat  reference  to  tbe  uataral  hannonies  implied 
In  Uiein  must  prove  futile,  i  tbt^refore  spare  myself  the  utieless 
labor  of  enuineratiiu;  all  tbe  gpeciOc  varieties  of  scale  to  be  fouwl 
in  tlie»e  aongs,  regarding  it  aa  a  wholly  irrelevant  matter. 

The  harmonizations  given  in  tlic  songs  which  accompany  this  re- 
port have  all  been  submitted  to  Indian  cntieism,  some  of  them  many 
times,  nnct  have  be«n  fonod  satisfactory.  I  have  al»o  experimented 
witli  difTercDt  harmonies  and  have  invariably  retained  those  which 
the  Indian  ear  preferred. 

These  accepted  harmonizations  give  some  curiona  results.  The 
Indian  ear  uccepU  not  only  the  major  and  minor  concords,  but  the 
dominant  seventh,  as  shown  in  most  if  not  all  of  tbe  songa ;  the 
diminitihtHl  seventh,  as  shown  in  tlie  second  mensure  of  No.  63 
(thiH  chord  was  distinctly  preferred  to  tlic  dominant  seventh  in 
tliat  place) ;  sharp  dissonances  in  the  sha|>e  of  suspensions,  whether 
preparwl,  as  in  the  twelfth  measure  of  No.  41,  or  free  (apjiojiiiria- 
turas)  as  in  tlie  first  measnre  of  No.  ^7  and  in  numcrout^  other 
cases-  These  points  cover  pretty  mnch  the  whole  ground  of  mod- 
em harmonic  structure.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  these  melodies 
aSf  for  example,  No.  41,  are  clearly  based  on  harmonic  modulation 
and  some  of  them,  like  No.  £6  already  cited,  depend  on  third  or 
sixth  rehitionahips.  The  chord  of  A  b  in  that  song  is  the  chord 
of  the  ( major)  under  thu?d  of  C,  in  which  latter  key  the  song  closes, 
although  it  begins  in  0.  This  latter  point,  the  use  of  the  third  and 
alxUi  relation shi|)s  in  hai-mouy.  is  one  uf  the  most  notablt^  pccuLiur- 
ities  of  the  Mtxlern  Romantic  School. 

Trnctice  of  tfiis  sort  is  to  be  Tound  in  Beethoven  and  in  Schubert ; 
more  of  it  in  Schumann  and  in  Cliopin ;  most  of  all  in  Liszt  and 
Wagner.  That  some  of  these  primiiive  melodies,  created  by  a 
people  who  never  use  harmony  and  who  have,  no  musical  llieory  of 
any  kind  uur  even  a  musical  notation,  should  be  explicublu  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  latent  perception  of  these  relationships  uud,ex- 
pVicable  in  no  other  way.  is  certainly  a  surprising  faut.  It  would 
seem  to  prove  beyond  question,  if  proof  had  been  needed,  that 
these  relationships  are  primary  and  natural  and  that  modem  com- 
posers in  extending  the  limits  of  the  traditional  harmonic  system 
in  which  the  fifth  relationshipi>  hod  reigned  supreme  have  simply 
discoverer!  and  utilized  new  natural  materials  and  relations. 

It  seoms  clear  enough  thtt,  as  we  might  expect  from  what  we 
DOW  knovr,  since  lleliuholtz'  epoch-making  workj  of  the  complex 
in 
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nature  of  siiiglo  tones,  the  primitive  niinil  lias,  from  the  very  first 
tone  of  a  ftoti;;,  a  sort  of  subconscious  perception  of  UaniiQiiic  re- 
lations uiul  tUat  these  relations  determine,  at  least  in  no  siimll  de* 
grec,  the  melodic  succession  of  tones  lu  the  song.  Whether  Ibis 
Bubconscioua  perception  includes  the  nnderlone  senes  ns  well  as 
the  overtone  series,  according  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Dr.  lingo  Kie- 
niann  and  Prof.  Arlliiir  von  Oeltlngen*  I  have  not  been  able  con- 
clusively to  determine.  The  only  fiict  which  seems  to  be.ir  on  this 
question  is  that  primitive  man,  in  common  with  the  trained  musician, 
accepts  the  minor  chord  (so  called)  as  a  satisfnctorj'  concord.  And 
this  chord,  from  the  point  of  view  of  acoustics,  is  certaiidy  not  a 
concord  in  the  overtone  series  and  is  a  concord  when  referred  to 
the  undertone  scries  and  not  otherwise.  Dut  ray  expcrimctits  wilb 
Ibe  Indiana  bave  thrown  uo  new  light  on  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Harmony  to  Acoustics.  It  is  clear  enougli  that  Indian 
musical  composition  Is  <)ue  to  the  impulse  to  express  emotion  in 
melodic  and  rhytlimlc  forms  and  that  the  determining  forces  are 
Imagination  and  feeling.  Of  course  this  expression  of  feeling  ia 
condiiioned  on  physical  laws;  but  thus  far  I  see  no  rcnson  to  ex- 
pect, as  I  once  hoped,  that  the  study  of  primitive  music  may  lead 
to  further  discoveries  aa  to  bow  far-reaching  those  lawa  may  be. 
The  fact  maybe  noted,  however,  that  major  keys  and  major cliorda 
prerloiuinute  in  Uie.se  songs,  and  Uial  the  Indian  ear  prefers  a  ma- 
jor chord,  aa  a  rule,  at  the  close  of  a  minor  song.  All  of  which 
suggests  that,  even  if  there  be  a  subconscious  perception  of  the 
undertone  series,  the  overtone  scries  predominates  over  it,  in  their 
mindsi 

It  is  possible  we  shall  sometime  discover  that  the  tones  we  hear 
are  more  complex  than  even  tlelmhollz  knew;  that  the  undertone 
series  as  well  as  the  overtone  series  is  present  in  every  tone,  and 
that  "major"  and  '*minor"  conceptions  are  due  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  the  other,  much  as  quality  of  tone  {timbrey  khmg- 
/arbe)  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  another  set  of  overtones. 
But  tills  is  yet  to  be  conclusively  proved. 

S.  Tonality.  Before  I  became  convinced  that  a  latent  sense  of 
harmony  in  the  aboriginal  mind  played  an  important  part  in  dcter- 
niiniug  these  melodies,  I  had  found  that  the  qtiestton  of  their  to- 
nality was  oflen  dJIHcult,  not  to  say  impossible  to  decide  from  the 
melody  tones  atone.  A  few  illustrations  will  help  to  make  lliia 
clear.      Song  No.  72  (Wae-wa*chce)  contains  two  sharjjs    (F  # 
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ftnti  C  #^.  Onlin&rily,  tUereforeT  we  shoulrl  say  tlixt  It4  key 
iiottt  la  t>.  But  Dote  Ltie  build  of  Uie  melody.  It  begins  od  C# 
(tliiivl  ffpnce  of  tr^U  ttail)  emlfl  on  tbe  A  b«1ow  the  tr«bl«  staff 
fiDil  nmit,«i  tlie  t«>Re  G,  If  It  b«  tn  Uie  hey  of  D,  not  only  U  tlie 
fDiii-tli  of  thD  scab  omitted,  bot  the  song  b^ms  oa  tlie  lewUng 
tone  tseveotli)  oC  tbe  flcale  and  goes  DOWWAOSi  bntil  it  finally 
eiii4U  on  the  Doiniunnt  (flftli).  Tlie  trained  musitial  ear,  at  least, 
onntiot  hut  Ti-eS  tlmt  lliis  is  a  eomewhat  uonatQi^l  beg;inning.  But 
tf  it  be  aasiimed  that  the  missing  acate  tone  ia  not  G  bat  0#,  tbe 
caso  pi'PAcnti  no  (\irther  difflcully.  It  is  nattni-al  enouglj  fora  tneU 
o(ly  to  be^u  on  the  tlifird  of  the  scale  and  go  down.  Wliat  ia  more. 
If  wfl  think  tbe  song  aa  begtiintng,  in  tbe  key  of  A|  there  ia  so 
diOlcalty  In  harmomsing  it  easily  and  naturally.  Wliereaa  tlte 
flrat  part  or  It  can  hardly  be  UannoniKed  in  the  hey  of  D  otiierwiae 
tbwi  awkwardly  and  unaatisractorily,  the  latter  part  can  be  bftr- 
mon1»d  aa  well  to  D  ft*  iii  A,  and  the  Indian  ear  prefers  tbe  end- 
ing In  D.  One  would  decide  the  tonality  then,  not  alone  Trom  the 
tones  actnally  employed  in  tbe  aong,  but  1^*010  coneictering  what 
tone  or  toneii  needed  to  be  supplietl  in  order  to  make  a  natural  and 
■Blisniotory  liarmony.  Tbus,  the  qnestion  *'What  scale  baa  this 
90ngT"  aimply  reaolroa  itsolr  into  tlie  question  of  liarmony.  If  «re 
can  decide  on  tlie  Tonic  oho rd,  the  acaie  will  settle  itself  And 
tbe  question  of  the  Tonio  chord  depends  mainly  on  the  harmonic 
Implications  of  the  melo<ly.  Scale,  I  have  come  to  think,  is  an 
entirely  subordinate  matter. 

Take  No.  67  for  further  example.  It  is  in  the  key  of  A,  beyond 
doubt ;  yet  the  leading  tone  (G#)  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
must  be  supplied  in  the  harmony. 

So  I  regard  No.  17  as  in  the  key  of  A,  although  it  contains  neither 
the  seventh  nor  the  fotirth  of  the  scale  of  A.  And  No.  19  is  in 
tbe  key  of  D,  although  both  C#  an<l  G  are  missing.  These  last 
two  furnish  admirable  examples  of  pentatonic  scales.  It  is  curi- 
ous, by  the  way,  to  see  how  many  of  these  songs  begin  and  end 
on  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  as  does  No.  17.  And  many  others  end  on 
the  fifth  (among  them  No.  72,  if  we  end  it  in  D,  as  the  Indian  eiir 
prefera  it),  although  they  begin  on  some  other  interval,  perhaps 
the  tonic,  asclocs  No.  19.  This  brings  the  tonic  cltord,  at  tlieclose, 
into  its  natural  position  when  made  up  of  three  tones  only,  with 
none  of  them  doubled.  Whether  this  peculiar  ending  is  due  to  a 
dim  consciousness  In  the  lutlian  mind  of  this  natural  ^wsitiou  of 
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the  tonic  citon).  it  is  impcostltle,  of  course,  to  say  with  tlie  rull  m- 
8arai)c«  of  cevUlnty.  But  It  \a  cerlain  llmt  tim  songs  lliii:^  tinr- 
mouixed  saliafy  tUe  liitlian  ear  equally  nilli  llmt  of  Llie  trained 
musluian.  Can  this  1>e  accounted  fur  otherwise  tbun  on  thcgmniiil 
of  a  common  perception?  I  think  not.  Tbc  difforeitce,  as  it  tioem« 
to  Die,  h  one  purely  ot  degree,  due  to  trniuing  in  the  one  case,  and 
lack  of  it  in  tlic  other. 

Tlie  examples  I  have  citcti  migtil  be  nnraerausly  muUipUed  if 
necessary.  But  lliey  Herve  Lo  Illustrate  the  point  tliut  the  qiicHtioii 
of  tonality  f  n  tliese  songs  is  a  queution  to  be  tteltlcd  by  the  help  of 
harmonic  consideratiouB  and  not  otherwise.  Any  reader  who  is 
IntoreRted  will  sindy  the  songs  for  himself.  For  others  thei-e  is  no 
need  to  multiply  Illustrations. 

But  the  case  becomes  stronger  when  we  come  lo  take  into  nc- 
count  tJie  melodies  which  more  or  less  plainly  imply  modulation. 
or  tliese,  the  lifautiful  choral  No.  41  is  the  most  conspicuuiis  ex- 
ample. Tlie  song  begins  In  the  key  of  I  b*  There  is  not  a  single 
tone  in  tlic  melo<ly,  except  lite  E  in  the  bst  measure  but  one, 
which  is  not  lo  he  round  in  the  scale  of  Bli.  Yet  the  course  of 
the  melody  is  stich  as  to  force  on  one  the  sense  of  a  change  of  key. 
It  Is  quite  Im|)08sible  to  harmonize  it  saiiafactorily  without  modu- 
lating, es|H!cial  ly  C4msiden  ng  the  form  of  the  (niding.  The  harmony 
I  have  given  to  it  seems  to  me  to  \m  naturally  implied  in  the  mel- 
ody and  satisfactory.  I  trierl  nnmerouK  experiments  on  Mr.  La 
Flesche  with  the  harmony  of  tiiis  song,  bcguinlng  with  the  sixth 
measure.  Uis  comments  would  run  about  tluis :  **Thie  sotntds 
right  lo  me  up  to  that  point;  the  next  part  is  weak ;  now  it  is  bet- 
ter,— but  it  isn't  right  yet ;  now  it  is  riglit."  The  taller  comment 
was  maile  when  I  playcil  the  harmony  as  here  given.  I  aUu  tried 
it  on  Reservation  Indians  afterwanls  with  the  same  result,  so  tliat 
I  fed  justified  in  holding  tliis  harmony  to  he  entirely  natnral. 

In  this  song  the  original  key  is  kept  until  the  (irth  measure,  in 
which  the  Ural  clause  ends  with  the  relative  minor  chonl.  The 
next  phrase  of  three  measores  is  in  the  key  of  Kb  (sub-dontiuantj» 
the  third  measure  eflfectiiig  a  transition  lo  the  key  of  F  by  means 
of  the  chord  of  G  (over-third  of  Eb),  followetl  naturally  by  the 
chord  of  C  (ilominant  in  F).  The  last  clause  begins  in  F,  mo^lu- 
latesto  C,  in  thesecond  measure  and  cln«es  the  period  in  that  key. 
This  key,  the  major  over-second  of  Bb,  the  oiigiual  key-uole, 
would  seem  to  be  so  remito  as  to  make  it  imiioisrble  to  preserve 
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unity  within  the  limits  of  n  short  twelve-iDeunttre  |>eriod.  But 
the  n»«l(Mlic  flow  i»  so  smooth  ami  tlie  liarmonic  connections  so 
nntiirni  that  I,  at  lenst,  do  not  get  fmm  it  tlie  impiesaion  of  any- 
thing forool,  hfirsli  or  nnplennftnt.  nor,  <lo  ]  feel  tlie  need  of  a  return 
to  the  oHgtnnl  tonic.  The  wliole  choral  impresseR  toe  witli  Its 
bcAtily,  noliitily  and  dignity,  [ndeetl*  I  know  not  where  to  look 
fur  u  finer  musical  e:tprc89ion  of  noble,  dtgniGeil  religinua  feeling 
within  the  limits  of  the  cbural. 

In  No.  45  the  principal  key  is  Ab,  but  I  found  it  impossible 
to  Iinrtiiunizc  it  sntisraclonly  williont  inlrodacing  the  key  of  the 
relative  luiiior  and  of  the  dominant.  It  closes  in  the  relsttve  minor; 
but  the  Indiana  prefer  the  ninjor  chon\  for  the  floaU  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  form  of  plngal  cadence  here  given  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

No.  5R  seems  to  be  an  example  of  oliange  of  key  within  very 
nari'ow  limits.  The  first  two  phrases,  comprising  only  throe  mcas- 
ores,  would  seem  to  be  clearly  in  the  key  of  G,  while  tlie  remain- 
ing twu  phrases,  of  two  measures  each,  seem  to  be  in  tlie  key  of 
C,  with  u  inoditicution  of  the  plagat  close,  the  major  chord  of  the 
under-lliird  being  used  in  place  of  the  sub-dominant. 

The  Otoe  song,  No.  47,  may  well  close  our  list  of  citations  on 
tills  sidtject.  In  it,  we  find,  at  least  acoonling  to  current  methods 
of  reckoning  modulation,  the  tlirec  keys  of  £  minor,  B  minor,  aiul 
D  major,  the  predominant  tonality  being  that  of  B  minor.  Tbc 
ending  with  the  dominant  chord  gives  a  peculiar  feeling  of  incom- 
pleteness ;  a  feeling  cansetl  also  by  the  endings  of  some  of  the  other 
songs,  notably  No.  32,  wliich  ends  with  lliosupertonic  chord.  This 
last  song  is  also  notable  for  its  employment  of  the  minor  cliord  of 
the  sul)-dominant,  thus  making  it  a  ^*mixed  major**  key,  ns  Dr. 
Moritx  Ilmiptntann  aptly  named  this  kind  of  tonality. 

These  tmnsual  endings  remind  one  of  Schumann  ;  I  recall  par- 
ticularly No.  4  of  Uie  "Kreisleriana,"  which  ends  with  the  chord 
of  D  major  (over-third),  the  key  of  the  piece  being  Bb-  Such 
ending-*  doubtless  serve  the  requirements  of  emotional  expression 
and  thus  used,  nre,  of  course,  legitimate.  No  musician,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  is  under  obligation  to  cut  his  feelings  to  fit  the  the- 
oretical requirements  of  cadence.  He  has  a  right  to  express  hb 
feeling  Just  as  it  is; — if  he  can. 

4.  Witfthma.  One  of  tlie  most  noticeable  rhythmic  peculiaritiea 
of  tliese  songs  is  the  grouping  of  pulses  into  measures  of  different 
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lenglha.  Some  of  them  ^otip  Iheh'  pulses  in  twos  or  in  threes 
tlironghout.  But  many  of  tlicm  have  groups  of  an  nn(H)UAl  num- 
ber oriieatA.  Such  ure  the  benutiful  Mekasce  aong,  Xo.  59  (twos 
sniT  Uu'ees),No.  36,  also  twos  ami  threes.  No.  62,  threes  nnti  fours, 
and  otherit.  No.  74  changes  its  measures  fVom  I  to  |,  the  dotted 
qaartcr  note  tn  Ibe  se<Mml  part  and  tlie  quarter  note  in  tlio  Brat 
part  each  standing  for  adriim  beat,  at  the  rate  of  101  to  the  minute. 

This  last  song  serves  also  to  exemplify  the  syncopation  uf  whieh 
these  songs  contain  numerous  examples.  The  song  begins  a  half- 
pulse  before  the  drum-bent,  and  tire  first  measure  of  five  beats  is 
divided  into  five  twos.  There  is  also  a  syncopation  toward  the 
end  of  the  *  portion.  The  first  measure  is  syncopated,  in  that 
the  dnim  heat  comes  on  the  first  note  of  the  second  phrase,  while 
ft  comes  on  the  second  note  of  the  first  phrase,  the  second  phrase 
being  mclodicnllj  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first.  This  song  I 
found  very  difficult  to  note  down  fVom  the  singing,  its  rhythm  be- 
ing extremely  complicated. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  rhythm  is  the  mixture 
of  twos  and  threes  in  the  same  measure.  The  filekasee  song,  No. 
58,  has  two  examples  of  this  in  the  J  rhythm  where  there  are  two 
drura-beaU  in  each  measure,  represented  by  dotted  quarters,  wldlo 
the  song  has  three  quarter  notes  in  the  measure.  This  is  thesame 
rhythm  to  he  found  In  tlie  No.  20  of  the  Mendelssohn  "Song  with- 
out Words,"  in  "Abschied,"  Op.  82,  Schumann  and  elsewhere  in 
the  works  of  the  modern  romantic  composers.  But  the  Omalms 
carry  this  rhythm  to  the  greatest  length  in  the  Haethuska  songs. 
The  Hiicthuaka  dances,  as  I  have  seen  them,  require  ihu  douhle- 
driim-beat,  a  strong  pulse  folluweil  by  a  weak  one.  Against  this 
many  of  the  sungs  have  three  equal  notes  or  their  value.  The 
drum-beat  l>eing  represented  by  two  eighth  notes,  with  a  strong 
accent  on  the  fiiiit,  the  voice  will  sing  against  It  now  an  eighth  fol- 
lowed by  a  quarter,  now  a  quarter  followed  by  an  eighth,  now  thn» 
eighths,  now  a  syncfjpation,  the  qunrter  note  crossing  the  drum- 
beat. Examples  of  all  these  rhythmic  forms  may  be  found  in  the 
Haethuska  Song,  No.  li^,  and  most  of  the  other  Hacthuska  songs 
exemplify  them  more  or  less.  Tliat  a  primitive  people,  without 
any  musical  notation  and  without  any  theory  of  rhythm,  shotdd 
have  develofjed  such  complicated  rhythms  seems  to  me  veiy  sur- 
prising. I  know  of  no  greater  rhythmic  diUlculties  anywhere  in 
our  modem  music  than  these  Omahaa  have  completely  at  command 
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in  their  every-dny  mnsic.  It  8eem«  to  be  us  nntiiral  nnil  enny  for 
tbcin  to  t>eat  two  and  sing  tlircc,  nnd  timt  too  in  all  sorts  of  syn- 
copation atid  complex  combinntions  as  tliougli  they  bad  received 
the  tDO«t  tboroiigti  rlittbinicat  trnining  tol>e  huA  in  any  coiiservnlory 
iatlw  worlil.  Iinlcti<t,  I  Huapecl  tbiii  a  great  innjoriiy  of  eonserva- 
tory  atiidents  tbe  world  over  niigbt  have  a  gooil  deal  of  ililUcuUy 
in  learning  to  <lo  nbat  is  to  the  Iiiniana  an  every -day  miilter.  And 
ifwhilo  atutlenta  of  music  ha<l  Ui  pass  an  examination  in  taking 
down  Indian  rhyUiina  Trom  bearing  tlienit  I  fear  a  good  many 
wonld  come  to  grief.  Rhytlim  is  by  far  tbe  most  eIal>oral*ly  devel- 
opei]  element  of  the  Indian  music,  and  in  Ibis  resi^ct't  civilised  mn- 
Bic  has  not  Hitr|>as8ed  it,  at  lea&t  iu  the  point  of  contbining  dissim- 
ilar rhythms. 

fi.  Phnmng  and  MotivtzcUion.  Thai  larger  phase  of  rhytinn 
which  is  callcil  jjJiTasing,  tbe  grouping  of  measnres  into  pbinscs 
and  clauses  and  tbe  correktiiig  Lbem  into  pcrlo^ls,  is  n'prescnlefl 
in  these  son^a  in  quite  as  rich  variety  as  is  that  grouping  of  pulses 
whicb  we  call  measures.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  nor* 
mal  phrase  as  a  group  of  two  measures,  leas  A'equently  of  three,  but 
these  songs  afford  numerous  examples  not  only  of  two-  and  three- 
niensure  phrases  but  also  of  fonr-mcasiirc,  five  moasuro  and  even 
larger  phrases.  In  No.  19,  already  uilud,  the  Drsl  three  phrases 
have  four  measures  each,  the  fourth  has  seven  ;  the  firib,  sixth  aud 
seventh  phrases  have  four  measures  each  and  the  eighth  six. 

No.  17  consists  of  two  periods.  The  Hist  consists  of  two  Ore- 
measure  phrases  and  one  nine-measure  phrase,  unless  one  clio4iae8 
to  divide  the  latter  into  a  five  and  a  four.  (The  odd  measure  at  the 
end  is  a  mere  breathing  space;  as  also  in  No.  19.)  The  second 
perio<l  has  a  five-  and  an  eight- measure  phrase,  or  two  fives  nnd  a 
three.  The  former  division  is  perhaps  more  natural  willi  tbe  har- 
mony I  have  given  it,  the  final  measures  seeming  lobe  an  Integral 
portion  of  the  long  phrase  rather  than  a  separate  abort  one. 

Those  two  examples  are  sufncienl  tu  show  the  ridiuess  and  vari* 
ety  of  the  grouping  in  phrases  and  tlie  correlatJon  of  phrases  in 
larger  forms  whicb  characterize  the  Omaha  songs.  No  one  witli 
the  songs  before  him  ne&is  more,  to  call  his  attention  to  tlie  point. 

Ab  regards  **mo1ivizatiou,"  tlie  building  np  of  a  melody  out  of 
mo<lified  repetitions  of  a  short  mebulic  phrase  which  serves  as  a 
mi»tt.-l  (technically  a  'Snolive"),  Nature  seeros  to  hnvo  tauglit 
these  people  precisely  what  our  profesaora  of  couiposition  teadi 
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tliefr  pupilSf  nixl  with  market)  success.  Not  only  the  two  ftoogs 
I  linve  Just  citetl  m  exntnples  in  plii-asing,  but  flhnost  every  song 
in  Ibe  oollecaiou,  employs  its  first  uiullv-e  as  a  moilel  and  tbus  se- 
cures llie  prime  quality  unity.  They  hII  ri-[)eal  the  motive  in  n>o<1- 
illutl  forciiB  an^l  tlius  ol>lBiii  varirty,  wiLlioiil  whicli  TTiiily  becomes 
nwre  monotonous  uniformity.  They  all  correlate  their  phrases 
into  clnuRes;  their  clauses  into  perioiiR  and  the  larger  ones  their 
perioils  into  two-perloJ  "Primary  Forms"  mlU  a  symmetry  which 
is  entirely  satlsroctory. 

As  Tor  Contrast  and  Climate,  the  remaining  two  essentials  ornny 
great  Art  worh,  (he  ilimension-*  uf  tlie  songs  nre  tou  small  lo  ad- 
mit of  the  formei-,  except  as  it  is  included  in  tlie  variety  of  the 
treatment  of  the  motive  and  of  the  rbyttim  ;  and  there  seems  tu  be, 
in  meat  bases  at  least,  a  real  cutniinntion  of  interest  and  of  elfectt 
notwithstanding  tlie  <-uriouK  fact  that  the  uielodtea  almost  inx'ari- 
ably  descend  in  pitch,  from  the  heginning  to  the  end  of  each  period. 

That  is  to  sny,  the  fundamental  requUements  of  a  work  of  art 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  tilings  and  of  the  liitmau  mind  and  are 
obeyed  aa  nnerrinj^ly  l>y  these  untungtil  prinntire  men  in  tlicir  ef- 
forts to  express  emotion  in  terms  of  the  l)eautiful  as  by  the  best 
of  trained  t-oroposors.  The  diffbrence  eeems  t«)  I»e  one  of  develop- 
ment merely.  Tiie  Indians  pitxlnce  no  lon^,  elaborate  musical 
forms  because  Uiey  have  not  ocqidred  the  power  of  anstained 
mnsicai  Uilnkfng^.  Ltul  their  npontnneoiis  expressions  of  feeling 
in  tones  ai-e,  within  their  limits,  artistic. 

6.  Quality  of  Tone  and  Correctnes*  of  Intonation  in  Inth'an  Sing- 
iug.  That  many  ofllie  melodies  in  the  collection  acooui])rinying  this 
rei>ort  are  benutifid,  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  But  1  tliiiik  also 
thai  the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  happened  to  bear 
Imlians  sing  is  that  their  songs,  as  given  b}-  themselves,  are  not 
boantirul;  and  [  shall  be  obli^etl  to  admit  that,  in  cerUiin  im- 
portant respects,  my  own  impreasions  euntlrm  those  of  other  ob- 
servers. 

Of  sensnons  beauty  of  tone  1  have  heard  comparativeW  little  In 
Indian  voices.  Nor  do  I  sc«  bow  it  could  possibly  be  attained 
umler  the  oi*f1inary  conditions  of  Imliau  singing.  Take  the  Wae- 
waehee  or  the  Hnelhuska  dances  for  example.  A  half  dozen  or 
more  men  sit  in  the  n(>en  air  round  a  Inrjje  drum,  bcatitii;  it  with 
their  utmost  force  and  shouting  nut  war  or  victory  simgs  at  the  top 
of  Uieir  votoes.     In  Iba  Waewacbee  songs  the  women  add  their 
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Blirill  voices  nl  their  very  loudest  nnil  both  men  nnd  trotnen  t>egin 
at  the  highest  pitch  they  can  rencli.  Tliere  is  it  continiinl  inter- 
jection of  war<whoop3  Trotn  llionicn,  and  ofshrili  cries  in  imitation 
of  tlio  binl-hawk  from  women  both  aiiiuDg  the  dancers  auJ  outside 
of  the  circle.  In  the  HaclbtiBka  dances  the  men  have  strings  of 
Bleigb-lwlls  on  titeir  legs.  All  of  these  noises  are  syuiliolic  anil 
deeply  significant  to  tlie  [tidian,  but  of  course  serve  only  to  (Con- 
fuse, If  not  to  re[)el,  Uie  munioal  senw  of  the  casual  irliite  visitor. 
'lliere  is  more  or  Icms  noise  and  conriiHion_in  the  camp.  Tlie  wind 
perhaps  hlows  hard;  it  generally  does  on  these  rolling  prairies. 
Often  anuthor  company  is  singing,  dancing  and  drumming  at  no 
great  distaticc.  Tlio  songs  are  the  exprcs«iun  of  excited  feeling 
ond  the  singers  are  stirred  up  almost  to  frenzy.  Under  such  con* 
ditlona  the  proiluution  of  a  beautiful  quality  of  vocal  tone  is  ptiyal- 
eally  and  morally  imiwssilile.  The  most  beautiful  natural  voices 
would  soou  be  rendered  shrill  and  harsh  by  sncli  unrestrained 
shouting  and  screeching  out  of  drnirs  in  damp  or  wimly  weather. 
Any  one  who  desired  to  cultivate  alHtautlful  qtiality  of  voice  would 
llnd  it  iiu[K)ssil>lti  for  Iiis  ear  to  make  nice  iliscriminations  in  Lone 
quality  amid-it  such  a  hnbbuh.  lutleed,  nolMxly  sectns  to  Ihiitk  of 
paying  any  attention  U>  such  considerations  and  the  very  idea  of 
vocal  cultivation  is,  so  fur  as  I  am  aware*  foreign  to  the  Indian 
mind.  The  qualities  which  they  esteem  lu  a  singer's  voice  are  power 
and  penetrating  quality.  I  have  heard  strong,  manly  voices  um<mg 
them,  anil  in  Uio  Wawan  (Calumet)  songs,  those  come  out  well, 
lacking  much  of  tJie  shrillness  and  screct^liy  quality  I  hearrl  in  the 
ivar-songs  nnd  scalp-song^.  But  even  here,  the  men  saug /otte  and 
fortiaaimo  for  hours  together,  out  of  doors,  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
southeast  wind,  witli  an  accompaniment  of  big  dnim  and  rattles. 
What  chorus  Is  there  in  the  world  which  could  endure  such  a  tesl^ 
and  acquire  or  preserve  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  under  such 
conditious?     Or  bow  could  beauty  of  toue  even  be  thought  uf? 

The  same  coudilions  which  prevent  the  development  of  Ix'anty 
of  vocal  tone  prevent  also  any  nice  discrimination  aa  regards  pilch. 
There  is  in  the  Indian  singing  a  good  deal  of  inaccurncy  of  inlon- 
ation ;  much  less,  however,  it  seiniH  to  me.  th.in  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  I  have  known  many  eminent  singers  (soloists)  to 
sharp  or  flat  a  good  deal  under  unfavorable  circumstances;  some 
utherwisc  good  singers  do  one  or  the  other  habitually ;  and  tbu'  best 
chonup^  jiometliues  fall  iu  pitch  a  full  half-tone  during  the  pcr- 
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formancc  of  a  single  aong  no  lon^r  than  some  of  thcst!  Indian 
aougH.  I  do  not  think  ttiette  Omnliiis  often  varied  more  tb:iu  tinlf 
as  much  as  that  from  the  true  pitch  in  most  instances  when  I  heard 
them,  except  wh«Q  they  roae  to  what  was  meant  for  uii  w^tave  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tux-uud  part  of  a  aong.  Then  they  often  fell 
short  a  semitone.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  we  lake  into 
flceouut  that  the  drnmmiDg  and  other  noide  made  bo  mueh  coufua- 
ion  that  il  sometimi's  required  very  shfti-jj  listening  on  my  part  to 
recognize  a  song  with  which  I  wns  already  perfectly  familiar.  I 
do  uol  wonder  that  supei  Rcinl  observers  find  ao  mclmlv  and  no 
beauty  in  Indian  shiging.  The  melody  is  covered  up  and  hidden 
by  oveqwweriug  noise.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  extract  the  ren.1 
kernel  from  the  rough  husik  which  uurrounda  it,  and  those  who  go 
to  hear  Indian  music  out  uf  mere  curionity  with  no  desire  to  pen- 
etrate Ut  the  core  of  it  may  very  well  flud  their  surface  impressions 
unfavoruhle.  They  are  lookiug  for  what  is  not.  there ;  and  what 
is  there  of  real  merit  is  not  to  be  found  without  seeking. 

lint  there  is  another  reason  why  casual  hearers  of  Indian  musk; 
find  nothing  in  it,  and  that  Is  that  tlicy  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  thti  meaning  and  spirit  of  it.  To  them  it  is  mere  barbaric  noise ; 
*^*all  souuil  and  fury,  signifyiug  Dotliiug."  But  the  truth  is  that, 
to  the  Imliun,  many  of  these  songs  are  the  fervid  expression  of 
his  most  sacred  Iteliefs  and  experiences.  The  VVawan  ceremony 
ifl  profonnclly  religious,  its  Kymhols  are  treated  with  as  great  rever- 
ence as  any  prieat  treats  the  crucifix  or  tlie  Sacred  Host ;  alt  phases 
of  religious  emotion  are  embodied  in  its  songs.  He  who  knows, 
feels  and  appreciates  this,  who  peuetrates  so  far  uilo  the  Indian 
feeling  as  to  be  partly  oblivious  of  uon-esseutial  accessories,  can 
begin  to  iipprt'Ciate  the  feeling  Miss  Fletcher  expressed  to  mu  when 
she  told  me  that  she  had  never  been  so  powerfully  impnssed  or  ao 
profouDdly  stirred  by  any  mnsic  as  by  the  AVawan  songs,  except 
by  some  of  the  great  Wagnerian  music  dramas.  This  Indian 
music  is  the  trae  and  itatnral  expression  of  genuine  emotion  ;  much 
of  it  profound,  much  of  it  high  and  ennobling;  and  the  better  it  is 
known  the  more  this  will  t»e  st'cn. 

If  an  ap]krecintive  and  intelligent  listener  like  Bliss  Fletcher  caa 
speak  wiih  such  enthnsiasni  of  Indian  music,  notwithstanding  the 
deficiencies  of  Indian  performance  on  the  side  of  sensuous  l)eau(y, 
much  more  ought  it  to  make  its  uuturul  impression  when  given 
with  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  whether  by  singers  or  orchestral 
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instruuieDta  or  by  both  mgether.  as  I  bo[>e  it  will  be  some  daj. 
The  limbic,  ae  such,  (loubtlente  will  niuke  iu  imprpjision.  \Vht!ilu-r 
it  cnn  nmase  siicb  enUiaaiAam  ait  Mtss  Fletclier'n,  wlien  takeJi  nnt 
of  the  religiouB  ceremony  to  which  it  itflongs,  given  by  people  who 
do  not  sympnUiize  with  the  feeling  which  gave  it  birth  and  wholly 
separated  from  its  naturnl  accessories,  remnins  to  be  seen,  Itnt 
tbesc  bcantifnl  cborals  will  certninly  always  remain  the  cxpreesion 
of  genaiue  rulJgious  fueling  and  I  doubt  nut  their  merit  will  be  rec* 
ognized. 

7.  77ie  Fnrtian  flageolet.  This  instraizient  is  made  of  red  cedar, 
omaniented  with  lead  ran  into  grooves.  The  Hpecimen  now  in  my 
po^sesHion  is  twenty-four  and  one  hiilf  inches  long.  It  ts  iKin-*!, 
as  evenly  as  |>oii8ihle  from  the  lower  end  to  a  length  of  about  neven- 
teen  nod  one  fourth  inches.  The  upper  end  Is  bored  down  six  and 
one-half  inches.  Each  opening  contnins  n  narrow  slit  clo»c  to  the 
partition  between  the  long  and  short  bore».  The  i>artitiou  Js  made 
smooth  OD  the  top.  a  thin  plate  of  metal  is  laid  ox^t  it,  having  a 
long  ofMining  and  a  rider  is  tied  down  over  the  plule  so  tJmt  a  thin 
sheet  of  air  is  blown  thn>ugh  the  narrow  space  Iwtweeii  the  partititm 
and  the  plate  into  tlie  loiter  lK)t  e,  the  sorpUia  air  escaping  through 
a  vertical  aperture  in  the  rider.  The  instrument  is  blown  from 
the  end.  Its  construction  Is  therefore  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  a  smalt  open  organ  pipe :  for  the  stream  of  air  blown  in  at  tli6 
Qpper  end  and  passing  through  the  thin  passage  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  paitition  impiuges  on  the  sbaqi  edge  or  **lip"  of  the  metal  plate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  long  liore  and  thus  sets  the  column  of  air  in 
ribrattrtn.  The  diameter  of  the  longer  bore  is  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  and  that  of  the  short  one  at  the  upper  en*)  is  less  titan  ooft- 
fourth  of  an  Inch.  Inside  it  is  doubtless  larger.  Close  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  flageolet  are  four  small  holes  circularly  arranged,  the  nse 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  di-tcrmine,  as  they  are  never  stopped. 
The  holes  in  actual  use  are  six  in  number.  The  lowest  of  tlicse  holes 
ia  five  uud  Qve-eighths  inches  froin  the  lower  eud  of  the  flageolet  and 
three  and  IhreC'eiKhtba  inches  from  the  circular  row  of  holes  near 
the  lower  end.  The  upper  (sixth)  hole  is  four  and  five-eightha 
inches  from  the  **lip."  The  six  holes  are  about  equidisliiat  each 
from  its  neighbors,  the  distance  between  each  two  being  a  scant 
inch. 

No.  31,  a  flageolet  piece  which  I  tranacribed  in  Xebraaka,  il- 
lustrates somewhat  imperfectly  Uie  defects  of  this  flageolet  as  regards 
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the  key  relntionsbip  of  tones.  This  piece  iwenut  to  be  in  tlic  key  of 
F^f  luluor,  omitting  G^.  lltit  the  riiiidniiientJtl  tone  of  the  flageolet 
is  nearer  F  than  F#.  The  key  relationship  of  the  tones  A,  B,  Ctt, 
D*  and  F^  (fifth  line)  are  tolerably  correct;  but  the  lower  tone 
being  almost  a  major  thirtl  lower  than  tlie  A  mnkcs  the  piece  sound 
very  Iwidly  out  of  tone.  The  upper  F,  meant  for  the  octave  of  the 
fiinilnmental.-is  about  R  quarter  of  n  tone  i^harp.  The  fundameulal 
Is.  of  course,  pm<hiced  by  closing  all  the  bis  holes  with  the  (ingcrB. 
The  upper  F  the  Indians  prixiuce  by  opening  all  the  holes  except 
the  lower  one.  The  true  octave  of  tlw  fundamental,  or  nearly  «<>, 
may  be  obtained  by  opening  the  fifth  hole  only  and  blowing  with 
considerable  pressure.  Hut  this  I  have  not  seen  tndinnsdo.  Blow- 
ing with  lesB  pressnrc  produces  the  over-fifth  of  the  fundamental. 
The  upper  F#  is  produced  by  opening  the  sixth  hole  only  and  iu- 
ci-easiug  the  wind- pressure.  A  true  minor  third  (Ab)  to  the  fun- 
damental, or  nearly  so,  is  produced  by  opening  tJie  first  hole.  Open- 
ing the  drst  and  second  lioles  produces  Bb  ;  opening  tiie  tirst  three 
holes  piwlneea  C,  biii  Hat.  With  the  first  four  holes  open  we  get 
1);  with  the  firm  Ave  ojwn,  IC;  with  all  six  open,  F,  but  almost  a 
semi  tone  sharp.  All  these  \'nlues  arc  approximate  only.  The 
tones  used  in  thie  ijiece  (No.  9l)  are  all  produced  with  the  first 
h'lle  closed,  except  the  upper  F^s  which  is  producc<l  as  above  de- 
scrilwd,  and  excepting,  of  course,  also  the  fundamental.  In  pn>* 
ducing  the  A,  the  second  hole  only  is  ojH'n  ;  tiie  second  and  thirrl 
holes  open  give  B,  the  second,  thiitl  and  fonith  holes  open  give 
C#;  the  second,  thirds  fourth  and  fifth  holes  open  give  D#;  all  the 
holes  open  except  the  Rrst  give  F.  or  Vat.  It  is  the  fundamental 
which  is  most  out  of  tune  with  tlie  rest.  No.  92  illustrates  the 
dame  points. 

I  have  made,  as  yet,  no  attempt  toilcterminc  accurately  the  pre- 
cise vibration  ratios  of  the  scale  of  this  flageolet.  Such  au  investi- 
gation would  be  interesting,  but  has  little  bearing  on  the  really 
important  relations  of  the  Indian  music,  since  Ihe  imperfections  of 
it  arc  plainly  due  to  the  limitations,  not  of  the  Indian's  musical 
perceptiou,  so  much  as  of  his  scientific  knowle<1ge.  The  flageolet 
is  evidently  built  ''by  gueas"  and  only  rtnnotely  approximates  the 
Indian  voice  in  accuracy  of  intonation.  The  really  instructive  in- 
vestigatums  in  their  mn^ic  must  be  made,  1  think,  in  their  songs, 
which  are  not  only  the  natural,  free,  spontaneous  expression  of 
their  mosical  conceptions}  wholly  unhampered  by  the  dcfecU  of  a 
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faultily  ooMtrncted  instmment.  but  greatlj  predominate  in  amount 
over  tbeir  instrumentAl  inustc.  Wc  must  recollect  that  tbey  have 
nu  theory  uf  mitaic  whatever,  aiid  therefore  their  flageolet  expresses 
uutbiug  but  a  rude  attempt  at  appruxuuatiug  touc-relatioua  which 
the  mure  flexible  apparatus  of  the  voice  enables  them  to  reach  in 
their  songs. 

^Summary.  The  reault?)  of  the  foregoing  investigation  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  The  dellciencieH  and  defects  of  Indian  music  are, 
first,  laclc  of  senHiious  1>eauty  of  tone  quality ;  second,  uncertainty 
of  intonation.  There  is  apt  to  be  more  or  leas  wavering  of  pitch 
under  any  circumstances  and  this  defect  is  most  pronoonoed  in  the 
Inditiii  Hiigeolet,  which  always  gives  out  its  tones  in  false  key- 
relit ttuu ship  owing  to  its  faulty  construction,  'llie  mote  it  is  used} 
the  mure  it  accustoms  the  ear  to  false  iutouation  aud  it  is  therefore 
fortunate  that  this  instrument  is  never  used  to  accompany  Indian 
singing.  The  only  ex<M^ptiou  to  tliis  is  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
Inve-^onga ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  the  intonation  in  sing- 
ing is  most  wavering  and  uncertain. 

Rut  it  seem:!  cle.ir  that,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  sense 
of  key- relationship  and  of  harmonic  relations  as  determining  tiie 
key-relaiionship  of  melodic  tones  is  at  least  subcousciously  present 
in  tlie  Indian  miud.  Fur  wheu  the  weludieH  are  giveu  incorrect 
pitch  and  with  natural  burmuuies  the  Indians  soon  come,  to  recog- 
nise and  enjoy  Ihem. 

The  merits  of  the  Indian  music  consist,  Hrat,  in  an  elalK>nte, 
weli-develoiu'd  rhythm  ;  secon<],  in  fresh,  original,  clear,  oharat^ter- 
istic  expression  of  the  whole  range  of  emotional  cx|>ericncc  of 
primitive  people.  As  such,  this  collection  of  songs  must  necessarily 
prove  of  interest  even  if  they  were  leas  beautiful  iJiau  they  are. 
Those  here  given  form  ouly  a  fractiou  of  those  in  Miss  Fletcher's 
possession ;  aud  those  she  has  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
gri'nt  numlK.'r  which  might  be  collected  under  favonible  conditions. 
Hut  the  older  songs  ure  rapidly  passing  away  under  the  elianging 
conditions  of  Indian  life  and  must  be  gathered  soon  if  tbey  are  not 
to  Ik*  forever  lost.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  col- 
lecting and  verifying  them  may  be  presseil  before  it  becomes  too 
late. 

The  problems  presented  in  Uie  study  of  primitive  mtisic  arc  two : 

1.  The  prulilera  of  the  origin  and  function  of  music. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  psychological,  physical  aud  acoustic 
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Ifiwg  in  acconlance  irtlti  which  the  musical  plienoraena  have  be* 
coma  ffliat  thej  are. 

1.  Ab  reganis  the  first  of  these  prohleiuB,  I,  at  Iea«t,  can  liave 
no  doubt  tlmt  muftic  takes  its  oright  in  the  impulse  to  cxpr^sn  states 
and  movements  of  tlic  sensibility.  ThcKeOtunhu  songs  mean /f^/int; 
to  the  Indian,  in  all  cases.  Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  criticism 
I  have  received  from  Indians  in  niy  efforts  lo  play  these  songa  has 
liad  reference  to  etuolional  oppression;  and  tlierc  is  not  a  song  Id 
the  collection  which  does  not  express  to  the  Indian  as  well  as  to 
m^'sclfand  other  white  pHrsons  who  have  heaiil  Ihem.  well  defined 
mofxlsorexcitei)  states  of  feeling.  They  hw!  their  origin  in  feeling 
and  tlieir  function  is  to  express  feeling.  And  this  nincluAion  I 
correlate  with  other  simitar  facts  into  the  generalized  statement 
that  the  content  of  music  is  emotion.  I  am,  oC  course,  aware,  tliat 
distinguished  critics,  chief  among  whom  tire  Dr.  Edwanl  Hanslick 
and  the  late  Gdmuiid  Guniey,  maintain  Ihe  opposite  opinion.  But 
this  opinion  I  believe  to  he  haseil  solely  on  a  luisspprehcnsion  such 
as  miglit,  {Hirhaps  be  eajtity  explained  by  a  proper  deHiiition  and 
analysiis  of  emotion,  wliicli  I  have  not  found  in  the  works  of  any 
writer  on  the  Ksthetles  of  music.  Even  Dr.  Hanslick,  while  ad- 
niitling  that  music  may  express  the  "dynamic  clement"  of  feeling, 
fiiitsto  perceive  thai  wliat  he  calls  the ''dynamic  element,"  identi- 
Ty\ng  it,  U9  he  does,  with  "psychical  motion,"  is  really  emotion 
itself.  And  he  overlooks  alao  the  fact  that  states  and  iiiuvcmenls 
of  the  sensibility  may  l)e  expressed  ao  as  to  be  recognizable  with- 
out reference  to  the  ideas  involved  in  them. 

It  ia  true  enough  that  music  by  itself  does  not  and  cannot  express 
love,  fiato.  anger.  Jealousy,  revenge,  etc.,  if  we  include  in  tliesa 
terms,  an  we  M^ein  forced  to  do,  the  conception  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons and  their  lelatiotis  to  one  another.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
inusicnl  equivalent  for  a  mnn  or  woman  or  for  tlic  rclaiions  between 
tlie  two  nor  for  two  men  figltting,  etc.  Hut  thofte  ideas  are  purely 
of  the  intellect,  notof  the  sensibility.  The  puivly  emotional  ele- 
vient  awakened  by  these  ideas,  and  that  alone,  Is  expressible  in 
music.  And  emotional  excileiaeni  frc'piently,  if  not  always,  )»e- 
gets  the  impul^  to  musical  expression.  At  least,  the  impulse  to 
express  stales  and  movcmentsof  llie  sensibility  In  song  is  nearly 
or  ipiile  universal  amongall  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  and  it 
seems  to  me  wliolly  unphilosopbical  to  deny  that  the  content  of 
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mueic  U  Ibiii  wbicli  gives  it  iu  origin,  wbicb  it  expresses  to  thos« 
wlio  province  it  and  wUicli  it  ulso  conveys  lootUer  tnimlfi. 

i.  Tbe  second  prubloin  may  Ix*  niicciiicLlyBtateil  Uius:  What 
det^nninrs  the  piirLicttlar  form  nf  mnsit'al  ex|)re«aion  ? 

From  the  pHycbological  point  or  view  ii  may  be  anawered  that 
tbe  contentdetermines  ibe  form  ;  «.  «.,  the  feeling  wbicb  ibe  prim- 
itive  mtin  is  impelled  to  express  in  son;;  finds  its  own  rao<1e  and 
means  of  expression  s(>oataneou9ly.  Tbt»Oinaba  music  tlUislralea 
lbi»  mlinirably ;  for  ludiaa  aoug  i«  an  absolutely  spontaneous  nal- 
oral  product. 

But  Iberc  remains  the  furtlier  question  :  WbatcoiTclulions  of  Uia 
mind  Willi  tbe  auditory  and  voca)  apparatus  and  of  these  with  the 
pbysieal  laws  of  auoiiBlicHdeterininetliBCOunie  of  melody?  Umler 
IbiH  bead  numerous,  questions  immediately  suggest  themselves  In 
view  of  Ibo  ol>serve«1  facts.  For  example,  buw  does  it  happen 
that,  not  only  among  tbe  Omalia  and  other  Indians,  hut  also  among 
tbe  Chinese,  Uic  primitive  Scotch,  Irish,  Negroes,  etc.,  the  iiDpulM 
to  expresa  emutioii  in  songsbonld  »o  freqnenUy  result  in  melodies 
baaed  on  tbe  fire-toned  scale?  Wbal  facts  and  laws  determine 
the  development  of  this  into  tbe  full  aeale  of  eight  tones  in  common 
use?  What  determines  nlierrutions  from  this  scale,  such  as  are 
found  in  varioiiK  songs  of  Ibis  collection?  What  determines  tlie 
choice  or  the  prei>onde ranee  of  major  or  minor?  Is  tliere  anything 
in  Uie  facts  of  primitive  music  whiub  will  help  us  to  determine 
wlietlier  the  minor  chord  is  a  perfect  or  imperfect  concord?  Xftbe 
former,  does  il  depend  on  some  acoustic  principle  opiHised  to  ibal 
wliicb  generates  tbe  major  chord,  or  not?  These  are  all  questions 
of  iin|M)rtance  in  the  fundamental  science  of  music,  none  of  which 
can  he  regarded  as  settJetl  in  any  way  which  commands  universal 
ftcoeptnnee. 

[  lia\'e  already  pointetl  out  that  my  ex)>erience  during  this  in- 
vestigation has  led  me  to  Uiink  that  tbe  fundamental  fact  which  is 
to  t>oinl  tbe  way  to  tbe  solution  of  some,  at  least,  of  tliese  qite»tioDe 
is  that  the  barmonio  sense  Is  universal.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  course  of  these  meloflies  can  ho  amounted  for  in  no  other  way 
llinii  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  Indian  possesses  the  same  sense 
of  a  tonic  cborti  and  its  attendant  related  harmonies  tbat  we  do  ; 
although,  of  course,  It  is  latent  and  never  comes  clearly  forward 
Into  his  coDsciuusuess.     The  llvc-toucd   (major)  scale,  exemplified 
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BO  numerously  in  this  collection  of  songs,  roay  be  regarded  as  a 
tonic  cliord  with  two  bye-tones,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  doini- 
nant  and  tlie  other  to  the  siib-dominflnt  chord.  At  first,  perhaps, 
there  is  merf^ly  a  feeling  for  the  tonic  chord,  arising  from  the  com- 
plex nature  of  a  single  tone  with  its  consonant  overtones.  The 
two  bye-tonefl,  are  perhaps,  in  this  stt^e,  merely  used  to  partially 
fill  up  the  gaps  between  the  tones  of  the  tonicchord,  which  isoften 
implied  In  the  initial  melody  tone.  The  dim  peraeption  of  the 
harmonic  relations  of  these  two  tones  would  seem  to  be  a  later  de- 
velopment which  results  in  the  addition  of  the  missing  fourth  and 
seventh  tones  of  the  scale.  How  the  feeling  for  the  tonic  chord  is 
generated  in  melodies  which  do  not  begin  witli  the  key-note,  and 
especially  in  those  which  begin  with  a  bye-tone,  as  some  of  these 
songs  do,  I  am,  as  yet,  unable  to  conjecture.  Nor  am  I,  at  present, 
able  to  diseuss  the  other  questions  here  raised  more  fully  than  I 
have  already  done.  But  I  hope  further  investigation  may  fully 
disclose  tlio  natural  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena  and  I  am 
strongly  in  hopes  that  the  suggestions  here  offered  may  prove  fruit- 
ful. 
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-m-  -0-  -0-  >  ^j^-m-x  »  #  ■>-»•      ■«. 


PI  PIP", 


No.  13.  HAE-THU-SKA  V/A-AN^ 

Rmmthly.         CALL  TO  CEREMONIAL  REPAST. 


Ou-hHii  thu-tu  ne~i)&«ah  tlio,Ou-han     Uiae-tte  ne-dtcs])  tbo.  En-da-coo-tlin  □I'-dar  tlia. 


Con  Fed. 


03 


AJ^^A^^^^^^A,^.^^ 


g^^'^=i^=?^=?^?^#^ 


^ 


i^ 


^ 


f^k^jf^ 


Hciteai  atl  lib. 


J^-£-=."^r=-i^ 


^11^ 


Oii-han  tliAt^-tsR  Dc-duah  tbo,  A<»         as        En-<Ia-coo-llia  oe-dK  tbu      Aae        tho. 


^^^4^ 


^rrT--^r^ 


ZhiH-tb(LesliA-e-ha^aji,Zhlit-tbAest)&-e-b&<Un,    Nqm  •  dac   wae-ga     - 
Con  Fed.    -^  '^.m.     .0-0-     M.  0.       :=- 


■^ 


st^^\rr—.^r^rj-rj-\^ 


WWW^^ 


'M'^w~r^' 


tban  -  ga         ta  -  tn  -  dan,      Zhin-thne  sha  •  e  -  ba-dsM.  tho    haa 

n. 


^^g=fe^^^pi 


m 


=:fc 


fei 


I'"      '       T 


^       ^ 


■pa    -ji;;^,.^^^ 


*-=^-g-*- 


(Ao-e.  Ta  -  bae-xhiii^a  Hae  •  thn-ska     ga    •  bac-dan         Non-da«  irae  • 


mrlj-h-i.*^^^^^ 


r     r      r 

p\  -  (Inn       Iiii  -  wc    -    Iba  -  ga.  A«e 


^^^.h^^m^^^^ 


^^ 


^^ 


^f^ 


«zr^i*: 


Tun-gaeah    ila     -    <I«n   tift*i-th«-p«rt     hf  -  Wf     -     tha  -  ga.     Tun-gac-ah 


5^* ^-* 


ifrr»c 


:*^ 


f-P 1-^ 


^—W- 


g=tys 


ff 


y>: 


^i^^S 


nm    -   ha      ya  -  clft«       he  -  wo     -    tba  -  ga.  A<ic 


^— £^F=*I^ 


No.   19.  HAE-THU-SKA  WA-A/V. 

iMiiibU  Seat.  Drum.  ^=  lU.     Somj.  ^,  =72. 


93 


3U-/TJ   J^J'-i-r.^^J  I  J  '   .^^^ 


r 


F^F 


f 


Kha      -        B    -    1m»  -  (Un       will -clan  -  bft -jja,         Shs      -      e    -    bn  ■  dun 

r^—  -T»  ^=»  ^:^»  ^*.  -^ 

Druni.  pp^  M. 


/^..^     »-.»       ^"^  (^^  ^■^"  ^^"  ^^B" 


Cwi  ftJ. 


^Ei 


i^w^^rt*: 


m    \  ^ 


f^T 


3 


3^^^^t^ 


wa-dftB-  b»  -  gtt      Sha      -      e    -   ba  -  dan       w.t-dan-ba  -  go     Hae  >  tbo  -  ska 


ff=^ 


Q-=^£r=^s 


ai=a|: 


-«— *- 


f=r=*=» 


^ 


* — » 


ir^ 


wa  -  sha  -  ohae     tAo        Aha     .     . 


tho-t 


Man  -  chu  -  tnn  •   gA 


2^^ 


t*^S= 


-•-#■ 


wK^dui- ba  •  ffa      Sha     -    c  -  ba-<twt    wa-djiN-ba  -  ga       Sha    -   e  -  ba>dAH 


:-«  t        iff 


^g€N^^^ 


SF 


^ 


*  '^   *.   *    *:     *:     * 


i 


I 


wa-ilan-ba -ga       Ha«  •  Urn-ska      wa -shu -sbac      tho        hae    .    .  (Ac. 


#    <* 


l>rum. 


Ho  -e  va      a*     ho     oh  vatw,        ho  e         yn         ae     ho    vh    woe      Ho 

r^  =—  ^.  ^»  is- 


•    r — 


Con  Pat, 


^^^IP^^^ 


f 


r- 


'T 


3^ 


e         yi         a«      Ao     oA    veae        Sn  c        ya        ac     Ao     vb    icae        Ho 


?e£ 


^^^ 


U. 


:*^=3C 


irtric 


-JL_«, 


l^t^ 


e       Vd  ^Ao    Au    fA    trie      fAo  A'rr  (Ao>tf. 


^^ 


e       |pa  iAo    A«    ttA    wie      (Ao  At/' 


Zlilti- 


^igNfei 


eefeiuc^ 


Han  •  thl/i-;rac      ae  •  ab    -  ma,      Han-tbin-gac      ae  -  ah     -  ma,     Han- 


-:^ 


1^ 


m^^ 


r     r-    f      r 

thlH  -  Kse     ae  -  ab  -  ma,    Wa  -  kan  •  da    thin-  gae     ae  •  ah  -  ua.       Uan- 


Mi  ijj  I -n  #4g=ig 


-#-*- 


^^^^ 


^T^ 


4--=-in- 


feta 


laff    .     .    .  M'j- 


3t         X 


S! 


^^^ 


thin  -  ea.       kW  -  Mo         Aa'? 


Ilan-tbtn  •  KB^ 


■*-^ 


d?h=«i^ 


P 


:^_=|=rTjt 


f^ 


^ 


W 


r-   r-     r-     r-    f-.    r 

ac  -  ah    -  ma.    Hati  -  tliin>  imc      ae  -  ab  -  ma,    Wa  -  kan  -da    thln-^nte 


^ 


yr->z£: 


-  thin  •  sa.     U'a 


;^ 


^M^ 


ae  •  ah   -  nia.      Ha-  thin  •{[&.     Wa*     tho       ha« 


tho. 


■§^t3=-^r%^=^^^^ 


dan     slue  -  gsn     tb-thln-Iiac  no.  Ah- tan  tan  -  bac-  cUn      sbac  -  jra» 


b!#P4j 


a=j-j:-f^ 


:t=^ 


5 


tt' 


:^^=* 


I^S^ 


ab-thln-bac  no.  hae 


fAfi-f, 


Qli*     -  gae    -   wa  - 


I 


T^ —      'r     r     ^      r 


^ 


tliB«     WB  -  oo     bae  -  the  •  gan-ac  All  -tan  tsn-bac-dai  ttlioe-gan 


^^ 


4 


* 


^ 


^^^^^^^ 


r 


s: — *- 

Kb-thln'hac  no.     Ah  -  tan  lan-twr  dan  shae-gHN  oli-thin-tiae  no      har  thu. 


r— r 


azajj 


wa-gBit-tbm        te-bae-no,         Ne-ha  wc-u    wa-i^in-tha  te-hoe  -uo. 


^^ 


tbo  -   e 


Nanlan -hu-gan     Ish  -  c  -  liiiit- zlii;    tlia-da       c  tUin- 


^^ 


^ 


? 


KoTK.  — The  Indlaoa  tHUftlh  -  n  l  |':trt  nf  tliH  Aong  In  the  Key  of  <t.  Hot  wlien  I 
played  It  tu  A  flat  tor  Mr.  La  Fk-"  oitpci,  iilituxiKii  I  btul  beanl  him  sinic  It  In  O. 
Tlilt  nhcwt  Hint  llic  Intcmil  •ilm'^i  ..i.  m  ^"k'k  l.^■Ill  lli«  flrst  to  Uio  sennnd  luirt,  wiu  an  nctnvA. 
But  D  wu  iriuler  to  reach  thaa  ttw  upper  E  flat,  awl  ttie  Indian  ear  does  tiot  make  nice  •lUcrlifr' 
txiaUwii3.-J.  C  F.  U 


I 


-nra-giin-tha        te-bae-DO,       >7e'ka  we-tii  vrA-gnji-tha         t«-biie-no 


^^pg 


No.  25. 


MqfcMie. 


^^^iijj^^jj^lllj,.jy..l.  II 


yn      ha-«   ho-e  tha-e     ya       ha-e  ho  -  e  tha  •  t     ya      ka-e  hr^c  ya. 


p^^^^iis 


J  =  113. 


Kn-gao  hs  -  ta- ah-dsn  ansoazliln-ga.     Hot     tAoe     Ka  - gae   ba  -   ta-ab- 


jt^=* 


^fep^ip 


hae  ho  tfa     nas     Ua       yo      wa         na«  hae  Am 


giE?H?3« 


TZ^C 


^^. 


:lr— jg- 


^^ 


^m 


Septat  ad  lib. 


^^^ 


T^^rtJ— I? 


Hae  ho  ya     nae        Ba        yo       wa  noe  Am. 


^E 


»=^ 


i 


No.  32.  WA-WAA/    WA-AW. 

EN  ROUTE. 


fe 


P^fE 


g 


1^ 


■79  m  ^^    ^_^ 


i^ 


^ 


r 


H&-n-tAin  bo*wa-Dac     Hk-ffVtbin  ho-wa-au      Hik-wtk-thtii  ho  -wa-nsa      Ela- 


Om 


SB 


S 


S^*^ 


=iS 


^   p     r    ^  r      r  r    r      f^T^ 


I*  r-r  rrr  r-i^i 

^ra-thln  ho-tr&-aao      Ha-ws-thln  bo-wa-nae  Hae- wo-tliU  bo-m-iuut. 


m 


he-bae    e-na  ho -Un  f^'H> - nac      Ac-dcnn-ga -he'tHuT   iha       k»  ttm     tka.         ^H 


fcr 


^^^^ 


d«ii  Run  -  gA  thoe-nftjt    ho    -    dan 


-K-h 


a^ 


tAi        Ann 


h.^'fcj:'^i|j"^Lkplj-iiigg44g 


^^^^^iS 


PP 


4i$r-  f  =l=ri*;g: 


tbiusnBN     bo  -  tbie-Oftn    ho -dan      thae-oan    bo  -  dan  Uan   -  ga. 


^^#^^^^^ 


mj 


g    S*    "' 


Ap    h'l    (hn  wte        tHa  wat        hatha       at    hatha  totie     tka  mnm       hatha 

Trent.  ^  m. 

Ir^r^SP^^rrr^^-^ ,^ ^       _  . _ 

t'ort  tvxi.  ^  -*=  ^    ^ 


fe#ii=^=^i  S 


£ 


^ 


=f=^S=3F 


P^^aS 


f  ^=       B^^^   -ST 

'a«    Aa  tha  tM«       cAu    kmk'       A'l  M/i       an      Aa    (Aa  wofl      lAa  WM      hatha 


de    ha   tha  teat       tha  woe    ha  tha    of.    Ad  tlut  tpae     tha  woe       ha      wm. 


M^^-^ 


^ 


3 


No.  40. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 


FINAL  SONG  WHEN   RAISING  THE  PIPES.  ^^H 


7Tl(ie  «A  w>i^  A«  I'AacoA  jr,i,'(,'(/i--.(h  .mf  Aa    fAa     oe  ha     thavae   tha  woe  ha 


^ 


P^ 


No.  41.  CHORAL.    WA-WAN  WA-AN. 

Wifh  rctigiowftKlirii}.     ^^^^  pipes  ARE  RAISED. 


i 


^ 


oo-tha 


==^^* 


Ttiae  ali-wa  -  kat;  -  dac    heali  thae   hat 


^ 


ifitr:^ 


'^f^r 


^3 


Heah  •  oo  -  ttw 


-b? 


I 


^=J^ 


1^ 


yah  Uun     •    ^a  Kav-tlia  Hun-g>    een-tun   -  ec  -  nac         (Aae 


m^^^m^ 


Utah        tha        Kae -tha      Ilan-sa  eea-cun-ee-noe 


An  hn     iha      tear  linn  •  gu         ae  ho    tfut    tmt  lliin  -  ga  af    hn     tha     \fae 


Tj r^ 


T^r~^F 


I     • 


B 


Ma    tone  Hon -KH        ae  ho   tha   tmeUan-ga        ae  ho  tha    tni«Hui)-ga 


^ 


^^  g 


^g^E^E 


J* .  =t 


:jt A ^— ^- 


^^ 


5    5 


No.  43. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AA/. 

PRAYER  FOR  CLEAR  WEATHER. 


F^P 


j__'_Pj^4- 


F 


?^ 


i 


//■  1  It  I  r 

Kn«  -  tlia  K'f^fAa      Ilan-ga        Kae    •  tliauaefAa       Uun*ga      Kae  •   tba 
Dmbie  l}rum_Di'ji. 


x-n     Ka 


^S 


^ 


& 


I 


S^^PPP 


i«M  tha     Hu«-ff»       Kje     -     tha  len*  Ma      HiiH-([fl        Kae    •    tha  K/if  tha 


ioae  tha     Hu«-ff»       Kje     -     tha  len*  tha      liiiH-([a        Kae    •    tha  reif  the 


113 


=p=g^^Eg^ 


Run-^a 


f^-5 


Kac  -  e  -  tha  wif  (Ad        Ilun-ga      Kne-e-lha  icacfAu   Hnn-gu, 


^^^fcpHPg 


No.  44. 

With  digniitf. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AW. 


PRAYER   FOR  CLEAR  WEATHER. 
DoubU  Beat.     J*  - 126. 


^^^ 


heah-o       tha       Kac-tlia  Kae- 


/ 


Kae-tlia    Kac    -   tlia     Kao  -  tlia     ha 


^ii 


fe=c 


^ 


IJ^** 


i 


•W-    TT   ■»- 
tlia  ha  va  not  ho         Kac-tlia  ah  Kae^tha    o    Ad         heah  o    lAn 


^ 


a'=EfBT3^S?^=3'3fff^ff| 


^Piff 


i/coA  0      tha   ah     Kae-tha  Kae-ttia  o  ha         ^H 


Kau-tha  ah  llan-^a  ahha 


f/a-naeho         Kae-tha  ah  Kau-tha  o     &a        AiftiAo  tha       Ktu^-lhAah  Tlnn-gft. 


^ 


tgs 


^^iste^^^ 


.■ Ifc. 


Si^s^ass 


f^- 


1=:^ 


"T- 


N      .     ! 


^^. 


Z9" 


-r 


ab  -  wa  •  kae  •  tba      wae         kae  -    tha      xrae  Thao  ah  •  kse  •  tha 


1 


s^ 


i^ 


^^ 


S^ 


f^T 


4^ — h-L-gSira: 


r 


g 


i«i«     tha    kae  tha  unt      Thae     ah    -  wa  kac-tlia     tha. 

-^ — ♦- 


^^5£ 


^=lc 


y^pu^ 


4 


psppsgg 


Kd-ie<uth<i  ka  •  usae  tha  wae  ka  wae    iha  ka    teae    tha    k-*i  trtf  tka 


Cqh  Bed. 
^    a  tempo. 


mm-^ 


Kue    ka  traf  tha  ka  tcae  tha  v!ae 


t 


-V3  \r-^=\~Js^ 


i 


^ 


t 


i^sA- 


>  — 


1^^ 


=  192- 


Ttf^ 


-^^m^ 


thn  woe  ktt  wa«  tka  ka  «a«   tha  Kn«  ^ «>f  Ar  ka  leno  (Aa  rA<i  kat  thn  irnr. 


m^j^^^^^^^^ 


Drunubcat. 


Zhln-RA    tli(^    oa-we-nae  IIan-|^a  Zhln  -  k&     the     on-ire- 


nsellun-^^      the    ou  •we-oac  Uun-f^     Zhln  •gn  the  ott*we-aaeHnn-ffa 
^      ^  ^  ^  > =^  :^  Z>.  C.  ad  lib. 

WW  IT,  J — ^ — i^Ti — _nn,  _rr3  j^  i?-^- 


s-'    -^   r-    r  If'    -^   rr  * 

Ah  -    Iho  -  th^^Tia.       ah  -    iht-  -  iC^^Tia,     llim 


p»^ii 


7>.  P  ad  frt. 


I 


m^4^^L^=^^l^J^^JL^E?^^^ 


Conl^. 


w^^^mM 


ne  Aa  u      ttha   Aae      hae     thft        ha   o     o     clhn  hatha  hirnhhaah  ah 

4_       -        J_  ^I"*"™     £ 


m 


T-r 


r^r 


-1^ 


^ 


P 


^^i^ 


r 


4 


r-r 


f=r 


i^ 


^ 


r 


a 


e    tha  ka  a\      e         (Aa     nA    e    ah  ha    ne   hn  0         e    tha  hne 


f9  yawA/t      «•  y<rtff    henh  ha  ah    hn    «e    pttUf  ee    yaw   et  yavfah    ha  ee     yqu 


fe^#fpf 


J  jj  /ijij-j 


i 


d-^^-s;- 


^^Sd 


haf.  Aa<  Mo-e.  Mc  -  Iu-hm  ab-ma  ma-zbon  nam  -   pn 


*^bE^ 


f 


1        yr 


^^i^ 


r- — r — T 


hrt  -  zhe    ba  Lae    -    gc     -    mon      ffmh    ha  ith      ha      «    jmre  cf  -  gov: 


-U— — -H 


r  ,  I  i  I  T 


!l;Af     «: 


E  •  bae-tan      tlilii-icnv- tho                         K  -    Itno  -  Utn      tblw-gae  -  tlio 
■^^-#-* r-J^-*  — r  J J— r-f '      'J         J^    I  j       J 


E  -   bae  •  tan  rtbacali  he  •  be-  Uie        a    •  bu7-  r.Iio  -  tae    .     .    . 


4^X3 1  j_j:g|j  i^jj 


^^^^fl 


-4 — I — ' ' 


Nu  -  dan  •  hun*  ga    tao  -  hoe  .  tbo 


TTq  •(tan  hun  -  gA    tao  •  bar  -  tho. 


^^ 


3F 


M 


w — #- 


^ 


No.  63a. 


NA-G'THE  WA-AN. 

(Another  terginn  ijy  Mr.  La  FleKhc-J 


em 


3?=e 


^-*^T-r-f=f- 


3=^ 


t33^.3lEl 


z:4 


E   -  boe  -  tan     thfn  •  gae-tho 


E  •  bftG  •  tan  tbin-gae  -  tho 


:fc£=r^ 


-* — •- 


Con  Ped. 


E  •  bac-  tan  thin-  gao  tho      Hae  Ti^h-fth  -  ga  wa-^in-]a->>c  -dnut  Khaoah  1u*-b«stao 


0     O  ,» — K-r*» C     ,  ^     >    ■     - 


^^^pf^mm^ 


B' 


Ou  •  kc-tae-nh -ma    tltc-niiii -un  •  ta     •    yae  waA)i-kan- ae^gdn    -    Tfth-hae 


S — ^•^  9- 


*^*-,*^^ 


^       ydA  Aae  ah    hn»    that  Aa«         )ka«        ah    hat    thae  hat    tko. 


wi^f^^^^^fTfrf=i^^^^ 


Be  yah  tha  ha  Oa-tlia*zha>xbae<gftn  lDta«-<Iaa  tba-Kha-xac       A«  yoA  fAa  Aa  tAo. 


>'■"■' u  L"  iLuU  Li"  i^^g^^ 


No.  71. 


WAE  WACHEE, 


Double  beat  ^=  isa. 


:a 


^gg^lffljflj  .1 1^ 


yai^  A<)  fiae      y«i    ae  A(t«  fA<i  yae.  ha  hae.    ya  at  Hae  tha  <ih  ha       ya  ae  hat  tha 

m 


0  0jt.M—^m—^ 


xn 


CBe 


C"  ^  C-J  —      ' 

■?-r-r-^  =  -i — h 


ya^Aa    fta«        ya  onAaef&a     thahatho-«  Z&a-zbcmtinil[ujalitna  slm-ec     thoe  ^H 


I— i  Uj    u^     uj  B 

oA         Aa  ya  ar  Act«  lAa       a«  Ad  An*         yae  at  An  tha         tha  ha  tho.  ^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


13« 

No.  72.  WAE-WA-CHEE. 

Double  drumbeat.  ^  =■  126. 


-r? 


r^r 


He      ira    hat  that  hae    t  ya      hot       ht       fahae    that  hoe*   ira       hoe 


Co>t  I'td. 


:U^-L4 


Tgri^-J-: 


Ai!       ya    A<i     {Aofi  Aae «    yi        Ati<        Aoc      aA  Ao«  fhnr  Aac  fAo-r  Sha-an 


^^^Sfe 


5 


H-^-y^^TM 


liln^en    nn  ae  -ge-zhan-nan  ae  -  ^c-ma    tho     Benh-taR  tha-ha  -  gae*: 


i^tm: 


-  gae-ah  ha« 


^a=j^[=^±^c^jtlr^f=^t=tr^^dr^!=fcj 


^^^^^ 


t     yn    Aa«      (AtuAac    «     ya  Aue 


kae  oA  Air  thaehne    tho. 


Konc    Mr.  lAFI«Bcbo  ptatea  tblasong  In  (lio  koyuf  (',  nltli  Um  iMst  tuiirim>Murrs  InF. 


OMAHA    PRAYER. 


[0.73. 

Omee,  Solemn. 


sS 


**!»**»> 


Wt-k&B-dAlltue-tbawtli-iii-lkln     ah-ton-hu-Ws-Xui-da     UiwMhii  nafa-|i»-tli]n  sli  •tuii>bae, 


3g=g: 


it 


:S:ri 


:fe 


■f3— <a 


g   J 


P^ 


-«►- 


E  -  ka  -  gAe  dae     e    -  ah-  ma     E  -  ka  -  gac  i]ac  c  >  ah  -  mm  ^  Aoe 


<u    t&-waa  g'thttn    ma       u  •  ah  *  ma  Ah  hae     Uut-e.  Wa  -  kan  - 


P^^^g%^^^^^^Jg:U-L- 


da  ma  e-ah-ma   Hae    ae   Wa-kan-da    ma     e-ah-maAHhae       tho. 


tan  -  lue  -    ga    ■     .     .     .      Va  -  kan-da  o  -  bae  •  tan     tan  •  hae        ga 


^m 


5 


^x 


3?=^ 


.    .    .     tan-bae-ga       tho        hm    .    .     ■         lAn-e.      Wa-karf4a     ua  •  pat!- 


feV^:     IJ;— iioJuil^lf-^ 


4 


g^^ 


t=s: 


hn«    .     .  wa-kim-da    e  •  bac-tan  tan  - 


r^ 


r 

wa  -  Ihae    go  -    lis  -  '«».' 


w^.fi=f^=t^^^^fr'^^^ 


^ 


J^^iU  ^  'i 


bae  •    ga    .    . 


tan-liae-ga   ak      tho      hae       hae  tho. 


E3 


iTo         A«  {Aa      he       tha 


i/v  Ac        tha       h^      tha. 


afcz*: 


T — r 


«^JE 


^^^^ 


No.  SO. 
Slowly. 


SONG   OF   THANKS. 
SOLO.    (No  Accompanlmant.) 


rf 


Jlcae  tha  Sae       ahhaethaekaewtthahae        ahhaethaehae    <te  ahe  ha^  tKas 


->t    1   *-^-=» 


A<i«         {Ao  uA  has      hac    thac  ihoz 


TT^'*^ 


(oame   of   don  •orglreD.) 
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APPEXDIX. 


If  the  qamtkm  aboald  ht  uluii,  vbT  id  my  notMOtm  of  tht  %tmm 
titrr  |irr«pntArl,  1  bar?  not  EtSi>Biptrd  to  i^xp«w  reit»ni  peealjui^ 
tiet  of  ialooatlOD  ot«errai»k  id  iDdan  ■taging,  1  vooU  Mmplj 
M^,  tljfti.  dnrinir  tbc  cailaar  jtat*  of  uj  Mi^ai.  I  wu«  with  oilKr 
otMrnren.  incliiMl  to  brHrre  b  the  U»««rf  of  »  niHioU  Acale,  in 
which  the  intcml  of  a  Umt  vm  dtrtdeU  tDto  inuqr  pMtft;  bnt,  for 
•ttverml  jt*n  now  pact,  faartag  brcmae  a»on  ftmSJMx  viifa  the  I&- 
dttw'a  mudrof  thottght  ftnd  frdSsff  eooccnl^ Bmme,  and  as  the  rt- 
n-fnl  Iri^rvtlgalkm  of  haMlreds  of  sooet  wbirli  1  hare 
1,  (  luire  kwco  hd  to  Acet/nnt  for  hie  ptrculiar  intOQAtk>i2£ 
ill  iriU-r  way*  tlion  in  (be  umc  uf  a  miDnU-Ij  dmdetl  «<*al^. 

['pi#n  {tn^v  i\  I  luiir  r  nll*^  atitDtion  tu  ibe  iD'Iijin'e  nianage- 
mtol  of  his  rcriott,  to  bw  Iwk  of  «»r  tnining  due  to  the  afaMoce  of 
s  atjtndani  [»itch,  and  kIro  to  ttic  iodaeiice  npoo  hi*  Toioe  of  oQt-of- 
dtKtr  «ingii»f(.  E'rofonor  Kitlmorr  on  p«g«  fl9  ba$  Fpok?D  more 
fully  upon  tbia  subject.  I  harei  abvo  meBtionrd  the  lodian's  food- 
oi!M  fuf  Uw  eJfeel  produc-vd  by  TibrsttoDs  of  bis  voice.  He  as«a 
rflrtnoK  kinds  uf  irctuolo  io  bis  ftttcrmpts  at  *!X}>rP3iiiou.  For  in* 
ktiiDLv,  n  niiin.  wbnu  B»!eiiling  tbe  gift  of  a  horse,  will  rendrr  his 
SOUK  ^'^  Ihanlui  Bii  if  bt.*  were  muring  It  wliile  ridiug  tbe  animal; 
bi«  lioU-m  will  t*u  bmbf-u  tind  jArred  in  piTt^li.  ft*  if  by  tb<^  g:.tUopmg 
uf  ill''  boDHn  (Jr,  a*  In  the  Mi'kaet>c  Httugs,  the  warrior  wilJ  so 
injnmg'f  Jiin  voice  iin  to  couvi-y  ihv  \t\v\un:  wf  the  wolf  trotting  or 
lo])hig  over  the  prairie.  Then  again,  tbe  expression  of  emotions 
of  III}  Htury«  or  dread,  seeniB  to  require  tbe  note»  to  be  broken.  If, 
wiicii  I  was  Iciiniing  one  of  tbese  songs,  1  held  a  quarter  or  balf 
tioUf  to  a  steady  lone,  I  was  corrected  and  told  to  "make  it  trem- 
ble." It  bsH  not  always  been  easy  for  me  to  distinguish  between 
ft  tn!>nolo  used  for  expression,  and  a  series  of  abort  notes ;  I  hare 
iiiiniy  tiuK^s  Ixu'ii  set  rigbt  by  tlie  Indian  wben  1  have  mibtaken  a 
tremolo  for  tbirty- second  notes.  In  trying  to  express  rc^Iigious 
feurs,  or  stress  of  emotion,  tbe  Indian  is  apt  to  slur  from  tbe  pitcb  ; 
be  seldom  attacks  a  note  clearly. 

In  noting  these  songs  I  have  been  careful  to  present  them  truth- 
fully, iind  tbey  have  been  accepted  by  the  Indian  as  correct.  To 
convey  Indiim  niiinncrism  would  be  impossible,  and  any  attempt 
to  do  HA  liy  a  fanciful  notntiou  w^ould  end  in  caricature.  These 
iminnerisniH  do  not  foi'm  ini  hitegral  pnrt  of  the  Indian's  music,  he 
is  uncotiHcioim  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
tlu'M'  external  i)eculiHritie8  of  a  strange  people,  but  if  one  would 
lii-iir  Indian  niuHic  and  understand  it,  one  must  ignore  as.  be  does 
biH  niinint  r  of  singing. 

Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
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Ubts  paper  ts  pubUsbed  bs  tbe  ttmeli?  aib  of 

Clarence  £loomfiel^  fDoore 

ot  tbe  cla00  of  1873 

vcbose  man?  contributtons  to  tbe  peabob?  /Duseum 

bave  exempUfieb  bis  bevotlon  to  Hmerfcan 

Hrcbaeoloa?  anb  wbode  personal  researcbes 

bare  materially  atbeb  its  abvancement 

f,  Wi,  Putnam 


Is  llie  Mummersof  1802  ntiil  lrt94  llio  ni'itvr  had  thuao«>d  fyrluno 
to  exniiiiiiv,  iiuiUt  tbe  auspices  uf  tlit.'  PchI-kkIv  Mtistuiii.  tjcveral 
burial  s\ie»  in  Muitie.  These  graveii  proved  to  be  of  great  anttq- 
iiity  hihI  ill  itevt^ral  particulars  unlike  luiv  heretofore  described. 

Two  of  these  cemplpri»?»  bnd  be^'ii  dtig  over  by  collectors  of 
relics,  nrho  obtained  many  iinpleincnta  uf  slonc.  Tiro  otheiti  h»d 
Keen  partially  <iesiroyed  by  the  reiiio\'al  of  gravel.  The  lift!)  was 
fortiiitfttt'ly  diseovercil  inlact. 

The  tint  of  tbei»e  burial  place!}  was  In  a  gravel  bacik  upou  tho 
weatern  .shore  of  a  hike  in  the  town  of  Duiaariscotta.  Linculn  Co. 
It  vra8  discovered  by  a  fiirmer  while  iligglng  a  fox  front  hiit  Itur- 
row.  The  exeavatioti  leveaJMl  tt  tttoiie  implement  lying  npnti  n 
tnaas  of  red  ochre.  Further  excavations  showed  the  layer  of 
ochre  to  be  quite  extensive,  while  other  layers  occurre*!  nt  irrego- 
lar  intervals.  About  Beventy-tivc  gouges,  celts,  knives  and  peu- 
diuitH  wei-e  found.  These  iinplciiients  are  now  in  tlie  cabiuel  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  at  l^ortlaud. 

The  secDud  burial  place  was  upou  the  uortbern  slope  of  a  gravel 
hilt  at  the  head  of  Prenchinun's  Bay.  near  Mt.  I>esert  Kerry, 
Hancock  Co.  The  gravel  bank  was  partially  remove<l  preparatory 
to  the  conrttruction  of  a  railroad.  Stone  implements  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  already  mentioned  were  found  lying  iu  red  ochre. 
Several  of  these  Implements  have  been  presented  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  by  Mr.  Alfred  .lohnsou  of  lioston  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Wood- 
cock of  Belfast,  Maine.  These  lix'alities  were  vit^ited  but  no  ad< 
ditioual  gravea  were  found. 

The  three  otiier  burial  places  referred  to  will  be  descrilK^I  in 
detail.     The  evidence  of  their  very  coiisider.ible  antiquity  ia  con- 
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clatiive :   they  are  probably  the  oldest  oenieteriea  known  hi   ibe 
New  Kiijflaixt  ntates.' 

Fragniciits  of  tin  oceipital  bone,  tvliicli  lintl  bct<n  preeen'ed  Iiy 
contact  with  beads  of  nutive  copper,  were  found  m  oue  gr»ve. 
Ni>  ifnpleineiils  or  oeliry  weru  found  in  (his  jrrave.  nud  tl  is  pi'ob- 
ablo  tlint  it  wus  of  more  leL-L-iit  dnte  timn  the  oUicnt.  lu  »ouiu  of 
the  olbvr  graves  tbere  waa  a  Binidlqtmntity  uf  buim  dust  iiseooiutcd 
with  the  )iiip]t?mri]ts  and  the  ocbre. 


BURIAL  PLACE  AT  KlJ.SWOUrH. 

I'liis  i-emeteiy  ie  in  Hancock  County,  nbont  one  milti  below  tlie 
viUnge  of  Klttiwortli,  and  itt  Kttiinted  in  a  Hiiiid  nnd  gi-nvel  bunk 
termlnnting  in  n  high  blitlT  wliicb  iit  tbiti  point  forms  the  enstorn 
bank  of  Union  Uiver.  It  was  discovered  while  removing  Band  and 
gravel.  Each  grave  liad  n  deposit  of  red  ochre  in  which  the  im- 
plements were  found.  The  lindingof  ihesc  objects  eausetl  much 
local  excitetiieut.  and  a  lar^c  niea  wns  dug  over  b}*  cttizt^u^  and 
many  impLenieuts  seoure<i.  including  Heveriil  long  t<pe»r  point;*  mad^e 
of  compact  slate.  M:iny  of  these  inipleim-iitB  were  preBent**d  to 
the  I'eahody  Museum  by  Mr.  G.  S,  Cook  and  I>r.  \V.  M.  IInine»  of 
Kllsworth  and  Mr.  11.  L.  Woodcw^k  nf  Belfast,  wtio  look  thcni 
from  the  graves.  An  exatnionMon  of  the  bank  intuiediately  sur- 
rounding thL>  gnivelpit  revealed  Indicatiuubof  nndisturbetl  gmves. 
and  prcpamliuus  were  uade  for  its  systeniulir  exploration.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Coninl)8,  the  owner  of  the  land,  very  kindly  allowed  excava- 
tiouH  to  be  made,  and  gave  as^tistiince  in  inriny  ways.  Mr.  ,)ohn  K. 
Swnnton,  a  Harvard  student,  assisteil  in  the  exploration  of  this 
burial  place  and  several  workmen  were  en^ployetl. 

The  groiiJid  to  be  explored  was  sljiked  off  int^j  sections  ten  feet 
square  uud  each  section  whs  nnijipi^d  to  tH-ule  and  iiunibere<l  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  Plate  I.  Exeavnliou!)  were  begun  nt  the  edge 
of  the  gravel  pit  in  Sec.  8,  the  workmen  throwing  theearlli  beliiml 
them  as  they  advanced,  keeping  a  per^^endicnlar  wall  of  gravel 
in  front.  When  a  grave  was  encountere<I  the  objects  within  It 
were  not  disturbt-d  until  the  earth  covering  them  was  carefully  re- 
moved with  trowel  and  Hmall  hand  broom,  photographs  of  the  im* 

'In  teveml  othrr  looilltlFii  In  Mnl»«.  hit  pi  emu  tits  hare  liwin  foaitd  iindvr  dmun. 
aiftnc«r  wlilcb  render  It  prubitblv  Uint  tliey  wen-  <le]K>»n«d  lu  grareB  uf  thu  lyjie  and 
perlcHl.  One  mini  dectitriMl  titnl  !»■  tumcil  out  iilTirl^-iiliif  linpU'tnetit^  wUliln  a 
■p*r«  of  n  tew  hiuhtv  kmIii  tty  "iiIiiukIiIuk  llirw  liirruwa  ili'Pfi." 
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plemcDts  taken,  and  measure  me  nta  mnde  aud  recorded.  The  cxnet 
lucntiuu  or  enfli  impltiiieut  was  ascertniued  by  tUe  use  of  l«'o  iix\)C 
Wavf*.  llHiug  one  aide  of  the  atiiiaiT  section  ns  a  base  line  die 
meiisuretiieiiU  were  inadt;  rrotii  the  two  roriier  sUkea.  The  depth 
of  the  deposit  below  the  sitrrnoe  wha  notiNil  and  the  position  of  eiu'h 
implement  further  iiecertaiiied  by  means  of  n  pwket  compaftn. 

Although  included  in  the  nren  of  the  gmvel   pit  only  n  portion 
of  the  lop  soil  Liid  been  removed  from  the 

uurthern  half  of  Sec.  8.     A  Ireneh  wnsdtig    '._  _■" 

to  :i  depth  of  over  fonr  ft'ft  near  the  sotilhern 
portion  of  thisfteetioi]  and  gradually  workc<1 
nortli.  The  wtd!  of  earth  Khowe<l  no  trace.-' 
of  bnving  ever  Iteen  disturbed  until  the 
southern  margin  of  Grave  A  vas  readied. 
Xinc  iuches  from  the  surface  n  bed  of 
white  iishet}.  with  a  mnximuni  thickness  of 
three  mches,  was  found,  together  with  u  ,e<-tion  B.c'.  through 
few  itmal]  frmgnientu  of   charcoal   (Hg.  1,    Gri»vc  A,  Eii«w<.rih.  Mp. 

The  <Iott«d  niie  ludkAtv* 
(htf  ^urfiir^'  of  irroiinil  l»e- 
tiirr  rnniiaUon  nl  |{ni*'<-*l 
Jill.  C.  A?hi?9.  I),  Wnwlor- 
Htluri  r)iii»i''it  hy  typ  fritni 
nutiPR.  E,  DUtiirlie'1  gmvel 
wttlilntrrmrp.  F.  Rctlijrtirr. 
ti.   ITtiillstiirhril  itTHvrl. 


fT- 


verticnl  croK«  Bectioii) . 
'I'lieenrth  immediately  be- 
low the  tiKhes  wnsof  a  dark 
bi'oM  11  color  uud  very  com- 
pact. Farther  dowu  the 
gravpl  aaiinmcd  rich  brown 

iind  yelli>w  fthades.     Four  feet  frum  the  surface  a 
itiasi*  of  red  f>chre  (indicated  upon  the  plan  by 
dottid  shading)  was  discovered  at  the  l>oltom  of 
the  grave.     The  outline  of  the  grave  could  be 
traced,  and  lis  form  is  5hown  in  the  crotUR  section 
through  ita  centre.      When  the  line  of  oehre  ap- 
peared in  the  wall  of  sand  and  gmvel  the  super- 
incumhent  eiulb  was  ifmoved  with  a  trowel  iiud 
examined  for  iiunian  reniaius,  but  careful  search 
revealed  no  indicutiona  of  decayed   bone.     No 
iuiplements   were    found    with    the   ochre.     .Inst 
north  of  Ibe  centre  of  the  grave  ihc  l)cd  of  atihoe 
Ijecame  thicker,  nod  a  dark  brown  mass  of  eaith  with  sharply  de> 
titled  e<lgea  and  of  the  peculiar  outline  ahown  In  the  cross  section^ 
Fig.  2,  wa»  encounterai. 
In  nearly  all  graves  of  this  burial  place  dark  earth  masaea  sbad- 
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of  grouiiil  licfon-  tor- 
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\ng  Into  I'ieli  browns  und  yt'llows  were  noted  jusl  beueatb  the  R«h 
be<)s.  TlieJtf  iniisttea  variml  greiitly  in  form  und  ^ize.  Tbia  dis- 
coloration of  (he  griivel  wna  prohatily  produced  tiy  tlie  (wiTolatiun 
of  lyo  from  the  ashes. 

Corryinp;  the  trench  ftloug  the  western  side  of  Sec.  7,  within  the 

gmvel  pit,  a  imiss  of  reii  ochre  wns  niiefli"tlied  twent^'-six  inches 

hehiw  tb«  original  siiifiice,  hut  only  a  few  iuchc»  below  (lie  floor 

of  tlie  grawl  pit.  Tlilsocliro  murks  u  gnive  {H),  biilas  llic  greater 

portrou  of   eartli  niMjve  the  pigment  lifld 

been  removed,    its   outline   c*onld  not  be 

traced.     A  very  Rnmll  qnantity  of  whitieh 

,  |i<m-<ieT,  which  proved  to  be  bone  duet, 

W08  foiiud  ueitr  the  oehre. 

<     S^^j^  Just  east  of  this  grave  tlie  edge  of  tlie 

,  i^ravel  ])lt  r<>se:»bru|'lly  to  the  grassy  sur* 

,  ^  ,        face    of    llie   lield,    and    llie    wall    of    the 

exeavation  showed  the  onthue 

n...  J     \..ii.«i  rroMFc.-.  of  fJrave  C.     A  vertiral  otosb 

Eii«wurth.  MP.   A.  Tov  -on.  section   through   lis  centre  is 

C.  Aniie..    D.  in.<-.ii«ratiu»  <it)own  in  Fig.  3.     A  bed  of 

Miuixl  bv  Ire  fr>»ni  uitbe*.    K.       ...  ,  ,  .  ,      ,  . 

DUiuri..-iKn.v..|wnM,.Kr«v.-   whilo  nflhcB  was  found  just  bc- 

i-Mti'ii  in'iu-e.  (J,  I'liauiiuwj  low  the  lop  soil-     A  moss  of 

of  the  grave,  which  was  thirty-eight  int-hes  Itelow  the 
surface.  Hnried  within  this  oilire  was  thi'  ehippetl  knife 
of  felsite  shown  in  Kig.  4.  A  greater  part  of  the  ix'bre 
bai.l  Iwen  placed  in  the  northern  side  of  the  arnve,  and 
the  mass  measnrefl  Thirty-two  inches  in  length.  No 
trace  of  bones  was  found. 

.lust  beyond  Grave  C.  the  wall  of  earth  showed  a  thin 
line  of  ashes,  nine  and  one-hulf  inches  below  the  snrfa<!e, 
extending  over  Grave  I)  and  wmtinning  uorthwanl 
several  feet.  A  |>ocket  of  white  ashes  eighuen  inches  Across  and 
eight  inches  deep,  of  tlie  form  shown  in  Kig.  5,  joined  the  thin 
layer  over  the  eenti-e  of  tiie  grave.  Itelow  the  ashes  the  distnr)>cd 
earth  within  tlie  grave  was  of  vnHoas  tints  of  brvwn  and  yellow. 
A  mass  of  i-ed  ochre,  forty  inches  from  the  surface,  Iny  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  oenlre  at  the  bottom  of  the  grnve,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  yellowish  earth  mixed  with  l>one  dust,  near  which 
wiM  a  sfualU  dark  mass  of  earth  evidently  coloie^)  by  the  deconi' 
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pogitiuu  of  n  human  body.     No  implemeuts  were  fotiixl  in  tliis 

Grave  K,  Ser..  6,  forty  iiiclies  in  dp|iUi,  n-ae  of  Ihc  imuie  geiioral 
character  an  tbottr  pri^vioiittly  deocritwd.  The  Inyer  of  a»tieH  nbove 
ext«nded  l*yoiid  the  Mmita  nf  the  grave  nnd  frngmentH  of  chniToal 
Ifiy  upon  tho  upper  surface  of  the  Bsheti.  The  dark  ninF<(t  of 
ecuit>utt.'d  earth  was  of  pcoulinr  form  nud  extruded  nenily  to 
the  bottom  of  the  grave.  Two  grooved  stone  penrlrtut*  »iid  a 
decomposed  firestuue  were  ^urrutiiuled  by 
a  quantity  of  red  ochrt:  which  occupied  the 
pottition  shown  in  the  vertical  section. 
Fig.  tJ.  The  relative  position  of  these  oh- 
jectfl  wdl  tie  Been  l>y  referrinj;  to  I'lnte  I. 
Only  a  cindcr-liJce  mass  anrl  yellow  oxide 
of  iron  in  powder  ren)&tue<l  of  the  lire- 
sturie  which  wav  originally  a  notlule  of 
iron  pyrites. 

During  the  explor.'itious  of  these  ancicMit 


S-^J^^^-^l 


llmi  H",  r,  thnuiyli  Krarr   It. 

bunal  places,  KU*w..nh,  Me.  a.  Tc-v  mU. 
several  more  or  »  ci.iiir.«i.    c.  a»i.<-..    n. 

llliM>i>lurftUi>ti    rauntHt    lij    l>u 

less  decomposed  rrom  <i.ho*.  e.  iii»mrbc*i 
flrestouei)  were  fc™^*'  wtutiii  »ravit.  f.  iimI 
..         .     .n.  M-lirv.  U,  I'Bdlrturlie'lrnvifl. 

round.   They  oc- 

' .,._^^  crirred  singly  or  in  pairs.     Occaaionally 

'  ■■  a  uodnle  of  pyrites  hml   l»een  placed  in 

the  grave  acc>tnptinietl  by  »  well-halteretl 

feisiie  l>Am>nei*filniie.      Krenuenllv  a  little 

Fm.  fl,     *  rrtlrjtlvrufts  »«rcton  '  •' 

j'.K-.  ttirouith  i;niTi>  K.  Eiift-  niiis«  of  yi'llifw  nxidc  of  irou  in  powder 
wurth.  Me.    A.  Top  KDii.    B.  ^ns  till  that  ifuiiiitied   yf  out-  of  these 

Cl«nv>(il,    C.  A»In'ii.     r>.   hU.  .  „  ,  .  ,  ... 

ooiorMiui,  r»u.e.i  1.V  iy«  tn.m  auticnt  fire-makuij,'  luipleuieiits.  aud  this 
iMbo.    K.  l»ut<iri.r.i  Kiflv*-!  \g  Qup  (,f  ti^.  evitlences  of  the  age.<tf  the 

within  itriivi*.      f.    IC<-il   urbrv.    .        .    . 
C.    fii'llpinirtn'.t  gntvel.     II.    '»"l»l8- 

*■«■•■  "'"'""^ miani.  i\^q  ouUiuc  of  the  graves  within  the 

nortliern  half  of  tlie  cemetery  eouM  not  be  determine*!  with  cer- 
tainty owing  l»  the  (coarseness  of  the  gravel.  No  difficulty  was 
experipiiced,  however,  in  ohtnintug  acciir»le  cross  Hections  of  the 
great  fli*e  hole  or  comuninal  ^mve. 

A  nia.-fft  of  roil  ochre  was  found  east  of  the  eenlre  of  Sec,  5, 
forty-eight  inebfe»  from  the  surface,  which  marked  the  bottom  of 
Grave  P.     Kxccpl  iii  a  few  places  the  disturbed  enrth  ahove  could 
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ttnamK  Mmu.  rtMO*  »  juixs. 


DM  be  iliKhgBiiliiii  rnm  tte  ■wwwMilif  gnrcL  ud  it  wa»  }m- 
pnmihlf  to  tnre  the  ooUwe  of  tke  parr. 

Sonkoi  Gimrv  P «rtty  t»o  ciwkf  ihyiMiJaaii  or  ^  •?»  hplet." 
tte  UrgMt  beta«  aUMt  cigfatern  fed  in  ikiaHFr  «isk  «  eHRrai 
*lcpR««ioa  o(  vme  f ooi.  Excvvstiooa  ■ho^ul  Uw  to  be  *  eoMB*- 
uJ  gnvc  wfacra  arrcrftl  bodies  kad  bcaa  faaried.  £ack  depMit  of 
ocfam  witbni  ihm  ftxv  bole  pcofaably  niaxted  Uw  rvtiBg  place  of  a 
body :  and  for  CQaveaknoe  «*ch  ia  eooMdend  a  aepuate  erare. 
and  U  BO  dcaigaated  apoo  tbe  pUn. 

Aabca  were  ettcoaotesetl  a  few  Teet  frooi  tbe  MMttbera  narfm  of 
Uie  great  depreeaioo :  and  at  tbe  work  pn^raaaed  all  tbe  ebaracter- 
iatka  of  Ibe  graToi  almil;  dtwribed  vere  foood  to  be  present 
ban  upon  a  largvr  tcalt. 

Hk  dc|KMit  of  cn'hrr  tnarfcing  Gmre  F.  Kcc  S.  lay  fortT-ooe 
hwbM  baaeatb  tbe  aarface,  tog^tber  viih  a  dark  di-roIoRit>oa  of 
tbe  gTBTd  and  a  anall  aiuoirot  uf  rbiliab  ^mi>,  vbtcb  aoalrua 
»bi>wcd  to  be  decayed  boae. 

A  tbort  (livtnaoe  to  tbe  east,  surronnded  bj  a  layer  of  red  ochre, 
Va*  Bu  au^pilar  rock  and  near  it.  upoa  opposite  skies,  were  two 
pi&r-»luip4ffl  [reiidatitK  vith  tbeir  groured  eods  putnttDg  to  tbe 
aouUiwent.  A  partially  diBintegrmted  firestooe  lay  lo  Ibe  right 
of  tbe  rock.  .Judging  by  Mt«  appearance  uf  ibe  sarroanding earth 
two  fir  more  Ixxliea  tisil  l>een  bnricfl  near  tbi-i  ;itone.  A  sniall 
(jtuntity  of  l>onc  du»(  was  obtained  from  Grave  ti,  but  all  tracjea 
of  bona  bad  dUappeared  frr/in  Grave  I. 

Grave  U  woa  Uirei*  feet  iwutbeaal  of  the  ceulre  of  tbe  fire  hole. 
A  iModant  und  a  rude  tinplem«utof  abtv  i^touc  lay  iipoo  tbe  paiul. 

Vertical  croitii  »ection«  tliroagb  thia  lire  bule  at  L'-M'  and  N'-O* 
nn-  itboirn  in  Kiga.  7  and  H.  Near  tbe  centre  of  (be  depreaiion 
and  tbrre  feet  from  the  »urfnce  was  founi)  a  maaa  of  dark  broirn 
aartb  mixetl  wiib  red  ochre.  This  mase  bad  a  maxlimini  diameter 
of  three  feet;  it  varied  from  three  to  eijfbt  inches  in  thicknfsii, 
and  was  so  bard  tliut  it  "taa  dilllcult  to  break  even  with  a  pick. 
Alth«tiigh  examined  with  tbe  greatest  care  no  trace  of  bone  visible 
to  the  tye  was  found.  C'bemicol  analysis,  however,  abowed  de- 
cayi><l  iMine  Ut  Ih*  present. 

Two  muNoes  of  rwl  ochre  were  discovered  flfty-three  inches  from 
thi'  HttrfuCf  in  Ihr  ca*ter»  half  of  Sec.  4  {Grave  L).  This  grave 
nmy  linve  l«eu  dug  prwloue  to  the  excavation  uf  ilie  tire  bote. 
Its  outline oould  not  be  tiaccil.  iieilhcr  was  it  possible  to  determine 
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irhvllier  it  coutniucil  oue  or  two  burinU,  alttioujjrli  tlic  iiiilicalioQ 
BftuiL'd  to  bt  llial  Iwo  buJics  bad  bfen  depusitml  there.  Near  llit 
oclire  u|K>ii  nUich  the  implemealit  had  been  plac^l,  a  ftiimU  ipiantily 
or  lK>np  (Itwt  mis  foiiiul,  niid  clone  Id  The  ncconipaiiyins  deposit  of 


=:5ii3^^5r. 


Lv.  "i'.Ci-.''.. 


PW. "  Vvrltrnl  en>w  •ectliiB  L'.M'.iliniiiyhCoinmiiiial  Univo  cr  Fire  IIoIp  I,  KlU. 
ivctrth.  M«.  A.  Top  »ii(l.  II.  Chan-<Mit.  V.  C.  ArIifb.  I>.  l.ilBr»tnrntl<iii  cau«ri1  by 
I50  fniiii  iiRhcf.  E.  t>l>turt*t>d  gruvcl  nlllitn  fir«  liul«.  r.  KmI  tx-hm,  G.  r»iUw 
Inrbed  ffnvH.    It.  Hnmll  IhihIiIit.     I.    Plrenbi»e.   J.  Kn<l(^t>tl■nr  l(ii|i1ui»«itl. 

pniul  lay  iiinHses  uf  dark  enrtti  probablv  discolored  l>y  the  deeoui- 
positiuu  of  »  Itiiinui)  IhhIv.  'rtie  oclirt'  hnd  )>e<'ii  deposited  in  twu 
mitsties,  the  larzer  ]mi\^  nboiit  oiit--h:df  iucb  iu  thickness  and 
eighteen  iiichefi  ht  rlinmetcr. 


.•\.' 


^v 


Flo.  *.  Vertlr-nl  crn-»  p-CirUiili  X'.O'.  through  CommunBl  (Jnur  or  Flrp  HoU-  I,  KIlB- 
worili,  Mb.  A.  To|f  soil.  B.  Clmmial.  C.  AJift.  D.  IH»roU.rnll«iii  uiiiwl  l-r  >>"* 
frotn  m1h)».  K.  W»iiirlivil  pcnivcl  wlUiln  Br«  dole.  F.  R«<1  txlin;.  G.  l-uillatiirlifa 
Kmvrl.    TItit  il«rt  niiti»,  to  tbe  Ivft  ot  R,  couulnod  red  ochre  «■<!  Umc  dust. 

Within  this  mnsn  of  paint  were  found  n  small  rude  scraper  and 
&  tinke,  both  of  felsite.  and  iipou  it  lay  a  partially  ilisintegraled 
ftrestone  and  the  rudely  engmved  iinplftni-iil  illustrttted  in  Kig.  9. 
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Tbis  Utter  impleineDt  somewhat  resembles  tbe  go-called  "  ulus  '* 
<»  slate  kuives  wbicb  are  iiot  uocouinon  in  New  England.  Tbe 
cultiDg  eiljee  bad  Wen  broken  awny  nnd  the  implement  bad  not 
l>«en  iiseil  for  cutting  purposeR  for  some  time  previous  to  its  de> 
posit  in  Uie  grave.  Tbe  side  opposite  10  tbnt  shown  in  tbe  draw- 
ing bears  evidence  of  its  use  as  a 
&bar|>euiDg  alone,  and  manj  of 
the  incised  lines  npou  it  have  been 
nearly  obliterated.  The  ilr«iga 
npon  the  side  illii»trated  i»  well 
rtD.9.  imi.t««<-nirn>m(;nitBi.,Kiu-  preserved,  only  a  few  of  the 
worth.  Me.  (>ruam«Ht«d  wiiu  n  dwign   [i„gg  iijiving  been  ground  away. 

In  liictt««fl  line*,    I.  »..,..  i*       * 

Nenr  tbe  noith western  edge  of 

fire  hole  No.  1  a  large  mass  of  deep  red  ochre  was  unearthed, 

sevenreeo  inches  below  the  original  surface,  atid  upon  it  lay  a  well 

finished  poudimi  (Plate  II).     A  small  disintegrated  Brestone  was 

.ilso  discovered  in  the  paint.     No  indlpalions  of  human  remnina 

were  found,  nor  could  tbe  outline  of  the 

grave  be  traced. 

Fire  bole  So.  2  bad  Itceu  dug  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-eight  inches.  A  cross 
section  ntinweil  a  mixture  of  earth,  nsbea 
and  charcoal  with  occasionally  small 
quantities  of  reil  uobre.  It  seemed  that 
the  eartli  had  Wen  disturbed  quite  re- 
cently, probably  by  workmen  prospecliug 
for  gravel. 

Grave  O,  twenty-four  inches  below  the 
original  surface,  contained  red  ochre  and 
the  remains  of  a.  fii'estone.  A  diacoloreil 
mass  of  earth  three  inches  In  thickness 
was  foiuid  near  the  ochre,  but  there  wa« 
no  indication  of  bone.  This  grave  nuil 
graves  M  and  N  were  within  the  limits  of  a  shallow  gravel  piL 
and  several  inches  of  the  earth  aI»ove  them  had  been  removed. 

Grave  N.  Section  2,  contained  neither  m-hn-  nor  implements. 
As  above  noted  this  grave  was  within  the  limits  of  thesimdl  grnvel 
pit,  and  the  earth  above  It  had  been  removed  to  a  dcplli  of  from 
four  to  twelve  inches.  The  original  surface  is  indicated  by  the 
S80 


K|<i.  m.  Votili'jtl  (-fOHestfc- 
Uou  I".  <)  .  Oinjuirl"  timvr  X, 
KlUwurlh.  Mc.  A.  li^aginfnu 
<>(  (K-ClpllJlt  lintip.  Mill)  lifJiilH  (if 
hMllvr  ('ni>|H>r.  B.  l<Yli^ii>i>til» 
«f  l.ln-h   >«ri.     V.   ULimrtwl 

ICTAfl^l    MlUlIn     pTNVC.       1>.     I'll- 

dtxturUst  cnircl.  E.  Surface 
of  irmitiHl  hi-fiirc  foniinilon 
of  fniTel  iill. 
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doLtc><l  Une  K  in  Kig.  10.  The  upper  remaining  portion  of  the 
grave  coiitniiied  ashes  ond  ft  «mflll  quantity  of  chaicoal  iiiixed  wiih 
thegrAvel.  The  chnicoAl  and  ashes  were  thickest  near  the  eentre 
of  the  grave.  Ahont  iiiuetceii  iuehes  from  ihu  surfnee  and  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  centre  were  tlie  cnnnhliLg  fninnienls  of  a  hu- 
luiiii  ocfipilal  boue,  and  twenty-two  beads  made  by  rolling  strips 
of  native  copper.     A  uumbei  of  the  heads  lay  in  contact  with  the 
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Pro.  11.  N«Ure  copiier  bM<l«  kni  rriiffii^euu  of  wrtidutl  Imiie  froni  Unit  N. 
Ellowortli,  He.  II  Yngvwjiti  o1  ucc\itUnibonv.  d.  KretAtiitivnuct  viihfngtacttt 
i>(  buuv.  e.  lltMiil  ntlli  |ilet'e  i>r  lii»-k.ilk!ti  I'unl  |irul.i'uilliiK.  Ik  niiiUit't  ulUi  fn«x'"<*til 
of  twine.  '/.  '.  R«ii<l».  /.  rortloM  or  buckiikln  cvv&  u(wn  wittrh  iu'i»'U  wi-re  «tnitig. 
•honing  knot.    ^ 


boDe.  Typical  forms  of  those  beads  with  frajnnents  of  the  buck- 
skin thonj;  upon  which  they  were  strung,  and  pietvs  of  the  occipi- 
tal lK>ne  are  illustrateil  in  Kig.  M.  'I"he  p(C!«ervatioo  of  both 
l)une  and  thong  in  due  to  the  presence  of  copper  sidts.  All  other 
parts  of  the  wkidl  and  simpleton  had  di«appcari'd.  On  two  ur  three 
pieces  of  charcoal  was  a  cindci-like  siibMance  which  may  have 
been  caased  by  the  burning  wood  coming  in  cucitacl  with  the  body, 
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but  there  wna  no  evifleni-i*  of  erfiimiion.  On  the  contraiy,  in  hII 
thcMt*  hurhilfl  emu  meenied  U>  have  tiveii  exeiciflod  to  prevent  the  fire 
over  lilt*  grnveit  from  reiiching  the  bodies. 

About  two  f*fvt  ht'low  the  oriirihal  surface  wnn*  n  Inyer  of  J>ireU 
bark  Mpi>ii  which  Ihc  body  hud  pi-uhably  been  placod.  Frogiueuts 
of  (his  bark,  two  iucbea  or  niun*  in  length,  are  perfectly  preserved 
and  one  or  two  pieces  show  contact  with  Hit'.  It  seema  incredible 
that  thi^  bark  Hhanld  have  ontlnttletl  the  Hketetoii.'  A  careful 
Hearch  Tor  the  line  of  contact  between  the  disturbed  and  undis* 
tiirbed  gravel  fniled  to  outline  the  grave.  It  was  evident  th»t  the 
lioity  had  been  placed  tit  length  ami  not.  as  was  probably  the  case 
in  ihc  majority  of  buriulB  in  thte»  cemetery,  iu  a  sitting  podUire. 
The  gravel  wan  discolored  for  tKveral  inches  below  the  layer  of 

.    bark,  but  it  was  inipoaBible 

WUBIK^  'to  tell  whether  Uie  earth  had 

*  been  disturlMKl  or  meiety  dis- 

-•       —1—  ~ '"  '    "'  colore^!  by  the  jtercolatiug  We 

from  tlic  at<he6.     It  is  m  Iw; 

regretted  that  the  gravel  had 

nu.  u  VM..r«.  .■.«..  M^th...  T;|  ■."■^•"«"  been  removed  from  the  upper 

c.  A»hc»  niKt  •'hnnwiii  G,  u.  it«<i  •H-iirc.  portion  iif  ihia  grave  as  it 
II.  auiv  .,.Mr,H.ini.    J.  J.  jtoiMi  rrm..|iw.i  iii-   „|^(,  ,etnovcd  the  ^renter  por- 

lion  of  then»h  bed  which  iras 
pmbftbly  present  jnst  below  the  top  soil.  This  burial  had  few 
fcntiiri-o  in  coniinou  with  the  other  gravea  in  this  cemetery,  aod 
may  be  of  ii  later  date.  No  implements  tir  traces  of  red  ochre 
were  found. 

The  gmvcl  inmiedi.itfly  south  of  Gnive  X  was  cniirse  ami  con- 
tnineil  a  large  amount  of  iron  which  had  cemented  it  iutu  a  ooin- 
part  matts  nui  enaily  bmkeuwitli  a  pick. 

Still  farther  to  ilii*  Hutith  ihi-  gravel  becamu  Ruer  and  was  finally 
rephico*)  by  sand  in  Seclious  1*  anil  10.  The  expoBed  wiilI  of  saud 
at  the  wr»leiii  edge  of  the  gravel  pit  showed  no  aiyns  of  stratifi- 
catlun.  neither  were  there  any  indications  of  ils  ever  having  been 
ilifturbed  evtii  within  the  liiuits  of  Oinve  J.  Aa  Ihc  \v»ll  of  SRUd 
was  gradually  removed,  u  layer  of  reil  ochru  was  encountered 
Iwviity-oue  inches  fn^m  ttie  surface  (at  thu  left  iu  vei-tii'al  cross 
section.  Kig-  W)   and  upon  it  lay  the  Ibiely  nniahiKl  slate  s|>ear 

'  i'nifr«"iir  I'lilnnm  rmiiiit  n  l«rite|>ln'«  iil  lilrrli  tuirk  In  no  InilUitt'ti  (irnvr  tn  WIr. 
tbrop.  Uaif..  wtitrl)  mutt  tiATo  UecD  oir«i-  two  buudn-d  jMr*  oM. 
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point  illutlr;ite(i  m  Fig.  Kl.  A'niiiI  a  foot  farllifi-  to  tlie  uortli 
(Fig.  12)  lay  aiiutlier  innsi  of  ouhrc  witliutit  implernentti.  Still 
failber  to  the  norlb  and  ud  a  liigher  level  wen*  foniul  aslied  and 
bitu  of  ehnr^oal.  Tlii*  miiwl  Iielow  the  lnyt*r«  of  oubre  wns  noine- 
wliiii  tliHColoreil  nml  jiortioim  uf  it  wore  (.enieuted  into  coinpnel 
mnA»68,  evidently  by  the  lime  from  the  skeleton.  No 
frajiment  of  boiie  <h-  pnrlicle  of  bone  (iiist  was  fouiitl,  nor 
coultl  (lie  Hue  of  iWtiinrcatioii  betwL-iM]  tbe  disturlKil  anil 
iimlisluibed  sau<1  l>e  determinetl.  South  of  Grave  J  au 
iiuiluiutiu^  line  of  liiflit  red  oclirc  extendpil  noitJi  and 
soiilh  for  a  distiinue  of  twelvt.'  feet,  fotir  inchcsi.  at  an 
average  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  snrface,  the  iniixiinnni 
depth  bttug  Ihirty  inches.  Tim  ochre  varied  in  Ihicknei^a 
from  one-half  inch  to  three  inches.  Small  quantities  ol" 
aslieM  and  eJinroual  were  etiirunntered  at  an  aveinge  depth 
of  fight  incben  from  the  siirfiico. 

The  implenierits  iIliisli'aU-41  in  Fig.  U  were  taken  from 
various  di.-|>ttn>.  eiich  iuiplenient  lyin){  in  a  little  inii^s  of 
oebre  of  »  datkt-r  sh.nile  Iban  tbat  Ibrinicg  the  coiitinuonK 
line  below.  The  relative  posillati  uf  the  iiTiplements  iis 
ahowti  npon  the  pinn.     [  I'latt^  I,  Section  10.) 

'I'lie  tlrsi   implement  discovered  in  Grove  Iv  wats  the 
pendant  iUitstrated  iu  Fig.  I-I  / 1  the  meet  ent»terly  iu  the 
ptnii).     This  lay  in  a  niti^K  of  ochre  twelve  inches  from 
the  surface.     Two  iuelu'S  Ijehm-  thin  deposit  w.is  n  diBc- 
bhaped  dlHCOloratiou  of  tUe  sniid  five  inches  in  diameter 
and  tl]ree-i)U)irter9  uf  an  inch  iu  thickacsB  which  waft  HPp 
ar.il«<i  fi4)tn  the  oclirc  above  and  l>elow  by  a  hiyer  nf  pnre 
sand.    The  aand  waa  diiteolorefl  and  ecrnented  in  several    ^,     ,, 
places  below  the  iniph'tnent^.     South  of  ttie  main  ileposll    I'oiMtfi 
of  imiileiiients  :i  siujile  peiirinnt(No.  '20)  ]»\  iwciitv-fnur  "'""'"i'***''- 
iQchc)i  Iienealh  the  surface  in  a  uinss  of  red  ochre.    Ah  Unw  j, 
this   relic   may  have   been  deposito<.l  in  auoiher  (trave.  ^'j**''*jt''* 
it  \a  uut   iucliuled   iu  the  illustrations  uf  ubjrcrtti   from 
Grave  K.     Tliirty  inebeii  fruai  the  surface  and  near  Ibc  centre  uf 
the  depoHit  lay  the  cliij)|H>d  knife,  the  pendant,  niid  the  ttharpeuing 
stone  illuBtratwl  in   Fig.  14,  «/,  p  :ind  i'.      The  twu  cell-like  blades 
a  and  h  were  twenty-right   inches  hcluw  the  surface.      Six  inches 
abuve  and  to  the  north  of  the  smaller  of  these  blades  was  fountl 
the  pendant  (d)  wlUi  a  much  disintegrated  surface.    The  other 
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impleiueiiU  tire  n  sniutl  uliisel.  probnblv  uiit-e  fitted  to  a  haotlle  or 
wood  or  antler  {h)  and  u  typical  Bpeciincii  of  a  felsile  tiammer- 
8ti)Qe  (J)  onc«  forniiug  a  jiart  of  a  fl  it- ma  king  act.  Its  companion^ 
a  lump  of  ii-ou  pyritu!*.  Iiad  bi-cotne  iMitirely  Uisinlcgratcd,  nothing 
n;Hi»iniiig  of  ii  save  a  few  ijarticdes  of  yelUinr  oxide  of  li-on  wliicb 
lay  iu  ibe  aaiid  ami  adbei'cd  to  Xbo  liaininerstoae.  This  bammer- 
Blune.  Yikc  most  of  these  implcineuts  obtained  duriufi  Uie  explora- 
lloQK.  is  skilfully  fubliioued  to  fit  tbe  liii}£ert>,  only  one  side  being 
iise<l  to  strike  the  pyrites  —  lbeup)iernnd  ri^btliand  Hide  as  abown 


VUi.  11.  Implsneau  froin  Umve  K,  RUHwartlt.  Uv.  a.  b,  e.  Olt  Itkr  btjidn. 
''.  «./.  i'ear  »li«|K''t  I'vixlnntn.  ti.  Llit|>i>e<]  knlfr.  A.  ftinall  rbl-rl  like  tm|il«- 
inont.    i.  l'oll»blii|r  rtiiDv.    >.  FrUItt- tuiiimivrMtiiif,  |»ini>r  n  flr«  maliliiif  (H.  J. 

in  the  drawing.  Tbe  lower  jwrtiona  ef  the  eelt-Uke  btftdes  ob- 
tained from  thisgittve  are  p)rnilied  and  the  cutting  edges  are  ahaqi 
and  iu  perfect  oondition.  while  tbe  upper  poi'tious  ore  rudi-ly  fiidabed 
and  were  probably  itworled  into  sockets  of  wood  or  antler. 

The  material  removed  from  the  soutbern  part  of  tbe  large  gravel 
pit  previous  to  my  exploralious  was  principally  sand.  A  number 
of  irmveii  were  encountered  during  the  removal  of  tbe  aaml  and 
mniiy  iiuplenienla  were  found. 

Tbe  I'eabmly  Miiseiiin  ia  fortunate  in  receiving  as  a  gift  a  large 
portion  of  the^e  implements.     They  consist  of  eighteen  celt*,  a 
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pvnr  hhaped  pviidaiit,  fourtecu  large  chipped  knives  or  epeaipointA 
of  whicli  Fi}C.  IC  IB  a  good  example,  and  aixteeti  finely  [mlmlicd  iiiid 
gracefully  eliapcil  Innct^lieadii.  typical  foniiK  of  wliich  are  tthovra 
in  Fig.  lU.  Tbe  majority  of  these  lanceheadtt  are 
of  compact  gre«n  slate,  with  crosH  section  etiber 
lenticiilftr,  lozenpe-sbni^d  oroctagonnl.  No  reliable 
iiiforiiinlioi)  coiihl  licolttained  rcgnrding  Their  posi- 
tions iu  the  graveet.  It  was  aaid  thai  they  were 
fonrjil  iibotit  two  feet  from  the  surface  lyiug  iti  red 
ochre.  It  ia  probable  that  their  poaitioiia  were  not 
disHimilur  to  that  of  the  apeciinen  taken  from  Grave 
•1.  This  lancehi'ad  had  probably  been  fualeiied  to  ii 
KJiaft  and  placed  with  the  body  lentj^thwise  in  the 
grave,  ibe  slate  point  evidently  occnpying  a  position 
near  the  head. 

Jud};ing  fi-om  the  graves  of  which  the  oiitliuee 
could  be  traced,  th«re  were  three  kinds  of  hiiriuls  in 
this  aucient  cemetery.  The  first  consisted  of  bowl- 
ahaped  cavities  dug  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty*eight 
to  fifty-three  inches.  H'itliiu  the  ciiviiy  ibe  body 
was  placed,  probaivly  in  a  Itexed  p(wition  and  accom- 
panied by  various  worldly  posseaaiona  of  the  dc- 
ceaeed.  The  grave  vras  then  lilleil  with  gntvd  aud 
n  Are  kindled  uverit.  The  siecund  ivpe  of  burial  wna  similar  to 
tliis,  Ibe  priocipnl  ditTcreuces  being  in  the  size  of  the  grave  and 
the  number  of  bodies  deposited  therein.  The  tliini  type  differed 
from  the  others  in  Itaving  the  hoily  placed  at  length  in  a  shallow 
grave. 


no.  15.    Typ« 

ijieiitf  fnitn 

gTsivvH  n  largo 

Kmtcl  |ill.   KlU- 

wortii.  Me.    I 


BURIAL  FLACK  AT  BCCKSTOBT. 

Bucksport  is  eighteen  miles  helow  Bangor  upon  the  easlcru  bank 
of  the  Fenobacot  river.  The  peninsula  iipuu  which  the  ancient 
cemetery  is  situated  is  locally  kuown  us  Indian  Foitit,  and  lies 
about  a  half  mite  above  the  village.  The  river  widi^ua  just  south  of 
this  point  and  fonns  a  broad,  shallow  bay,  iHsnleret)  by  a  pebbly 
beach.  Rising  from  this  Iwach  to  a  beiglit  of  fifteen  feet  is  a  blnflf. 
A  few  ft-et  from  ita  edge  lies  a  gravel  knoll,  the  site  of  the  burial 
place.  A  greater  part  of  tbia  cemetery  waa  free  from  the  growth 
of  sapling  pines  which  covered  the  real  of  the  ridge, 
r.  M.  PAPEH8  I     s<*  401 
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Iti1>i91  Atr.  Gooi^e  RIoiigett  lind  occasion  lo  reiiiovc  gt*iivel  from 
Ihe  !tuutb«;rn  ttlopt;  of  tbe  riilgv.     APlvr  h  nuinberor  cai't  loads  bnd 
been  removed,  oue  of  tbe  workmeu  aolice*!  n  well  wrought 
atone  iinplt^ment  eintjcddtfl  in  tlu>  grnvel.    Oontniueil  ext-a-      ' 
vAtioDH  rt'vcaled  other  (tpeciineiiit  lying  in  red  ochre,  mikI 
by  RearcbiDg  along  the  road  where  the  gravel   had  been 
placed  for  repairs  aeverni  more  wei-e  found. 

North  of  tiie  gravel  pit  a  space  about  fifteeu 
feet  bv  tlftj  feet  wa»  »ub»equciilly  dug  over 
by  reeidenls  of  Itucktiport  in  BCarcli  of  relics. 
Thu  number  of  iinplfiuents  found  could  not  Itc 
ascertained,  but  about  forty  were  shown  to 
the  autiinr. 

An  examination  of  the 
uuwoo)ieil  part  of  this 
knoll  Hiljoining  the  gravel 
pit  gave  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  other  graves, 
and  preparatiouft  were  ac* 
conlingly  made  fur  a  care- 
ful in  relitigation  of  the 
undisturbed  portion  of  the 
cemetery.  The  ground 
was  staked  off  into  itee- 
tiona  twelve  and  une-half 
feet  square,  and  a  plan 
made.  'With  the  excep- 
tion of  Y,  all  the  Rectionm 
in  the  plan  (Plate  III) 
contained  burials.  Other 
seclioutf  explored,  bu  l 
containing  nu  burials,  are 
not  shown  upon  the  plan. 

To  thertoulliof  the  urea 
included  in  the  plan  lay 
the  gravel  pit  and  the 
ground  tU\g  over  by  residents  in  search  of  relics.  To  the  west  an 
outcrop  of  clay  replaces  the  gravel.  No  burials  were  found  in  this 
clay.  A  thick  growth  of  sapling  pines  covei-ed  the  knoll  to  the 
402 
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nortli  Aiid  ensL.     Not  having  permbsion  to  reoiovo  these  trees  tilis 
pftrt  was  not  explored. 

The  gravel  wns  coiiipftrntively  conr*e  and  very  i«mp&ct,  render- 
ing uecesstiry  the  use  of  a  piclt. 


9£CriON    A. 


Sinking  a  trench  along  the  eoutbern  edge  of  the  undisturbed 
gTRvel  nnd  working  north,  ii  line  of  ochrK  was  disclosed  twenly- 
fonr  inches  from  the  surface  nt  the  southtiru  cnlge  of  Section  A. 
The  vertical  bank  of  onrth  wrs  esamiued  witli  the  nimmt  care  to 


r>'- 


Krt).  IT.    Ini]ili!tiittnb  tram  Untv  A,  S«oUoii  A,  Bnrkopori,  Hh.    | 


ascertain  the  outline  of  the  grave,  Imt  neitlicr  in  this  nor  in  nny  of 
tiic  other  graves  could  the  outline  be  detennine^l.  This  was  prob- 
ably dut  in  great  ineasuiv  lo  the  caiiiiwueae  of  Uie  gniv«l.  Ibe 
graves  were  also  bo  iieni*  to  each  other  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
amount  of  undisturlied  earth  within  the  area  of  the  (wmetery. 
Removing  the  earth  from  above  the  depoHit  of  (K'hre  tlie  group 
of  implementM,  iUuHtratetl  in  Fig.  17,  vrn*  lirou^lit  tft  light.  The 
relative  iK>sit ions  of  the  implements  are  shown  in  tbe  plan,  I'latp 
III,  Section  A,  Grave  A.    The  gouge  at  the  loft,  in  Kig.  17,  »hows 
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ooDstderable  weAtbering  nnd  bai  a  broken  edge.  Tbis  iiupleuieut 
WRB  lying  upon  its  side,  tbe  position  in  wliich  It  was  prolmbly  de- 
posited. Xeiir  the  gouge  were  iwi>  lai"i;e  cliip|)e<l  knives  of  alale, 
lyiag  oue  iipou  tbe  otber  with  Ibeir  puiut.-.  tnwHrds  tbe  south.  By 
the  Kide  of  these  impleinctits  was  ti  smidUT  knife  of  feUite,  with 
its  point  toward  the  north.  A  foot  t^  the  north  of  this  group  a 
gonge  (No.  •*)  w»h  iiiteurthed  lying  upon  itst^idein  a  little  muss  of 
ochre.  About  the  same  diHtnitce  to  the  left,  oulHide  Uie  ochre  uiid 
BIX  inches  below  its  level,  wns  h  Kiimll  gouge  (No,  1 ),  b»viiig  a  iinr- 
row  cutting  edge  which  hnd  evidently  been  ground  Kfveml  times. 
Following  the  dimiui>liing  line  of  oelire,  n  rude  eelt  eight  inches  in 
length  WAS  unearthed  lying  in  a  horiitontnl  position,  and  neui-  its 
Qpper  end  :ind  stiuiding  upright  wm  a  etburt,  wcll-nmdc  celt^  withi 
a  uharp,  slightly  curved  cutting  ed^;c.     {Grave  K  ) 

Grave  B,  Section  A,  contained  two  deposits  of  ochre,  tbe  firet 
iMing  eighteen  inches  i>«low  tlie  surface  and  containing  a  aliort 
thicit  celt  with  a  slightly  curved  euttiiig  edge,  similar  to  the  one 
lost  described. 

Tbo  second  deposit  lay  at  a  depth  of  twenty-sereu  iocbcs,  nod 
couuieited  of  II  niac>!^  of  ochre,  a  celt  Imving  a  weathered  surftice, 
u  chipped  kulfe.  and  n  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  lu  powdor 
which  was  all  that  remained  of  tbe  firestone  of  iron  pyrites  origi- 
nally placed  ill  the  grave. 

A  Hboi't  distance  to  the  noi-theast  was  Orave  K,  twenty-eight 
inches  below  tbe  surface,  containing  the  group  of  tmpleuients  illus- 
ti'ftted  in  Fig.  18.  Tbe  finely  formed  and  beautifully  finished 
gouge  u,  which  lay  upon  its  side,  retains  its  cultiug  edge  In  perfect 
condition.  The  groove  exteuds  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the 
tool,  and  is  about  one-quarter  of  au  iiicLi  deep.  This  iiuplemeut 
is  polished  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  length  above  the  cutting 
edge,  ami  tbe  renminder  ts  linisbed  by  rhir  process  known  as  )>eck- 
ing,  being  the  best  example  of  this  style  of  work  whicli  I  have 
Been.  This  gouge,  like  many  tuimiiar  impleutents  from  these  burial 
places,  is  niwie  of  a  compact  metiimorphic  igneous  rock.  Tbe 
chisoMike  tool  of  compact  i^reen  slate  illiislratvd  iu  />,  Kig.  19,  is 
about  a  half  inch  iu  thickness  with  a  nearly  straight  cutting  edge. 
It  bus  a  perforation  near  the  snioller  end.  By  tbe  side  of  this  tool 
lay  three  ru<lel\  chipped  knives  of  felsite.  e,  d,  :ind  e,  with  their 
points  toward  the  south.  They  were  pmbably  once  bafted  in  shuil 
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hniKlIpR  of  wooil  or  nntler,  ao'l  must  linvo  t>een  very  oM  wlien 
pUiced  in  the  grave,  as  Itioir  surfaces  in  Severn  I  I'lucc-s  show  potisli 
bv  long  uce.  The  felsite  of  wliicb  tbe«c  kuivos  nre  mnde  reitv>iii)»W9 
very  closely  the  boily  rock  of  lit.  Kinto.  Moosehescl  Lake.  WLile 
the  mnteriiil  iniiy  have  I»eeii  oljUiineil  fri'Mi  some  erratic  bouhler 
torn  from  tim  mother  rook  nnil  tlepoatted  by  glaciiil  action,  it  is 
mnte  likely  to  have  heen  brought  by  the  Indlani*  from  Mt.  Kineo, 
sinfc  near  the  base  of  this  monntain  the  mithor  h-it*  (U«covered 
sevei'fll  ADCtcnt  Indian  workshopB  where  felaite  was  extensively 
worked. 


^' 


i'    *.' 


W.{ 


FlM.  1^.     Iiii|tlrniriil«   Trotii  liriitc    K.  ^fpltuu    A,  HucliHiiurt,  Uv.     a.  UMtign, 
A,  IVrfnralF-l  t-vit  Uki>  lioptviiivtil.   •■.''.  r.  CltlptH-<l  knlr<^.  /.  firtiftouv.    i 

The  lirestone,  /,  is  one  of  the  best  presen'ed  Hpeclmeiis  ol>- 
taiaed  from  these  jjravcs  Although  somewhat  disintegrnted  the 
surface  exposed  by  a  recent  fniclurc  ahon-s  nncbange<l  crystals  of 
pyriteH.  Itii  8i>eoiIli'  gravity  ta  greater  than  any  of  the  otlier  flre- 
Btones  rppovered,  and  it  is  the  only  exaniple  in  which  alt  or  nearly 
all  of  the  pyrites  ha»  not  undergone  chemical  change. 

Grave  C,  thirty-three  inches  below  the  surface,  contained  an  un- 
usually large  amontii  of  red  ochre  of  exceptionally  briUiaut  color. 
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K.riilMfUtetl  in  Uie  pnint  were  the  impJements  illnntrated  id  ¥if.  19. 
Tbese  cousUit  of  a  well-wruugbl  Cell,  an  •.■loiii{ato«)  pebble  wiib 
pol'tHlKMl  surface  probably  used  as  a  paiut  pestle,  and  a  lli-e-niakin^ 
BCt  composed  of  a  feUite  baminerstoue  (^bowD  al  Ibe  left  iu  Uie 
illustriitioD),  (asbinned  to  tit  tlie  tiD^ers^  uf  Uie  rigbt  baud,  with 
tlie  battered  surface  iipou  oue  side,  and  a  lump  of  liinonite  the  re~ 
milt  of  the  decompottition  of  a  nodule  of  pvrlteR  placed  in  tlie 
grave.  A  pciir-sliaped  pendant  witbont  accornpanying  ochre  lay 
about  two  feet  from  this  deposit  at  a  depth  of  Hve  inches. 


ijlXtiilWl  ^fc 


VUi.  to.  Iniiilt-iui<»t»  (rum  Untve  t',  Heetluii  A,  Bui*k»|Hjrt,  Mc.  An  cluiixau.'d 
poltblK,  |»n:iliftt>l>  a  pnlBi  [i«*ttv,  a  ci'K-Ilkt'  blade  iiii<l  a  nri^iiiBkhnf  ■•«(.    1 

Grave  D,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  contained  a  small 
inatts  of  red  uehre  ei^ibteen  inches  from  tiie  surface.  Upon  the 
ochre  hud  l>een  place<i  two  llreHtoiies.  These  iinplemeiiin  were 
l>8dly  decomposed,  all  that  remained  of  one  being  a  small  qunotiiy 
of  yellow  [wwder  (oxide  of  iron)  while  its  companion  bod  nearly 
disappeared,  only  a  smsdl  i.Ttist*liko  substance  covere<.l  with  iiou 
oxide  remaiuing. 

The  implenienls  illuslnaed  iu  Mg.  20,  together  with  the  usual 
de|ioeit  of  it'd  ochre,  wltl*  fouud  in  Grave  J,  Setrtion  A. 

The  great  majority  of  objects  taken  from  Ibe  graves  were  bvi- 
dentiy  found  in  nearly  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited. In  a  few  inttlanceH  the  implements  bad  appnieully  been 
displaced  by  ihe  ilecay  of  the  body  and  the  settling  of  the  t-arth. 
This  displacement  was  very  apparent  iu  Grave  J.  The  objucu 
4W 
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is  slightly  cun*«l.  The  npper  jiortiou  of  the  iiii|iloiiieut  is  rudely 
fiidhioiieil  niid  una  prohnhly  iiiaerti'd  in  a  socket  of  wood  or  smtler, 
ur  httthei]  to  a  woo'lvu  h:iudlo  after  the  manner  of  ndze  l>lade»  or 
skin  siTBpers  iu  use  umoii^  tlie  Kskiiiiu.  A  t*ido  view  of  u  thick 
blade  or  cell  with  cutting  edge  Hli)j;Ully  curvcnl  18  given  at  >:.  The 
implement  is  polished  for  a  slKirt  diBtniire  al>ove  the  edgp,  the  re- 
nminder  of  iitt  surface  showing  rough  packing.     The  gouge  at  the 
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tap  of  Ibc  niofiratioo  U  of  ibe  onltnAfir  form  Uckottgll  tltt  inw»re 

it  rekttveljr  aborter  Uhui  In  the  rasjorit/  of  Uk  •pcdmcn*  fuantl. 

The  peuUnU  '/,  «,  /  muti  y  «rp  of  diffMvnt  stxea.     Vftnoqa  degr«e« 

of  nkill  nrp  Kbown  in  their  tuBnufactttrf.  alUtot^fa 

M  none  tire  (•oli«be«l.    Tbc  Tfarpp  UrgMt  verr  fooDd 

A  outahip  tb«  Ittyer  of  ochre,  two  nt  a  (tepth  of  six 

/^  iucbv».  and  Ibe  tliini  »«VfDlf<>ii  iocbea  In-Iow  tbe 

>V  Mirf&cv.     Twu  fragments  of  aa  tibject  of  lUrk 

»lKt«,  j'  and  it,  are  ornamented  with  lonKitadiuBl 

n».  n.    i:hirp«d    incited  lines.    Tbe  rpmataing  |H>rtioii  of  this  ob- 

mmmftAut.  Ur»r«    jj^pt  could  not  be  found.    The  iinpleinentA  A  and 

t«.rt.  M».   I  '  ■'*  pronahly  iirmnrpoint«).      rhev  are  nuule  of 

I'tgbt  grci'U  slate  and  are  [tolisbeil.   When  frxind 

tliev  were  lying  aide  by  aide  with  tbeir  points  townrd  the  zeiiilb. 

Another  deposit  of  oebre  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches   (Grave 
U)  was  found  a  >«borl  diatauce  to  tbe 
nortbeuat.      Lyin^  apun  the  paint  waa 
tbv  nmuU  arrowpoint  illuKtmted  in  I**ig. 
'Jl^  while  near  tbe  cK^hre  were  a  fen  »Hhe« 
which  are  indirnted  by  the  doited  circle 
In  tbo  pbiri.     A  diHcoIorntinnof  tbe  earth 
WAS  noticed  near  t tie  uchre.probiibly  occa- 
aioned  by  the  deconiiwailiuQ  of  tbe  liody. 
r.rnvr  G,  in  tbe  northeast  corner  of 
Si*ction  A,  containrd  two  deiK>Hita  of  reil  ochre,  one  neftrly  over 
tbfl  other,  at  deptba  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two  inches      A  rude 
knife,  coniiating  of  a  single  chip  Bliuck  from  a  water-worn  ipiartx- 

ite  »toue,  Fig.  22,  was  tiie  only  object 
found  iu  the  lower  deposit  of  oohre. 
Upon  tbe  deposit  of  paint  nearer  the 
surface  lay  two  weathered  celts  with 
slightly  curved  cutting  edges,  a  pair  of 
riu.  11.   t>ii.iii.r  tiiii>iemotii    flrestoues  changed  to  limouitc,  and  the 

A.  nu<iin'p.>ri.  M».  I  aligbtly  UKnliflcd  form  eUowa  in  Kig.  23. 

In  Grave  F.  near  the  northwest  corner 
of  Section  A,  nt  A  depth  of  twenty-six  inches  were  found  tbe 
well-pronerveil  implements  iUustrnted  in  Fig.  24.  The  larger 
implement  ft  ia  a  celt  of  meiliuin  size  with  a  perfectly  preserved 
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nml  slightly  cuiveii  cutting  edge.  A  slmllow  gioovt-  nnis  iie.irlj 
tht'  entire  tengtli  of  ihp  8idp  shown  in  the  diawiug.  The  Biirfnce 
of  tho  U>()\  is  polished  for  n  short  distance  only  upon  cither  side 
nbove  the  edge.  The  smaller  celt  or  blade,  a  side  view  of  which 
is  given  in  <i,  haa  a  cutting  edge  hut  slightly  <!iirved.  Both  of 
these  specimens  are  mode  of  n  Rne-grained  metftmor|)hle  igneons 
rock.  The  rhipped  knife  f  lay  beneath  the  edge  of  tlic  Jarger  im- 
])leuieut  in  the  position  shown  in  the  plan.  Tbc  pcndaut ''  with  a 
countersunk  depression  in  it«  lower  eide  was  also  in  contnct  with 
the  celt. 


m 


SECTION    B. 

But  three  small  deposits  of  ochre  wpre  found  in  Section  6. 
They  were  ahout  throe  feet 
apart  and  were  i>V')l)al>ly 
placed  in  one  grave  (Grave 
S),  although  it  is  possible 
that  each  deposit  marketl 
a  Beparate  grave.  One  of 
the  masses  of  oclire  (Xo. 
37),  at  a  depth  of  Iw^enty- 
five  inches  contained  the 
polished  slate  arrowhead  il- 
hislnited  in  Kig.  -Jo.  Tlie 
ochi*e  a  sliort  distance  to 
the  northeast,  »l!»o  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  inches, 
contained  n  sinnll  gouge 
with  batteretl  edge.  To  the 
left  of  this  implement  lay 
a  wedge-tihaped  celt  with  a 
nearly  straight  cutting  edge. 
The  upper  )>ortion  was  rudely  made  and  tapered  to  a  hlunl  point 
which  probably  lltte<l  into  a  socket.  Tliis  blade  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  quantity  of  oehi-e  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches.  A  short 
distance  to  the  north,  twenty-four  inches  deep  in  the  gravel,  lay  a 
pear-shaped  pendant  unaoeompauied  with  paint.  A  second  pendnni 
(No.  2i))  was  found  north  of  the  ueulre  of  Section  B,  lying  beneath 
the  sod. 
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•tec*  U»gT>*«*  •v*  aMAe**!  Incesof  tte  ■»« 
of  dt^nrnfia*  Iwd  diaanMaral  Mil  k  *«*  zofio^ 
•IH*  t»  JmiwJM  Ikrir  «atBat«.  CoMnqmuOy  H 
flnnU  MC  fav  McmliiMiir  wtec^  lb«  MMtle  raipl*- 
nmta  in  «kp(Hto  Ifo*.  SS.  S<  mad  «C  bdoag  to 
Gnrr  L  or  imvIc  «cp«fmtr  tArUk- 

Thasc  drpofttto  of  ocbrr  wvre  thift;  indies  ti«- 
luralh  Uw  marfmem.     No,  66  cirnUined  a  pendmnt  of 

ISLE',;::?.';;;'"  ""^  •«»"  '»"•"• 

liiir    or    yeilow 
mMw   of  (ivfu,  Ihr  rvRwiiM  of  s 

Nit.  nfi  L'rHttfllnttd  n  gonge  of 
Ufi  VI  in  I  til  II  CI  r»ri«i,  tlilli^  incbcB  iii 
IfiiKllir  wltti  H  Mllulitly  ^tirvril  oat- 
Ihi^f  t'lltfi'  two  mill  iriu'-liiiir  inclic'4 
111  wl'ltli,    TJu-  illij>UMiirli|.  {^rricllliilly 

iinrrow*  Ui  out-  mid  oiii<-liiilf  indite 
111  (lii<  tiitiiilli'r  I'thl.  'rill'  urortvi."  Im 
Wt'imil  nihl  Mlinl)i>w. 

Nt>.    Hti    coiitiiiiicd    11    Hiiiiill  tlitt 

|H-l>hlf,  lll^hly  !»>lishv(l.  [..„.   ._y;      l,..,,lc...i.-nl.fnm.  (Jmve  L. 

'I'lu'    illlplt'llUMlti*     hIiowii    ill    Fig.      S,.iil.iii  v.  Hiick(<iM>rt,  Mv.    Pfridiiiit, 

,,,,  .    I  .  ,,  ,       .,.,  iili  llkL'hlmU'ainl  fireinaklnit  set,     i 

!fll  wcirtHKi'ii  rivmi  dnivo  L.    1  ln-y 

t<iiiiNiHt  ttf  It  pt'txliuil.  II  (vlt  iukI  ti  lire-making  set.     The  felsite 

Imiimu'i'MlniH'  \h  mIiowii  »t  tlu'  left.     Tlio  iuhIuIo  :it  the  right  is  the 

iii»lii\  wliieli  t'lieloseU  erytiils  of  iron  pvi'itcs.     The  crystals  have 

ill'*»p|»emevl.  only  si  littK'  *txi<ie  of  iron  in  powiler  remaining  in  the 

OHvities. 

SKCTIOS    l>, 

\  huiie  gvMiijo  t  No.  (h>1,  with  a  sliallow  gr«.K>ve  and  part  of  itj 
ed^\-  l>u»kou  uway,  w.hji  fount!  just  U'low  the  turl'  uuaecvmpani^l 
4U> 
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by  oeliie.  Tliis  was  probftWy  left  upon  tbe  surface,  iia  its  broken 
edge  vrotiK)  recrler  it  useleHS  as  nn  implement. 

Grave  N  cont4iine<l  a  siiiull  uiai>»  of  oelire  twelve  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  u  peu^lmil  uf  tbe  usual  form  lying  atone  side  uf  tlie  paint. 

A  mass  of  uclire  aud  Uie  remaiDs  of  a  fire^iQakiiigael  were  takoD 
from  Grave  R  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  iticheK. 

Grave  Q  eonUitne<l  the  series  of  implements  illustrated  in  Fig.  27. 
A  Rmall  depGMii  of  ocbre  wa*  enconntered  eighteen  inches  heiie-alJi 


/^. 


;S- 


t '. 


Fm.  27.     hH|i1fmiriitH  [mm  (iniTi*  1/,  HecUiin  D,  RHt-kniiurl,  Me.    m,  6,  /,  p.    (iattKvn. 
f.h.    C«lt  like  b}K<l9».    •'.  «.    PcixlHnU.    ) 

tbe  sin-faoe  togetlier  with  n  large  and  small  gouge,  <t  and  h,  the  celt 
c  and  the  two  pcndantsr/  and  ft.  The  position  of  these  impIenieDts 
is  shown  iu  tbe  necorupanying  illustration.  Fig.  3H.  Three  large 
stones  bad  been  plactrd  iu  tbe  grave  with  tbe  body ;  Ibeae  are  also 
sbuwo  in  tbe  drawing.  After  pbutograpbing  this  depotilt  aud  re- 
moving Uie  stone-*,  Ibiee  additional  implemeuls  /.  ;»  and  k  were 
found  beneath  the  stones,  and  also  a  aiiiull  ijuuntily  of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron,  all  that  remained  of  a  tire-making  set. 
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Some  of  tlipse  iinpltitnentrt  lieur  evidpiipp  of  extreme  age.  Kig. 
27  (t  is  fl  gouge  originally  of  henutifiil  form  flnd  finish.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  much  wenthered,  the  cutting  edge  hsving  wholly  ornmbled 
ftway.  That  iwrtion  of  the  impK-incnl  ncnr  the  ttlge  Uirii8  back- 
waixl,  »n  UTinsiml  vriiy  of  tiiiishiiig  lbi$  part  of  iJie  tool.  The  small 
gouge  A  i.s  very  much  wcutiiered.  the  whule  surface  uf  the  iwple- 
meut  being  badly  corroded,  the  cutting  edge  an<l  the  greater 
portion  of  its  lower  t'ud  having  Iwcouie  wholly  disiiitegrntpil.  The 
well-preaerved  blade  <;  made  from  a  compact  stoue,  is  evideutljr 
formed  for  itiHeriiun  in  a  nocket.  The  implement  is  polinhed  for  a 
Bt>ace  upon  either  side  above  the  straight  edge  which  is  perfectly 
pi-esen'ed.     Two  well-modelled  pendants,  rf  and  *,  Imve  unpolished 


-  -M* 


> 


\ 
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Flu.tf.     Utave  tj.  »r<<Uan  U.  Bi>i-.kBlK)rt.  Uv.     i  rr<>fn  i'liiiti>grHt>1i. 

titirfnces.  The  implement /i  with  a  slightly  curveil  edge  had  l>een 
placed  in  contact  with  :i  flrestone,  tlie  oxidation  nf  which  caused 
the  disintegration  of  that  portion  of  the  blade  near  the  point  of 
contact.  The  gouge  shown  in  /  was  lying  in  n  small  quantity  of 
ochre.  The  edge  ia  in  a  good  stale  of  preservation  and  is  unevenly 
ground.  'ITiis  tool  shows  little  weathering.  The  badly  disintegrated 
specimen  ;/  was  lying  near,  but  not  in  contact  witli.a  mas^of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  the  remaius  of  a  Crestone.  This  gOQge 
wa»  bmken  in  two  pieces,  probably  by  the  weight  of  a  large  atone 
found  above  it.  It  waa  probal)ly  bi-oken  aooii  after  its  burial.  The 
dotted  linen  indicate  very  nearly  the  original  outline  of  the  gouge, 
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ADd  although  il  wan  made  of  comparatively  eoft  sUtne  it  exiiibite  a 
reiiiurkable  amouut  of  decomposition.  I'hitt  impU'imtnt  whb  buried 
kI-oui  two  feet  beDcath  the  8»rf»o<-  and  th*?  det-ompiwitton  was 
wholly  subsequent  to  it»  burial  as  is  proved  Ijy  the  contour  of  the 
broken  eil^es  of  the  two  pieces.  The  oxidation  of  the  flrestones 
donbllesd  usi^isled  in  ihiei  (le)«trucLiuu. 

The  hix  peudanta,  illustrated  iu  Fig.  ^9,  were  lyiug  in  variuUB 
poflitiona  within  a  radiua  of  three  feet  from  the  principal  deposit 
t>f  impltfUientA  in  tirave  Q.  The  deptlis  at  which  they  were  found 
varied  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches.  One  of  thene  pendanta,  c,  waa 
accompanied  by  red  ochre  and  a  small  rjunntity  of  yellow  oxide  of 
iron  (Grave  O).  The  others  were  unaccompanied  by  pigment,  and 
they  may  form  part*  of  the  deposits  within  Graves  O,  Q  and  R. 

Fig.  29  n  and  &  were  between  Graves  Q  and  R.     The  latter 


r; 


«  b  .  1/  *  / 

rto.  it.    I'cbdanto  trvm  near  linivo  <|.  9«ctt«n  O,  Uucluport,  Uc.    | 

implement  (No.  47.  plan)  is  also  ehowii  lying  a  short  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  main  d^ijosit  in  Fijt.  28.  The  pendant  c  (No.  45. 
plan)  is  made  from  a  broken  cult  or  gouge,  the  flattened,  polished 
aides  of  (he  blade  foiniim:  the  sides  of  the  pendant.  The  two 
other  specimens.  'I  (No.  67,  [ilan)  and /(No.  50,  plan),  are  rndi'ly 
fashioned.  The  natural  surface  of  the  stone  from  which  the  hitter 
wa!)  formed  ia  shown  near  the  base  upon  either  aide. 

(irave  R  eontalnci)  ochre  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches  and  a  fel- 
sltc  hamnierstone  once  forming  pnrt  of  a  tire-making  tict. 


i«KCTIOM     K. 


This  section  contained  but  two  burials,  Gi-avfS  ^I  hii<]  P.  A 
large,  titraighUedged  blade.  No.  CI,  was  fotind  just  beneath  the 
sod.    This  was  piobably  left  upon  the  surface  by  the  Indians. 
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A  l*«Ke  googr  witk  whmUam  gnvvv  and  aGgfallT  cnrred  edge  U7 
wilb  odn  tra  laefaf  bcocsth  lk»  amfMc  ia  Gcstv  P. 

Tb«  depomt  in  GrsR  M  fioaibted  of  the  omkI  qiuaiitT  of  nd 
odm,  •  nwll  Amatint  ot  baff  povder,  protMfalj  pig  ft.  a  kigUy 
poUabHl  pebble,  \>roimUy  tned  m  ■  paint  peade.  awi  the  maalua 
of  two  ftr««tooe«,  ooe  of  wbicfa  b>d  changed  to  titaoaite.  Nothing 
mnaiaed  of  Ibe  accmdnodalc  bai  a  naas  of  yeOov  oM*  of  irou 
ia  powder. 

SKCTioa  r. 

No  lmplen)«iiU  were  discovered  in  Sec-  F.  Two  ftinall  deposits 
of  oclire  occnrred  jiwt  Qnder  tbe  sod,  and  a  few  ashes  were  also 
fuund  wbicb  arc  iodieatetl  bj  the  dotte<l  ctrvle. 

In  a  few  insunce*  dark  dUcoloratioas  uf  tbe  gravel,  tbe  reanlt 
of  deconipo»iDK  bamoD  remains,  were  notice*!  in  connectioa  with 
the  graTefl  in  this  reraeiery.  Tbe  discolorationa  were  ftfver  and 
of  leu  extent  tban  in  tbe  Mlbworth  liuiini  place.  Ashes  were 
found  onlj  iiicideutallj.  There  were  no  well-marked  aab  betla 
over  Tlie  grarea,  bat  a«bca  occurred  in  saflSricnt  qoantities  lo  show 
that  Are*  were  lighted  over  the  graves  ai»  at  Kllsworth. 

I  fotinil  no  buiiaU  out«idc  tlic  area  incltided  iu  tbe  plan,  allhougb 
(■onaiderable  ground  waa  explored.  Two  or  three  implementa 
luring  near  the  surfwe  were  diarovered  which  bad  been  discarded  or 
accUlentally  loHt. 


Bl  RIAL  PLACE  AT  ORLAND. 

Thin  ancient  cemetery  waa  located  upon  a  BVtnmetrical  gravel 
knoll  of  glacial  formation,  rising  frum  the  ahore  of  a  small  inlet 
or  bay  u|>on  the  western  Kide  of  Lake  Alam(M>Hm>k,  near  its  outlet. 
Tbe  summit  of  the  knoll  is  fifteen  feet  above  itie  iinrrounding  low 
land,  its  oval  base  has  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  one  hun- 
dreil  feel.  The  knoll  and  tbe  eurrouiiding  Inod  were  covered  with 
a  ttiirk  gruwtli  of  wood,  many  of  the  trees  Iteing  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter.  Three  depressioutt  from  tweuty-seven  to  tbirty-two 
inches  In  depth  nnd  having  diuuieter»  at  the  surface  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  occupied  the  summit  of  the  knoll.  (See  I'tntc  IV, 
Kire-holen  I,  i  and  3,  and  Fijia.  4.5,  46,  47.)  Tbei^e  depressions 
were  called  "  Indian  cellarti"  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
A  fuperticial  examination  of  these  depreattions  resulted  iu  obtaining 
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plan  of  prehistoric  bl'kial  place,  (irlasd,  maine. 
The  shading  inuicatek  bed  ochbe,  upon  or  within  which  moat  of  the 

IHPLBllENTlt  WKKE  EUUMU. 


te  surfiic*  in  Grave  p. 
isted  of  the  usunl  qiitintttv  of  red 
|»f'».k'[-.  ]'rf*l«ihly  fiigiitent.  a  hl^W 
f%  H  )mmr  pe&Ue,  and  tb^  reinmioii 
^(1  cfauiged  to  thnotiit^.  Nothing 
.  *t  a  mt^s»  of  yellow  oxide  of  imn 
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inS«c.  F.  Two  smalt  Llejto^tbi 
^■^  amt  B  few  ashes  were  also 
\tXv\  circle. 

boDs  of  the  gravel,  the   result 

1*  Doticetl  in  ootioeetion  with 

U»cH>lo rations  were    ftfWiT  and 

l»iifial  placa.      Aahcns  wore 

no  weU-nittrked   ash   ticds 

iufflc'k'Ut  iiuantiLk-s  lo  bUow 

M  (Ulsworth. 

odiMl  in  the  plan,  alUiougfa 

II   or   threo   implemcuts 

(oh  liiu]  been  discarded  or 


RLAM). 

«  :i  sy  1 11  metrical   gravel 

*8hoi-e  of  a   small   inlet 

oi>soi.>k,  near  its  outlet. 

^  ihe  surrounding  low 

*r  of  about  one  hun- 

Vi  were  covered  with 

jeiug  a   foot  or  more 

-seven   to  thirtv-two 

surface  of   from   ten 

oil.      (See  Plate  IV, 

Tbese  depressions 

the   neigh borbood. 

suited  in  obtaining 
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sevei-nl  pieces  of  clifirconl  and  aoine  nsbce.  Beiog  convinced  of 
tbe  InOtitD  origiu  of  tbese  depress ious,  u  nnrrow  ti-eiicb  was  cut 
uloug  the  suiiiuiit  of  the  kiioil  arxl  at  a  deplbof  Hfleea  iticlit's  were 
foimd  :i  II1.1S8  of  red  oclirf  jind  Iwo  iniplcmeuts.  (Piatt  IV,  Grave 
.1,  Nection  D.) 

Thin  Iftnd  i»  owned  Iiy  Mr.  .1.  Fouler  Soper  of  Orland,  who 
not  onl}*  iirnuited  permission  lo  ex- 
plore the  hurial  plocc  hut  notnisted 
in  iiiauy  wn^s. 

All  tliu  trees  upon  the  IcduU  were 
remcjved   with    itie    exception  of 
three  large  {»iks  Hiid  i\  n-liite  bircb. 
The  poifittonfi  of  tliene  iire  shown        '"'<'■  *■    *'"n"'»*'i  i>ei>i'it-«  fmin 
nenr  the  corners  nt  the  left  on  I'late 

IV.  The  trees  were  removed  in  the  following  mnnner.  Each  tree 
w:w  cnt  off  live  or  six  feet  from  tlie  ground  and  roi>efi  nod  double 
blocka  f:ustened  to  the  tip|>er  end  of  the  etntnp  nnd  to  a  netgbltoring 
tree.  A  pair  of  oxen  was  hitched  to  the  end  of  the  i-oiw  and  the 
stunipA  drawn  out  without  disturbing  the  earth 
to  anygrent  extent.  The  roots  of  the  trees  did 
not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  disphww  any  of  tlic 
iinpleuienta.  After  removing  the  stumps,  the 
ground  waatttnkpil  off  in  seetionw  ten  feet  square, 
and  the  explorations  were  conducted  in  Ihc  same 
manner  as  at  the  burial  places  already  described. 
The  whole  area  of  the  gnivel  kuoll  was  ex- 
plored, but  the  graves  were  found  princijially 

_  uiran  its  suuimtt  and  western  side,    iso  traces 

no.  SI.    PvlUhwl  '                          ,         ,    .                  -     , 

elme  (..>iiit  No. »,  sm  of  boup  were  found   in  any  of  tbese  graves, 

U..II  B.  »uri»i  pio.-.-.  „ei(],er  could  the  outline  of  iiny  grave  l>e  deter- 

OrlNml.  Mi-.    I  .       .       ,.     ■  .  -      ,     f 

mine<i.  Various  nutumi  causes,  includiug  the 
|>ercohilion  of  water  during  many  eenturie**,  had  completely  oblit- 
erated all  traces  of  the  line  of  junction  hetween  the  disturbed  and 
undisturbed  gravel.  The  outlines  sbowu  in  the  vertical  sections  of 
tlie  large  lire  holes  could,  however,  be  traced. 

SECTIOS    A. 

Two  •Iep<K*its  of  rpd  ochre  were  found  in  this  aectlon,  but  I  am 
uncertain  whether  these  indicate  the  presence  of  one  or  two  graves. 
The  larger  deposit  of  ochre,  Grave  L,  contained  the  two  |>oliebed 
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pohbles  of  uiUnral  fonii  illiidlratcd  in  Kijr.  SO.  They  lay  thirty 
inehce  bulow  tlie  siirfnce.  A  knife  cliippcii  from  couipncl  stone, 
rcueiiibliu^  felsite.  luy  twenty-four  inches  iteiow  tbc  surface  iu  tbc 
umallcr  mass  of  pigmeut  (No.  lU). 

SECTtUN    B. 

This  scctiun  L'uiilQiued  but  one  u;rave  (.K).  Ui^oii  (lie  ucLret 
twenty  inches  fioiii  the  surfiice,  lia»l  been  Oeposttetl  two  very  rude 
celts  witb  sligblly  rurvt-d  cutilug  edges,  aUo  :i  poliahiug  stone  or 
piiiiit  pestle  of  imtnml  rorm,  hikI  :i  Hre-mn)(inj£  set.     NoUiing  re- 


no.  K,    Inipleinvnt*  from  Gntve  C,  Section  C,  Orlun<t.  Mc.    i 

ninined  of  tlie  dec4>n)p(»ieil  pyrites  but  u  mass  of  yolluw  puwdcr. 
A  polished  ]K)itit  (Fig.  SI )  w»s  found  four  inches  IhsJow  the  surface, 
just  within  the  snucer-slinped  depression  of  fire  hole  So.  I.  It  w:i8 
mode  of  ft  light  green  compact  shite  Himilnr  to  the  mnterinl  from 
nliii.-h  the  polished  points  from  Ellsworth  nnd  Itncksport  were 
miiuufucturod. 

8KCT10X   c* 

Urove  O,  tnenty-niue  inches  from  the  surface,  was  encountered 
ncnr  the  southwestern  comer  of  this  section.  It  cmitained  the  usunl 
red  pigment  and  a.  mediumsizod  celt  which  Jmd  evjilently  l>een  in- 
serted in  a  handle.     The  edge  was  sharp  iiikI  slightly  curved. 
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Grave  C  t'ontnineil  a  huge  quantity  n(  mjlii-e  at  ft  tieptll  of  tlilrty- 
six  iiiclieb.  Upon  (iie  pigment  were  llie  ivmains  of  two  ireslones 
ADil  the  finely  finii^lied  jjonges  illustrated  in  Fig.  32.  Tbe  larger 
^onge  b»tl  been  plneeU  iu  cutit:iet  with  one  4>f  tbe  lireHtoties,  the 
uxidatiuu  vt  nliicU  cnnseil  the  guuge  to  crumble  lU  tbe  point  of 
cuotRct.  The  Htnuller  gouge,  four  inches  in  length,  is  a  tine  ex- 
umpla  of  fincieiit  litone  working. 

Tuo  Hinnll  inaititeA  of  paint  Iny  about  ivro  feet  from  these 
implements  in  a  position  which  formed  with  this  deposit  three 
points  of  «  trinrtgle.  These  t»niall  deposits  of  oi-hre  may  have  beeu 
a  part  uf  Grave  C,  bill  it  seems  more  probuLIe  tliut  they  iiinrked 
separule  graves.    One  was  tweiity-foHr  inches  helow  the  surfHce 


<^4^ 


zMiSM-^ 


Fl>t.  .It.    Unir«IV.^«ctlonC.<Vlnn4.  Ur.    crrum  Ptuili^rAiili.i 


and  did  not  contain  any  object.  Us  compHiiion  ( No.  9 ) .  at  a  tiepUi 
or  iwenly-two  inL-he?*.  <^>ntaine<l  a  pardnlly  dtsintegr.iled  fiireetone- 
Near  the  soulheaslern  corner  of  tlie  section  red  ochre  was  en- 
countered at  a  depth  of  lbirty-*ix  inches  (Grave  D).  logelher  with 
a  goiij^c  ten  iucheii  in  leuiilh  which  lay  with  it*  gmoved  »ide  dow^o- 
wai-d.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  very  (*ni!dl  gmige  two  and 
three-eighthB  inohes  in  lenKlli  "'Hh  n  cntting  edge  three-fonrths  of 
an  inch  in  width,  two  partially  diainlograted  flrestones.  a  mass  of 
yellow  oxide  of  iron  in  powiler  and  three  ivund  water-woni  pebbles, 
one  inch*  one  and  one-half  inches.  «nd  one  and  lhref-i|nnrt»-rs  inches 
in  diameter  respectively,  their  forms  unmodified  by  art  (Fig.  -bH). 
The  pebbles  were  very  syinnictrical,  being  nearly  globular,  airl  ibcii* 
r.  M.  I'AiociiK  1     27  417 
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surfnci-  ijbowiNl  uo  sJgnH  of  iib«  as  iDipl^iiK-ntK.  Aftvr  |>liotc»grn|>h- 
ing  and  removing  tbe  iiivplenienre  nnoMier  crnmlding  fii-esTone  wa» 
fonnd  wliic'li  \»  not  mhown  in  Tbo  illnRtrntion.  A  pnrt  or  the  ent- 
tin^  edge  of  Iho  lar^**  ifoiige  nnd  u  |)*;riii'ii  of  its  aMc  wa<t  in  a 
eninibling  condition  owing  to  itt)  conliiot  with  a  lump  of  pyrit»-H- 
Tiie  small  gouge  wns  In  perfect  comUtiou,  iU  e<Ig«  l«?iug  itppar- 

ently  as  sliar|'  n«  when  plauwi  in 
the  giave.  This  implement  woiiUl 
be  of  little  vaIuo  unletmn  initert^fl  in 
a  handle  and  it  is  probaMe  thnt 
it  was  hafte^l  when  deposited. 

The  unique  sbiine  implement  illue- 
Irated  iji  Fig.  34  was  found  juwt 
below  the  tioU  (Xo.  7(i,  Plan).  It 
was  roughly  fashionetl  and  parts  of 
it,  notably  the  V-sbnped  cavity  aud 
edges,  fthow  markn  of  pecking. 
Tbe  point  in  (Somewhat  wom.  This 
objcLt  if  properly  halted  would 
ansner  admirably  for  a  digging  ini* 
plenient  and  may  havL*  been  em- 
ployed in  digging  the  gi'aves. 

HRCTIOK    n. 

Two  gr;tves  were  fonnil  in  this 
section.  Grave  .1,  Hfteen  inohes 
below  the  f»iirfaee,  is  tlieone  alreaily 
idlinled  to  iisditiicuvered  whilf  sUyk- 
ing  tbe  preliminary  trench.  This 
contained  a  tnediuni-^izcd  gouge 
and  a.  rude  peudatit  of  the  typical 
form  eiid>edded  in  red  ochre. 
(iraveN,situate4l  a  few  feet  farther 
north,  contained  a  masa  of  1*6(1  ocbre  ten  inohiM  lielow  the  snrfaoe. 
At  one  side  of  the  pigment  and  at  tbe  same  level  lay  tlie  fine  ex* 
ample  of  aucienl  stone  art  of  wineb  Fig.  35  is  a  drawing. 

One  or  moru  firestones  of  pyritei*  bad  l>een  placed  in  the  gmve 
in  contact  with  llie  implement.  Tbe&o  had  become  entirely  diela- 
ti'graled,  nothing  remaining  but  a  small  (pianlity  of  yellow  pow* 
der  adhering  to  the  gouge.  Within  the  limitb  of  lite  hole  No.  2,  a 
418 
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peodant  (No.  ^2)  wns  unoi\rtlio<I  tliiiiy-six  mchen  below  the  snr- 
face-     No  ochre  accompaoied  Ibe  'niipiement. 


SKCriON    E. 

luclicntioDS  of  but  one  buriiil  were  found  in  this  section, 
grave  (M)  eonlained  onljf  a  mass  of  ocbre  twenty 
tncbefl  from  the  sm-fnce.  ' 


This 


BECTiON   V. 


1^ 


Grave  P  coutaiut^d  only  rod  ochre,  at  a  doptb  of 
tw«Mity-one  iiirbes. 

In  Grave  A  a  mass  of  red  ochre  waa  discovered 
ibirty-two  incbes  heiR'atli  the  surfaoe.  Upon  tlie 
paint  laytlip  chipped  knife  of  black  Hint  ilLimtriiio<t 
ill  Fig.  Sti.  The  nnglcB  formed  by  chipping  ari- 
worn  and  polisLed,  prnbably  by  tlie  lung;  u^e  of 
this  tuutaa  a  cnttiiij<  itiiplcuient.  Itscoiiipaniuu,  a 
Hinall  pnuge,  is  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  86.  Tlii'* 
vrntt  found  juitt  outatde  the  ochre.  Thu  culliug 
edge  is  less  Than  a  lialf  inch  in  width  and  i»  per- 
fet'tly  pivWTved. 
The  contents  uf  Grave  B.  with  Ihp  exception  of 
two  pendants  (No».  30  and 
81),  lire  shown  in  Fig.  37. 
Thiti  drawing  was?  iniido  from  a 
I^liotograph  and  shows  the  exact  {losiliona  in 
which  tlie  implements  were  found.  "I'be  two 
|>fndnnt!i  (Nok.  ^^0  ami  31,  Plate  IV)  lay  at 
(he  same  depth  aa  Uie  main  deposit  (37  incbea) 
iiud  evidently  lielongtoilie  same  grave.  They 
were  removed  Itefore  the  niaiu  deposit  waa 
uncoveiH?*!.  hence  they  do  not  appear  in  Kig. 
37.  The  implcmenis  shown  in  this  ilUiKtration 
(Hmsist  of  two  gouge»,  two  cells  and  a  pendant 
lying  ni>ou  u  smnll  qnautily  of  red  ochve. 
The  implement  lying  nearest  the  wall  of 
earth  i»  a  well-fonned  gitii*;e  with  its  gnmve*]  side  downward. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  deposit  wiia  another  gouge  with  a  narrow 
cutting  edge.     A  cell  with  a  slightly  eurved  cutting  edge  lay  near 
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tbiB  gonge  ami  to  the  right  was  luiothtT  cfU  of  similar  fonn.    TUe 
peiulnnt  at  the  left  U  aidhII  .luil  r<>u<ih1y  made. 

SKcnov  (i. 

Gvnve  R.  twenty  Inches  in  doptli,  contniued  ochre  awrl  n  disin- 
tegrate*] Sresloiie.  A  i*bort  distftnce  from  this  deposit  «ei*e  two 
oilier  iiitiMes  of  ochre,  Nos.  39  atwl  40,  one  fit  «  depth  ot  twelve 
inches,  auil  the  other  twenty  inches  below  tlie  surfflce.  Al»ovt  tlip 
foinier  depoHit  of  red  ochre.  I>ut  not  in  ccutaet  with  it.  was  a  rt'It 
with  battered  Burfaoennci  broken  cilge.     The  tntterdp|)oail  of  ochre 


./ 


-.;.^-r^:>>a^.^>7'^h 


ria  ST.    Grave  B.  Seeilon  r,  Orland,  M«.    (Proiu  Photograpli.) 

coDtaiued  a  [leiidaiil  And  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  the  i-emaiiie  of  n 
flrestoiic. 

A  felsite  haminerBtone  oucc  forriiii)g  a  part  of  a  fire-making  set, 
A  celt,  and  the  diaiutegrateil  remninH  of  a  niHluU'  of  pyrites,  wpitt 
found  upon  red  ochre  at  a  ib'pth  of  twenly-itiiie  inciien  in  ( Jrave  V. 
Alxint  three  feet  to  the  sontheasl  of  ihis  grave  lay  a  goiige  with 
shallow  groove,  a  ainall  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  and  n  deposit 
of  red  oehre  (No.  4.1^ 

Grave  K.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  this  Bectioa  and  outside 
the  ItntitH  nf  Are  hole  No.  3,  at  a  depth  of  thirly'two  hiehes,  lay 
the  aeven  tinplementa  llluatrated  in  Fig.  3k.  together  with  the  usual 
4M 
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qnnntity  of  red  ucbre.  The  goti^te  <i.  with  a  portiuu  of  tU  edge 
bi-oken  nway.  lay  farllifst  to  tbe  west  with  iu  grtwived  side  down- 
wunl  niid  its  cutting  edge  oiitwaitl.  A  similar  hut  8b4>rtcr  gougr, 
b,  was  the  most  east>'rly  in  tin*  gravf.  Tliis  was  ali«o  lyinLj  with 
the  gi{M>veiI  ftide  downw«i<i  and  its  cutting  eflge  outward.  The  celts 
i;  and  f/  have  nearly  Kirniglit  cutting  edges.  They  were  lying  near 
the  iiiiddlc>  of  the  giavo  with  their  upper  end«  near  tojit-tlicr  ami 
their edgee  outward.    I  he  rude  iuipleintitlr'*  which somewlint  re»<eiii- 


■^'.   '] 


■  'i  '/S 


:-y-l 
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fflo.  M.    Ini|>lintientii  from  Grave  B,  Sortlon  11.  Orliind.  Me.    <i,  h.    Gimvvii.    c,  if. 
Uvtt-Ilke  bindeu.    r.     Pi'btile   with  iMltvrnl  l^)1K<^    /■    I'dilile  vrUh  |ioIIkIii»1  aiirfrum 


(lies  u  primitive  chopping  kiufe,  has  a  greater  portion  of  iti»  surface 
potirtlicd,  one  edgt^  twing  ItattertKl  or  rudely  ctiipped.    The  o1)jei-t 
■  represented  at /isprolmhly  a  polishing  etniioof  natural  form.  nUmt 

I  suvcMi-eighthu  of  an  inch  in  width  with  iiu  nvemge  thiikni'isit  of 

I  three  eighths  of  au  inch.   These  two  implements  lay  fflvlbest  to  the 

I  south.     The  symmetrical  knife  y  is  uf  dark  tliiit,  and  lay  farthest 

I  north  with  its  |ioint  iuwanl. 
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Neftt  the  nortbent«t«rn  corner  or  Section  O.  al  u  deptb  of  eitzli- 
teen  inchea  wft«  uucnrtbt-d  a  niflss  of  ochre  ((imve  il).  N»>  iiiipie- 
iii^nU  were  found  in  tbis  j;ravo. 


SECTIOH   H. 

Near  the  cealre  of  tttis  sectiou  and  fifteen  incben  !>eloM-  the  sar- 

face  WAS  »  deiMwit  of  rod  ocbre  conuinin);  n  jiendHiit ,  a  well-formed 

^oiige  uiid  a  small  mass  of  ycUow  oxide  of  iron, 

tbe  remains  of  n  flrei<>tuue  (Grave  F).     A  ebort 

dUtiince  to  tbe  weal  nnd  tUirteen  incbeu  deep  iu  ihu 

gravel  another  depoail  of  ochre  wiis  eneounleretl 

(Grave  S),  containing  a  wpll-preBerve<i  celt  with  a 

straight  cutting  edge.     A  pendant   (X«.  78)    lay 

near  tbe  surface  of  the  grave  in  ashes.    The  ochre 

in  tlrnvcT  eontnined  n  cnimbling  tire-making  set 

tbiriy  inches  below  tbe  sitiface. 

In  the  nortbeasteru  corner  of  this  section  was  Grave  H.     Tbe 

ochre  which  tnarke^l  tbi»  bnrial  wua  seventeen  inches  below  the 


A  r  ri>w|><il  til, 
Uritv  H,  H«-tli.n 
U.uriao't.Me.    i 


v^':^-^^ 


Fto.  10.    urATv  u.  secUon  U,  OrliDd,  Ke.    (Proru  l*l)i>togrA|>ti.) 

surfuoe  nnd  of  nnusnal  hrilUnncy.  Tbe  nrrowpoiut,  Kig.  39,  lay 
with  its  point  near  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  pigmeiil.  Two  par- 
tially di^inlegrati'd  lireatonea  occupied  a  [WHilion  jnat  eotitb  of  the 
arrowhead. 

An  interesilng  rteries  of  implements  imd  the  nsiial  (piRntity  of 
red  ocbre  were  obtained  fioin  (Irave  G.  Fig.  40  shows  seven  of 
4  S3 
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llies«  itDpleitieiits,  jimt  as  tbey  were  iincoveied.  Four  of  tliem 
lay  togt-tlier,  initt  are  rthowti  near  the  oeiilre  of  tlie  illusimtion. 
The  upper  one  lit  tlio  left  is  n  thin  c^elt  or  CPll-Hkc  btfide  with  n 
8trni>;bt  cutting  edge.  The  tipper  portion  of  \\m  iuipleinciil  was 
uudonbledly  inserted  in  n  srjcket.  To  the  tii^ht.  just  helow  the 
eilge  of  ibib  tool,  lay  nuother  celt  with  ii  »ll>;htly  cun-e^l  entlJng 
edge.  Below  the  foruier  implement  wtis  n  gous!C  upon  it^  .sitlo,  in 
voutart  with  a  cruuiltling  lireatnne.  A  finely 
formed  cell  lay  a  nhort  tlwtaiiof  t»»  the  riifht  with 
its  cutting  edge  toward  the  main  deposit.  At  the 
left  aiiotlter  nml  thieker  celt  oooupieil  a  eon'es- 
pottding  position.  Its  ed^e  »9  slijihily  emved.  llie 
conenve  side  being  downwnnJ.  By  the  side  of  this 
implement  was  tbt>  small  arrowpoiul  of  slate,  illus* 
truled  in  Fig.  41. 

After  removing  thei^e  im])lemeulH.  further  exca- 
vations reveale<l  the  Unely  fonned  gouge  and  the  pendant  shown  in 
Figs.  42  and  4.1.  These  were  n  few  inches  helow  the  main  depi'«it. 
The  gouge  lay  with  its  grooved  side  dowriwnrd.  Its  letigtb  is  ten 
and  one-half  ineben.  Its  width  at  tbc  euttiug  edge  ts  one  and  ouo* 
half  iucbes,  niid  it  gradually  tapers  to  scveii-eigliths  of  an  inch  at 


Fic.  41.  Arrow 

1N>lllt  of    ]ii>IUttVd 

•InU-,  (inivi!  Ij, 
S<'Clloii  II.  Of' 
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ri'i.  13.    (ioiij{r,  uniTi-  <i,  *i'(iiitn  ll.in-laml.Mv.    i 

the  smaller  end.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  one  and  oiie-fonrtb  inches. 
The  pendant  has  the  a)>pearance  of  having  been  fashioned  from  a 
l>roken  celt.  The  relative  [wsition  of  these  tni|>lementA  is  shown 
in  The  plan. 

SE»-TION    I. 

But  two  graves  were  found  in  this  section.  Grave  V  contained 
red  ochre,  the  remains  of  a  Hrestoue.  a  lude  eett  and  a  gouge  made 
front  a  long,  iblri  pebble,  the  only  modiBcslion  In  the  shape  of  the 
pebble  being  Lbe  grinding  necessary  to  form  the  curved  cutting 
edge  of  the  tool. 

Crave  W  contained  rcil  ochre  twenty  inobeH  from  the  curface,  a 
partially  disintegrated  firestone  and  a  anmll  mass  of  oxide  of  iron* 
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probnhly  the  remains  of  a  second  flrestonc.     A  small  oelt.  No.  7A, 
lay  witbin  ibe  «od  nc-or  llie  sonthenst  corner  of  the  section. 

9ECT10K  J. 

Tbe  largest  aumWr  of  implemeDU  obtaiuwl  from  oae  depocift'i 
in  this  cemetery  were  fouQil  in  Grav*;  I,  at  a  deptb  of  twenty-one 
iiicbes,  lyiog  in  red  uebi-e.     Tbeae  t«u  imple- 
ments lire  ^Imvn  in  position  In  t'ig.  44.    A  liir>£e 
stone  ha<i  evidently  t)een  pljic*»<i  witli  tlie  Ixwly 
in  tliis  grnve.     One  of  the  tools,  a  rude  celt  or 
ccU'like  blade^  lay  with  its  edge  against  tbe 
stou*.'.     Two  similar  iinpleuieutrt  witb   slightly 
curved  tnlgeiiiaud  a  gouge  liaving  a  iiiinow  rUge 
riu.  IS.  rvmtitiii.    lay  near  tt^clhcr,  a  slioit  distance  from  tbe  aloae, 
unvtf  (•,  amDuu  II.  ^^  ^.jjj  jjg  inner  or  concave  si^le  uppermost. 

To  the  right,  as  shown  in  the  ilhiAtration.  »  cwit 
wiUi  curve^l  cutting  edge  lay  upon  its  side.  To  llic  left,  in  n  coire- 
sponding  po«iti<«u,  wns  a  similar  iinpletneul  with  \U  e^lge  uear  a 


^ 


^ 


V, 


\-..  ■. 


^.^^ 


^ 


tia.  <l.    UniTV  I,  S«rll»D  J,  th-lanil.  Al«.    throat  riiuiograph.j 

pair  of  llrestoiies  which  are  changed  to  liinoiiltc.  A  small  frag- 
meat  of  matting,  evidently  woven  of  rushes.  an«l  a  piece  of  wbnt 
appears  to  lie  bircti  bark  are  pre8er%wi  by  coulact  wiib  tbe  iron. 
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^^^^^j\  pt!n<l»nt.  wiib  Its  yroovcii  eml  lying  agniimt  tlie  auk-  of  aiiolliur 

L ct!!!,  occupied  »n  iiiteniiediitte  poititioii,  »h  isliowti  in  the  illuHlratiuii. 

^^H  The  (filter  limits  of  the  three  deprossiontt  along  the  summit  of 

^^^         the  knoll,  «rbicb  first  dreiv  my  attention  to  thin  buriftl  |)l«cc,  ore 


1' 


V. 


F 


i 


l^lu.  4h.  VnrUei*]  <Tt>s«  Ht-irhon  £',  t ',  thrij»i;li  rirv  lluir  l,  Ort»ii<l.  >fr.  A-  T<M' 
Mill.  B.  CIiiuconI  NImI  *nbP4.  t_'.  UI<Uurt>«<l  ii^rnvvt  «lth1n  nrp  Im>1«.  I>.  [Monrliirt-'l 
tMrth  eodtalaltig  a  ltni«  etiAmiMit  *»<!  red  urhrc.    E.  L'ndlatuiUed  prai  vl. 

sltuwu  by  the  circles  in  Plato  IV.  The  depryssiou  of  fire  hole  No.  1 , 
of  which  btit  u  portion  \n  shown  npon  llu>  pl:in.  ineiuiurfd  thirteen 
feel  from  edge  to  rdge.  It**  tteplh  was  iliirty  two  inchts*.  A  ver- 
ticnl  croes  section  K'-K'.  Kig.  46,  shows  it  to  linve  been  oiiginAlly 


no.  IB.  VcrtletloroMWcIlom.".  II'.  through  rirelT«lc'i,<>riBivl,Mf.  A.To|..«lU 
It.  C"h«wotil»nrtn«ln'-i.  C.  llWurlwil  Krnvi-I.  I>.  ni»p..l<.r*^a  titillic-iitiliilnx  «  llUt'' 
rtMmtal  4n<l  re4iK'ttT«.    E.  L'oitliturbed  fr»T«>l. 

diijl  to  ri  depth  ot  llfty-eliftit  inchest.     At  the  bottom  of  thf  hole  na 
orijiiiially  dug,  lay  :i  thin  mass  of  dit<eu1ored  osn'lh,  a  few  hits  of 
clmrcoft)  and  »  ttmall  qurintity  of  red  ochre.     Charcoal  and  ashes 
o<.'cnrre<l  below  the  "fiirfaee  near  the  centre  of  the  depresbioii. 
Kire  hole  No.  i  nieasiireil  ten  feet  from  e<lge  to  edge.     The 

4?.l 
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(leprpssioii  wnslwpiity-sfveu  iticliP**  in  lU'iitb.HiKl  ttit-  vcilienl  cross 
frection  C'-l)\  Kiji-  46,  sliowtt  it  !«■  Liive  been  origiually  ilng  to  a 
deptb  of  mxty  iuches.  A  Urge  mass  of  ilixcotored  enrth.  some 
Obnrconl,  ami  a  small  quantity  of  red  orlire  lay  at  a  deptb  nf  five 
feet.  Cliarcoal  am)  flslieH  were  found  Ik-Iow  the  onrfarp  near  the 
(wiit-re  iif  tlip  pit. 

Fire  hole  No.  .1  wjm  fointenD  fep(  in  diainetor,  with  n  oentral  de- 
l)res»mn  of  tweniy-oi}:ht  inches.  It  Iiail  fnigiiially  Ueen  dug  ro  a 
iloptU  of  Hfty-niue  inclic-s.  A  cross  (vectiou,  A — B,  Kijr.  47. 
Bb'>ws  ihe  «ume  jiencral  ixmdittuiis  to  bo  presi'Ut  as  tu  Ni>s.  1  and 
2.  No  vchte  was  found  at  l[ie  bottom  of  the  original  trxcavalion. 
There  were  several  graven  within  the  limits  of  this  fire  bole,  us  wUl 


Fl<l.4:.     VcitVeiklcroaaK^liru  A\  a'.  lliroUKli  rir«  llulvn.Orlniitl,  Mf.    A.  Tti|<M>ll 
U.  f.linrroMl  and  n^bfit.    V>.  Iilt*riil<iro4t  varth.    K.  I'ndloturlivd  Kmrvl. 

be  Been  by  referring  to  the  plan.  Tbeee  burials  may  have  been 
aiihHeqiiCDt  to  the  digging  of  the  hole;  but,  ax  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  dibdirbfd  jjriivel  within  iIk-  lire  lioh-  and  the  imdistnibed 
enrth  without  cotild  only  be  traced  iu  a  ft'w  iilaces,  il  (.*ou1d  not  lie 
ascertained  whether  tbc  graves  marked  by  the  uehre  and  imple* 
nients  within  the  limits  of  the  depression  weri*  a  pail  of  the  great 
liiv  hole,  or  of  earlier  or  later  date.  la  it  not  prolwble  that  these 
great  depreiwions  were  communal  graven  aimitar  in  the  one  at  Klla- 
worth  (see  Kig.  ^),  and  that  all  traces  of  the  bodies  placed  therelu 
had  disnppenrcd? 

Charcoal,  ashes  and  discolored  earth  were  fouud  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  gravel  throughout  this  burial  place. 
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THK  IMl'LKMKNTS  FROM  THK  GRAVES. 

In  tlic  ToUowing  tnlile,  the  broad  olntwiHoation  of  the  moie  pom- 
inun  intplemcuts  tiikcti  from  the  threo  Iiurtiil  pluet'tt  hUowh  the 
mirnbi'i'  ">f  objects  uf  the  saim-  Upt.'  fioiii  etich  ooinetery.  niul  the 
relfltivo  numbers  of  the  vorious  forms  from  n  given  IocrU^.  Only 
tlie  iinplt>nienta  taken  by  the  author  from  the  ^ruvc»  are  recoriled. 
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Cvlt-llkv  Blndtu,  wtih  itnUltt.  m  DVArty  Mriilfiht.  cutting  cd^ve.  tbe 
Mtnitllrr  I'lirU  ni>tuir«-iitl.v   faHliloiipil   for  Inrornliin  In  tuw-kwU  iit 

tl 

L'elu,  urC«)M1kv  Blade*  uf  »,vuiiiH.*liiv«l  funn  with  eurvsd  euHlnit 
edKek.  iinitinMy  unro  1ii»b«<l  la  Immlle*  nnd  not  1iii>cTt«<1  In  wirlc' 

UitftfTetlUuuKvii  urtfae  nainu  nmcnil  nuUlnt-noUtisncli*  «r[Ui  rarrwl 

e)l(ti^>,    Aiiil    vrnlmhtv    uHiu-h«d    to  Unite  III  a  slnillsr  miiunpr. 
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l^ltCMtonFa,  iiriirlnAtly  imhIiiI««  of  Ifoii  pfiltra.    TI)mb  w*  In  vari- 

r^rblilouf  Dnturnl,  or  Imt  ellphtly  inuillfli'dronDs.  lueda*  iMiluliing 

I'm 

The  great  mojority  of  these  objects  were  cvideuily  for  use  in 
the  onlinary  domestic  aflfairs  of  cvery-day  life.  The  coin  para  live 
rarity  of  vreapona  or  |>nrls  of  wuii|k)U9  is  noticeable.  Only  the 
:trrow{ioitil8  nml  polished  s|>earpoints  can  witli  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty be  so  classed. 
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ABROWPOINTS. 

The  majority  of  the  nrrowpoiDta  ttre  of  poli»h«l  atntc.  Tlie»c 
»re  illii8trat«<l  in  Figs.  20  A.  /,  25  nnil  41.  The  two  chipi«j<l  apeo- 
Irnenft  are  showo  in  Figs.  21  nnU  39. 

SrEARPUIKTS. 

The  only  Rpeciiiipn  found  in  xHn  Mhieli  can  witlioiil  dmilit  Ite 
clasaed  as  a  spenrpoint  in  sbowD  iti  Fig.  13.  Itt>  iM>sitioii  lo  the 
grave  was  such  as  (o  iinlicatu  its  attnohineDt  to  a  long  wooden 
abaft  (see  Fii(.  12).  ¥\^,  .11  seems  laiire  for  »u  arrowrpoint  am! 
in  tiic  taljke  is  classed  as  a  speiirpuuil. 

The  spearpoiiits  illustrated  iu  Fig.  Iti  were  taken  from  graves 
previous  to  the  e-tploRitioiis  condiirted  by  the  author. 

CIIIPfKD   KNIVES. 

Several  of  the  knives  of  the  type  illustrated  In  Figs.  4.  14  3, 
17.  18  <:,'/.  e.  24  c.  36  and  38  7.  are  worn  aud  polisbo']  Uy  long 
use.  The  majority  are  chipiH'd  from  felsile.  A  few  are  of  flint 
or  slat^.  The  position  in  which  some  of  the  spi-oimoiis  were  fonnd 
renders  iheir  employment  as  projectile  piiintsiuiprobaMe,  while  their 
worn  surfaces  ludicate  their  u^e  as  cnttiii^  and  scraping  impU-- 
inents.  Tin'  not  nm'oiiimon  occiirreuiM.-  of  (.-hipped  knives  of  this 
form.  hafte<I  in  sliort  witodeu  handles,  froni  tlie  elilT  dwellings  of 
the  sonthwBKt  and  from  bnriiil  places  in  various  parts  of  Aineric:t, 
indic;iten  an  almost  niiivei-snl  use  of  knives  of  thi«  type  hy  the 
prehistoric  peoples  of  this  continent.  It  ts  not  inferred  that  similar 
objects  were  not  also  used  as  projcotUe  points,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  spears  with  chipped  stone  heads  have  been  hi  use  amonti; 
primitive  tribes  within  historic  times. 


CBLT-LIKe   bl.At>ES  WITH   CtTFlKG   Et>OliS   STRAlUUT   OR    XBaRLV   SO. 

The.sc  implements,  which  :ire  from  three  inches  to  nine  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length,  have  straight  or  slightly  curved  cuilituj;  ^ges. 
The  up(>er  portion  of  the  tool  usually  tapers  to  a  blunt  point  and 
is  frequently  rudfly  tliiisheil.  Tliev  were  doubtless  inserted  in 
sockets  of  wood  or  anth>r  or  lashed  to  hnmlles  after  the  manner 
of  the  adze  blades  and  '*  ekin  scrapers"  in  common  use  among 
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Flu.  t«.  cvlt-liLv  Made. 
T.V|>«  tpn'luivn,  i.  Front 
view.  h.  Mrie  t1«w.  p.  Kiiil 
vltrw  fbowlnjc  ^tnl^ht  ciit- 
tlnjt  i-.lgc.    I 

CKI.T»<   OK    CKI.T-I.IKK    ItLADKS    WITH    CCTTIKU    KDRhS    CURVED. 

'I'hette  implemt^iits  are  or  symmetiicnl  form  with  «-«![  finisbrd 
siirfaoes nnd  curved  cutting  edges.  'I'liey  nre  *>(  ilie  sitiiit:  geuenil 
form  as  the  gouges,  tbe  principttl  difference  being  ili*-  absence  of 
llie  groove.  They  vary  in  leiigili  fioiii  four  inebe*  lu  eif;lit  iuclies 
ttiid  ni-rc  probably  intilK-d  to  biift!*  and  imL  JnserLe<l  in  Mx-kettt. 
Type  ifpecimcn  Fig.   10.     Nunieroita  otbcr  uxaniplea  of  thid  form 
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as  chnrm  atones.  birnilAr  pciKlmits  nre  Rttiil  to  be  ^till  einployeit 
as  clmnns  by  the  ini>1cru  Californin  Incttniis.  The  ndvocnt'ca  of 
ttiis  tbcory  forget  that  UDcient  stone  iiiiplemeDtfl  in  pnssessioa  of 
Iniliaus  sitpplWd  wUb  toub  and  uti'usils  of  Europ«»n  inaiiufaelure 
are  coimnouly  regurdeil  as  satnetl  objecls.  As  au  iUiiHtrHtion  of 
Itiis  it  is  only  neceattury  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  Unit  many  of 
tlit^  grooved  ittone  tLx*i»  and  inanlrt  in  ubc  up  to  ItSTO  by  tlie  Pueblo 
luilians  are  now  considered  sacred,  and  are  depo6ite<l  upon  the 
altars  in  sacred  ceremonies.  Wbalever  may  have  been  the  use  of 
these  pendants  it  Is  ceitaiu  ibftl  ibey  occupied  a  prominent  place 
amoni;  the  impleineuts  and  uLen«ilt)  used  in  the  pracUcnl  every-day 
life  of  Che  ludiuus. 

KIKKSTONKS. 

N'tMliiles  of  iron  pyriles  of  different  degrees  of  purity  which 
havt^  mostly  changetl  to  Umonite  or  powdered  oxide  of  iron.  These 
objects  were  once  use'I  in  pairs  or  with  hanunersiones  of  felsite 
for  kindliiig  fires. 

The  collection  comprises  :i  tine  series  nf  Ihcsn.'  nnuient  fire  pro- 
duceis  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  best  preserve*! 
examples  are  illtistrnted  in  Fig.  18  /,  and  in  the  lower  ri^ht  liuod 
corners  of  Figs.  19  and  '26.  The  two  latter  specimens  are  &hown 
icitlt  the  felsile  hamnierstoaes  found  nith  thein.  In  a  few  graves 
the  hammersttine  was  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
oxide  of  ii-ou  in  powder,  the  I'enmins  of  a  lump  of  Iron  pyrites 
which  huvc  become  wholly  disintei>rnted. 

Other  graves  contained  one  or  two  nodules  of  whot  bad  been 
impure  iron  pyrites.  *rhe  bisulphiirntc  of  iron  having  decomposed 
the  iinpuntles  remained  in  the  form  of  a  citider>like  crust. 

A  few  of  these  iiiiplements  were  originally  of  qnarU  or  other 
varietie-*  of  stone  conlaiuinj;  the  pyrites  in  <lisseminated  crystals, 
which  liavf  diKappfar^d  wilJi  ttie  exception  of  Hniall  i|tianlilie8  of 
yellow  powder,  leaving  variously  shaped  cavities  in  the  nodule. 
See  Fig.  2C,  lower  riglit  hand  drawing. 

t>cca.iionflny  nothing  lenmined  of  either  nodule  except  slight 
traces  of  the  yellow  o.xidc.  Several  single  crumbling  nodules 
were  token  from  the  graves,  but  it  is  prolmblc  that  each  of  these 
was  ortgiually  accompanietl  by  a  nearly  pure  lump  of  pyrites  all 
traces  of  which  had  disrippvared. 

From  the  accounts  of  various  methods  of  primitive  (ire-making 
among  historic  tribes  of  America)  we  learn  that  (Ire-making  sets 
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ronBUttng  of  ncxhiles  of  iron  pvrit^a,  or  pyiiteH  auti  Hint  were  used 
by  tlio  Eskimo  niul  tbe  northern  ranging  iriiics  of  tbi*  Atliflpaitonii 
fttock,  some  of  the  Algon<)nin8  and  Ibe  Itcotlmks  of  Ncn-fonn<l- 
laiid. 

Amoug  tbe  Eskimo  the  uso  of  pyrites  as  a  menus  of  lire-inniiiug 
ranged  "  from  north  of  Dixon's  SuuuJ  to  Luhrndor.  the  fulluniiig 
localities  being  repree^eutetl,  viz. :  8iikine  River,  Sitka,  Aleutian 
IttlnmlH,  KolzeVine  Sound,  Point  Rarrnw,  tht*  Mackenxie  Uiver  dis- 
trict, at  Kort  SimpHon,  nud  probalily  Mersfipl  Island,  IVlly  Uny, 
Melville  I'euiusula,  Smith  .Sonml,  and  Lnbrndor."' 

5Ir.  Litcien  M.  Tm-ner  in  a  maunacript  account  of  llic  Alenttan 
Iain uders  says : 

"They  use  the  four  part  drill  but  they  aUo  use  pyrites.  A  stone 
containing  quartz  and  pyritea  is  struck  against  another  aimilar 
one,  or  a  beach  pebble,  into  a  iiiasa  of  aea  bird  down  sprinkltid  with 
powderei)  snlpbur-"* 

In  bis  aeconnt  of  tbe  i'oint  Itarron  KKkiino,  Murdoch  iufurms  u« 
that ''  they  used  to  get '  great  fire'  by  striking  It^eibcr  two  pieces 
of  ir'-»n  pyrites.  Dr.  Simi>*on  speaks  of  two  lump**  of  iron  pyrites 
iK'iug  used  for  striking  Rre,  hut  he  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
he  ».-iw  this  at  Point  Barron-  oi-  only  at  Kutzebue  Sound.  Imti 
pyrlteH  appears  to  have  been  used  quite  generally  among  the 
Kekimo.  Messels  aaw  it  used  with  (piartz  at  Smith  Sound,  witli 
willow  catkins  for  tinder  and  Lyon  mentions  the  use  of  two  pieces 
of  the  same  material  with  the  same  kind  of  tinder,  at  Jglnlik."' 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  writing  of  the  Central  Kskinio.  tells  lis  that 
'*  wlierever  lliut  and  pyrite  arc  to  be  had  these  are  nseil  for  striking 
fire."* 

'i'he  Plskiinoof  ^Melville  Peninsula,  according  to  Parry,  "  use  two 
lumps  of  common  pyritea,  from  which  sparks  ai-w  struck  into  a 
little  leathern  case  .  .  .  containing  moss  well  dried  and  rubbed 
between  the  hands.  If  thi»  limler  does  not  readily  onteb,  a  email 
quantity  of  the  white  floss  of  tlie  seed  of  the  ground  willow  is  laid 
above  the  m>>8«.  As  soon  as  a  spark  has  caught  it  is  gently  blown 
till  the  Bre  has  spread  ao  inch  arouud,  when  the  |H>iuted  end  of  a 


'  IIituRri.  rive  ukAklog  A|ipiirkli»  lu  lta<-  X'.  s.  NnUonsl  UuMum.  SintUiaonUH  B*. 
IKirt.  t'.  S.  S.  Mu»*uio.  l***,  |i.  i'-i. 

*guiite<l  hf  lluunb.    ibitJ.  ti.  sie. 

'  MuHof  ii.  Th«  Piiint  Burrow  K>kl'ii<>.  Xlnih  AnDunl  n#iiort  Dur<>*u  ot  Etlinologf . 
p.WI. 

•  DvAK.    Tb«C«<itnil  Kakliuo.    SIxtli  Anniu]  Rvport  Burc«y  of  EUinoloicjr,  p.OM. 
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piew  of  wlok  being  iipplic<i,  it  sik>ii  biirste  into  n  tinme,  the  wbole 
prooMfl  bftviDg  ocviipieil  pcrbaps  two  or  three  niimite»."' 

**The  C'anndi&D  flud  Algouquins  strike  two  pieces  of  pyrites 
(pierresdf  miitf)  li^ulber  over  au eagle's  lUigb.tlrieil  witUitadowu, 
ami  iservlug  iuslead  of  t'mder."'* 

Roger  Willtains  tells  us  in  bii»  nccount  of  tbc  construction  of  a 
wooden  canoe  or  ditg-out  that  he  has  **  seeiie  n  Native  goe  into  the 
wrwds  with  his  hntchet.  ctirrying  otiely  a  Htmket  of  Coinewiih  him, 
and  storieH  to  strike  Hre  wlieu  be  had  felled  bis  tree."-* 

Tbe  extinct  Beolhiika  of  New  foil  ndhuid  also  need  pyrites  for 
fire-tiinking.'' 

A  eotiipiui-^ou  of  tbe  atones  iiaei.l  for  lire-making  by  historic 
tribes,  an  above  (|Uoted,  with  those  L:ikeu  fri>iii  the  gravcii  shows 
(he  Haniti  varintioim  as  to  matenaU  viz. :  pyrites  and  a  flint  bain* 
merstone,  notlnleR  of  pyritifcroiw  <innrtx,  or  nodnles  of  pyrites. 

t'EBBl.ES. 

Probiibly  Mscil  as  {lolisliiujj;  stones,  paint  pe&lles  and  for  otber 
purjioses.  These  together  with  tbe  few  objerts  of  uiicomnion  form 
are  described  in  tbo  rorejfoUi;;  pages. 


KRD   OCHRU. 

Tbe  use  of  this  pigment  seems  to  have  been  universal  auioug 
the  Indians  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  cemeteries.  It  varies 
in  eolor  fri>iii  pink  to  deep  red.  In  aoiiie  of  the  graveti  only  a 
small  quantity  harl  been  deprjsited  which  tbe  percolating  water  had 
mixed  with  the  surrounding  saud  and  gravel.  In  otber  graves  a 
quart  or  more  of  pure  dark  red  ochre  was  found  with  various 
implements  lying  upon  it  or  buried  witbin  it.  IMflte  II  is  n  photo- 
graphic Ulnstnitiou  of  a  gravecouluining  a  hti'gc  muss  of  the  ochre 
and  !i  pearshiLped  pendant.  I  know  of  no  beds  of  this  pigment  in 
eastern  Xew  Kngland,  although  they  may  occnr  m  the  iron  region 
of  central  Maine.  The  ochre  may  have  l>ren  brought  from  the 
British  Pmvinces.  The  Ileotbuks  of  Newfouudland  obtaineil  much 
of  their  red  paint  from  Uetl  Oclirc  Island,  Conception  Hay.  The 
eastern  British  Provinces,  including  Xewfoundlaudt  conl4iiu  large 

.irarr^.    SCi^uml  Vttsngv,  I."*"!!!!],  IftM,  p.  BiH. 

i*  lluugh.    Fire  iHiiklrtg;  Aiipnratnn  In  ttiu  l*.  S.  Nniluujil  Muovitiu.    sii)ttItiK>iilnii  Ku- 
t,  t*.  9.  N.  Mmtvum,  1^^,  p.  i'9  (l.nllciiu.  Sluciira  ilv«  KJiiivBtcr*  Anieil(tiiiilnR). 

■RtijKer  WltllKniii.    A  Key  into  the  LtiuKunce  of  America,  I.nn<h>ii,  IMS. 

*Ji)iirnit),  Aii(hn>)>.  Itinl.  (ir<:nt  BriUtln  nn<l  Irclati'l,  v.  3.  |>.  3U. 
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depoHlts  of  iron  nud  beds  of  ochre  of  vnrious  fthndes.  niul  it  would 
Tiol  hesiirpiisiiig  if  in  tbal  rt-giori  Uii-re  were  iiiuiiy  lucftlitiee  where 
red  ocUr«  wns  iniiiod  in  prcliistoric  limes. 


ESKIMO,  ALCONQUIX  OR  BKOTHL'KS. 

The  wrpRt  nge  of  Ihe  sixty  or  inoi-e  jjrnves  descrilied  tii  the  fore- 
going pages  is  pvidpiit.  The  (vjniplote  ileonyitud  disftppearnueo  <tf 
the  skelftnim  (with  the  exception  of  llie  fiairrneut!*  shown  in  Kig. 
II  iind  small  (jucin titles  of  bone  dust  in  a  fun  giavt^s).  the  disiu- 
legratiou  of  the  fneslones  of  pyitles,  and  the  dectanputtilion  wbicb 
nmny  of  the  imptnment»  have  underuone  when  )»(irted  many  inches 
Itenealh  (he  fiurfnoe.  pi*ovt>  the  ItnriidK  to  l)e  iiuiong  the  oldest  yet 
discovered  npon  this  continent. 

If  the  generally  aoeepleil  the^jry  of  the  crnnpurnlively  fecent 
eftstwftcd  migmtion  of  the  Algomiuin  tribes  which  iulmliiled  New 
Knglftnd  nt  the  adventof  Europenns  be  correct,  the  biirinls  iu  these 
old  cenietonc  cnnnol  be  nttrihntcil  to  thnt  |K'Ople. 

The  archaeulogiciil  evidences  of  the  ocen]'iition  of  New  England 
by  the  Algonqnins  have,  however,  been  butsuiH-rliciallyexanirDed. 
Most  of  the  nhell  heaps  nre  appnix-ntly  of  Algontjuin  origin. 
Those  examined  by  tlie  :iiithor  cannot  wiiti  onr  [iretHent  knowledge 
bo  nttvlbiiteil  to  any  other  people.  Even  the  great  oyster  shell 
henps  of  Danmriscottn  contain  implements  of  stone  and  bone  »ud 
fragments  of  |iot>'.-ry  of  types  in  common  use  uniong  the  Algou- 
<)uinB  when  llrsl  known  to  Kuropuiins.  When  the  vast  i|uaulity  of 
m.iterial  collected  by  Professor  Putunmfiom  these  heaps  uud  frum 
many  othei-s  on  the  New  England  coast  has  l»e*!n  systeninticjlly 
8tndie<l  it  wilL  doubtle«i«  throw  much  light  npon  the  tide-water  peo- 
ple or  peoples  of  Mnine. 

The  few  graves  contivinlng  skeletons  which  have  l>een  discovered 
ulong  the  New  England  coast  fli*e  donbiless  those  of  AlgontjuiiiR. 
The  pi|R'5.  pottery,  beads  and  iuiplements  found  therein  are  of 
tyi>es  common  among  this  people  within  historic  times.  The  theory 
that  the  Skraelings  of  the  Ntuseiuen  were  New  Euulaud  Eskimo 
hns  as  yet  uo  a rchaeu logical  conTirmatiou.  It  is  true  that  many 
bone  arrow,  spear,  and  hitrpoon  points  fram  the  shell  heaps  are 
very  similar  to  those  use«l  by  the  Flskimo,  but  we  learn  from 
Rosiei's  Narrative  of  WnymonthV  Voyage  t<)  the  Coast  of  Maine 
in  ICOS.  (hat  the  Indians  near  Mouhegan  hud  [arrows] 
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"  Bite  nm)  loiift  n-llli  three  featliers  tlr<l  oti.  iiittl  nocked  very  nrtiaotally. 
liva«le<.l  Mltti  thv  Lou^  slinuk  \muii  of  a  dfer  iiiaUo  vcrjr  shnrj)  wlili  two 
faui:'*  Ui  tlu-  liianaer  vf  a  liarplii^  iruii.  'IIkv  had  IlkenlM'  darts  lifndcd 
Willi  llk»!  boiif.  out-  of  whicli  1  darted  ntnonji  thf  rock*  B'ld  It  hrak?  not."' 

Jobii  .Io:»selyu  ill  \m  Accoiiut  of  Tiru  Vuva^^cs  to  XewKii^laiKl 
iofoi-tDS  ua  thul  tb^  luiliaiiii  from  ihcir  ciiuuea  elrilce  the  Gbli  wUb 

"  A  kind  of  dart  or  statT.  lo  the  lowrr  e-.m]  ivliereof  tliey  fasten  a  tsliarp 
jaa.if^d  lw>»f  .  .  .  ivitli  !i  strtiiii  fft^tfiiiil  to  It,  a*  soon  as  the  )l§h  la 
atriTck  tbe.r  full  aivny  tbi*  atall'.  tt;aviii(c  the  bonj- head  lu  the  llshes  body 
and  fn^t«n  the  other  ead  of  tile  atrliii^  to  the  Cnnow :  Thtis  they  will 
hale  after  tlicni  lo  shore  bilf  a  dozen  or  half  a  sicorc  in'eAt  n«bv8-" 

'I'Ue  polisltetl  Khtfe  iniiilfmcDtd  of  New  KiigUnd  .ire  similar  lo 
tlioj^e  of  tlif  Kshiino.  Tlitfy  are  nleo  clinrncteristic  of  the  i)topIii 
whose  groves  nre  described  in  this  pnper  niid  tUesp  nre  ecrtfliiily  not 
Eskimo  giaves  if  jiirlgod  by  the  method  of  Imrifll  Iniown  to  he 
Eskimo.  The  pcopk  whose  remiiiiis  arc  found  in  these  cemeteries 
were  evidently  uot  makers  of  pottery.  No  iwlsbenls  were  eu- 
couuteretl  wilUia  the  gnivcs  or  upou  Ihe  surface  of  the  liurtiil 
places.  Pestles,  grooved  axes,  pipes,  i>erfora ted  gorgets  mid  the 
so-called  ceremonial  iraplements,  soconinton  among  tbe  Algonquins, 
were  also  wiinting. 

The  follitwiug  brief  extracts  rroui  tbe  vnlimblo  papers  of  Mr. 
T.  &.  B-  Llojd  upon  the  uow  extinct  Beolbuks^  may  tlirot\'  Home 
Ugbt  upou  the  pobsible  origin  of  these  burial  places.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  tbe  majority  of  the  grooved  goitges  and  polibbed 
slate  implements  found  throniitbont  New  F.ngl.niid  and  tbe  British 
provinces  weiv  left  by  this  peo^de  before  being  driven  eastwani  by 
tbe  invading  tribes  from  tlie  west. 

When  Cttftier  and  other  early  explorers  visited  eastern  Amoricft 
they  found  people  inhabiting  tbe  island  of  Newfonudlnnd  who 
ivere  known  as  llie  Bcothnks  or  Red  ludtnns. 

"  Tlif  i-ptthei  '  Red  Initlan'ls  g\vea  Ut  llif  <uivnj;es  of  Newfiunullaiid 
from  their  iiidversal  enstoni  of  colourbig  their  garments,  canoes,  hows 
and  arrowit.  and  every  other  uiensll  brluntflne  to  them,  with  rod  ochre, 
obtained  by  thctu  from  H*-d  Ochre  Uland.  Conception  Day."* 

"  Tliey  have  areat  store  of  re<l  ochre,  which  they  use  to  colonr  their 
budle».  liow9  and  arrons.  and  canoes."* 

>  Riv'irr'K  Nnrnitlvt  of  Wkjinminr*  Vovane  In  the  Coast  or  Unlnr  In  18)0. 
tlJiftcrn  TliDL'-  R«|>rltil.  Dntli.  >Ic.,  1>*>|<  |>-  "i^ 

'  Tlioit*  Iii'Ilnn^  nrf  iu|i]Hi»ir'l  In  bnve  bwoine  i!«tli)Ct  early  In  ilw  (ireteoi  rontury. 
'  T,  U.  U.  Lloyd.  Tlir  ItcuUiun*.    Jountal  ot  tb"  .ltitliri»|iolintlcal  lUkUluU}  uf  Uroat 
Hritnin  nntl  Irclaitd    Vi>l.  IV.  \ii.  I,  |>.i8. 
*rnrpha*e.   gutted  liy  Lto)*)!.    ti/M.^.tl. 
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From  the  accounts  of  the  different  niotlett  of  burial  in  iiractic^ 
AtnoDg  the  Beotbuks  I  (|uote  the  foUuwiDju; : 

"Tha  most  cotoTDon  method  of  Intvrmentwas  that  of  placlnjE  tli«-*  ttody 
In  B  nrippiiij!  of  h\nh  hark  ami  covt-rlm;  It  well  n-ith  a  pile  of  stoucff. 
if  tittch  it  can  }k  called.  But  sometimes  ll  M-as  put  a  foot  or  luore  aitder 
Uic  surface  of  the  ynrntiJ  bvfure  rhe  stones  were  placed  oo  it.  and  lu 
one  place,  wln-n;  tin-  ynmrnl  was  satiOy  ami  Mift,  tliu  ijrarcs  were  deeper, 
mul  nn  Iheni  no  Atones  were  placed."* 

'*  Further  informjitloti  reganllntf  the  Ketl  Indian,  In  tlie  >[nsetim  At  St. 
.loliii's,  Newfonndlatid. —  Mr.  Alf:tander  Mnrray,  In  anitwer  to  my  queries, 
suy-t.  Ill  a  letter,  dated  .Marcb  ISCb.  HTfi :  'I  have  iiindc  a  dlsem-ery  re- 
garding; tlic  Ued  Indian  skuLl  I  liave.  li  appi-nr!'  tliat  Dr.  WtnuT.  of  tttla 
plHce,  took  it  mid  a  tld^ti  bone  from  the  skeleton,  which  wa^  foniid  '<□ 
the  struiiilil  shore  opposite  thi>  Indian  Island:?,  in  Sir  Charles  ilnniiltonV 
Sound.  Tlw  skeleton,  acrunliiig  to  Dr.  Wjiit4-r.  liAd  W-eu  nrappeil  la 
birch  bark,  and  bnrled  In  a  fitting  poftturc.  and  had  various  sloni3  tmple* 
niftil.H  enlonibed.  tojEPther  with  Inrjjc  eiynt«ls  of  Iron  pyrlteft  to  strike  Are 
wicb  when  he  woke  up  aieain.  Or.  Winter  fnrther  tilAte.i.ttiatthe  reinafna 
tKire  evidences  of  bavhifc  been  shot,  .tome  larirt'  ^teal-  or  swan-Khot  iHdiiit 
found  ittlckto;!  In  the  bones,  eoiue  of  wbtch  and  the  skull  were  fractured."' 

"  Dnrins  my  first  risit  to  &tr.  John  Peyton,  la  reply  to  tlie  (luestlon. 
'  How  iliii  the  Beothnc-t  obtain  fire?  '  he  rc|>lied,  that  they  i^ulled  the  down 
of  the  blnr  jay  by  sparks  (struck  fnjm  two  plcoi.'N  of  Iron  pyrites,"' 

"  It  appears  that  the  Bcothnes  dlil  not  make  any  kind  of  pottery.*" 

Afaj.  J.  W.  Ponell,  writing;  of  tlie  Inn^aage  of  tbU  little  known 
[HHjple,  an^s  : 

■'  Xeitlier  In  amount  nor  ipiftllty  Is  the  material  snltlclcnt  to  permit  final 
and  Nitiitfactory  deductions,  yot  t^o  far  as  It  ^oes  It  shows  that  the  lan- 
tpM^  Ik  4|ulte  distinct  from  any  of  the  .Mifotiipilau  dialects,  and  In  fuct 
from  any  other  American  tomrav."^ 

I  am  nware  that  these  i|tiotntiou8  have  but  an  intlirect  l>eariiig 
upon  the  i|iM(;tioa  of  the  origin  of  these  graves,  still  ibey  may 
■erve  as  suggestions  for  fntnre  investigations.  V^l 

1  /iW.  p. «.  ' 

■  T.  U.  B.  Llitfd.  III!  Uie  BeulbucHuf  NewtuUniUftuil.  Juuruni  Ofllic  AtiUiro|H>lati 
teal  In^tllute  UnU  Briniln  rihI  lr«,-lnn'l.  Vol.  V.  Xo.  II.  pp.  S^JA-SfT. 

■  m.1.  t>.  tH.  •  /frhf.  |>.  3W. 
■J.  W.  Powell.    Inillnn   Llnxulttlc   Pamllle*.    Anniul  ReiH^tl  uf  Uie  ltu»-aii   of  m 
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Whatever  views  may  be  held  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans;  whether  wc  adopt  the  ideas  promulgated 
by  tlie  Brrlin  school  of  Mexican  mythology,  which  speaks  of 
a  Mexican  "pantheon,"  and  crowds  Its  labyrinthian  passages 
with  inmimerablf  "gods"  and  ^'goddesses;"  or  whether,  as 
many  analogies  indicate,  the  Ancient  Mexican  sociological  and 
religious  system  was  a  development  on  the  same  lines  of  thought 
which  producwl  that  of  the  Zufii  and  Pawnee  people  of  today, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  all  must  agree,  namely,  that  the 
Ancient  Mexicans  practised  their  religion  with  a  zeal  and  de- 
votion worthy  of   a  better  cause. 

It  was  not  only  the  priesthood  which  subjected  itself  to  a 
stern  discipline  which  enforced  prolonged  fasts  and  excruciating 
self-torture,  bul  the  painful  rite  nf  drawing  blood  from  one's 
body  and  offering  it  to  the  deity,  commonly  practised  by  all 
persons,  young  and  old.  was  a  feature  of  everyday  life.  Some 
time  ago,  whilst  making  a  special  study  of  the  rituals  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans,  I  collected  and  translated,  from  the  works 
of  various  writers,  a  number  of  passages  relating  to  the  native 
ritp  of  ilrawing  blood  from  the  ear,  the  tongue,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  fact  that,  in  passages  describing  the 
rite  of  blood-sacrifice,  the  pierciiig  or  cutting  of  the  helix  of 
the  ear  is  usually  mentioned  first,  tends  to  show  that  a  par- 
ticular sanctity  or  significance  was  associated  with  this  partic- 
ular organ.  The  pret-edener  accorded  to  this  rite,  which  must 
not  ho  confounded  with  the  ceremonial  of  piercing  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  car- ornaments,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  connection  with  Miss  Alict'  Fletcher's 
recognition  of  the  import.ance  attached  to  the  ceremonial 
piercing  of  the  ear  amongst  tlie  tribes  of  the  Siouan  group. 


rio.  I. 

many  titles  bestowed  uprai  Tezcatlipoca,  the  Lord  of  the 
North,  of  the  Underworld,  etc.,  a  festival  was  held  once  or 
twice  a  year  on  the  day  Nahui  Ollin.  According  to  Sahagun 
the  priests  fasted  during  the  four  days  preceding  this  festival 
and,  at  noon,  blow  conch-shells,  flutes,  and  whistles,  and  then 
passed  slenrler  twigs  or  sticks  through  their  tongues.  An 
interesting  bas-relief  preserved  at  Jalapa  (Fig.  1)  illustrates 
440 
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this  painful  rite,  the  most  graphic  description  of  which  is  given 
by  Friar  Mendicta  in  his  Hiatorica  Ecclcsiastica  Indiana 
(cliap.  xvii):  "AtTIaxralla  .  .  .  the  priosta  .  .  .  performed  an 
unheard  of  and  horrible  self-sacrifice  .  .  .  the  servitors  of  the 
tempie  brought  together  a  great  quantity  of  sticks,  as  long  as 
an  arm  and  as  thick  as  a  ftTist.  These  had  been  manufactured 
by  a  number  of  carpenters  who  had  prepared  Ihemselvcg  for 
doing  so  by  fasting  and  praying  during  five  days.  Tlie  master 
stone  workers,  after  praying  and  fasting,  also  tnatie  many 
black  obsidian  knives  which  were  to  be  used  in  perforating 
tlie  tongues  of  llic  priests  aud  which,  after  havmg  been  sauc- 
tifierl,  were  laid  on  a  clean  cloth." 

•'They  first  performed  a  dance  with  songs  and  beating  of 
drums.  Then  a  master  who  was  an  expert  in  this  office  came 
with  the  obsidian  knife,  and  made  a  large  opening  in  the 
tongue  of  each  of  the  principal  priests  .  .  .  The  Achcauhtli, 
or  high  priest  then  drew  through  his  tongue,  on  that  day,  four 
htmdred  of  those  sticks.  Other  old,  practised  and  strong- 
minded  priests,  imitating  his  example,  also  drew  the  same 
number  of  sticks  through  their  tongues.  The  less  aged  priests 
used  three  hundred  sticks,  some  of  which  were  either  as  thick 
&3  a  thumb,  as  a  great  toe  or  a£  the  index  aud  middle  fmger 
together.  Younger  priests  did  not  employ  more  than  two 
hundred  sticks,  but  all  according  to  their  strength  and  valor, 
performed  this  rite,  at  the  termination  of  which  their  aged 
leader  intonwl  a  chant,  although  he  could  hardly  raise  his 
voice  on  account  of  his  lacerated  tongue.  Ah  made  efforts, 
however,  to  sing  and  offer  sacrifices  aud  then  those  of  the 
temple  began  an  eighty  day  fast  during  which,  at  intervals  of 
twenty  days,  they  drew  the  sticks  through  their  tongues  four . 
times  ..." 

In  chapter  xviii  Mendieta  specially  describes  the  ear  sacri- 
fice performed  by  the  priests  who  fasted  during  periods  of  four 
years  and  who,  at  intervals  of  twenty  days,  passed  thnmgh 
the  holes,  cut  in  their  ears,  sixty  pieces  of  cane,  as  long  as  an 
arm,  some  thick  and  some  thin.  "These  blood-stained  offerings 
were  placed  in  a  heap,  in  front  of  the  idols  atid  were  burnt  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years  .  .  ."  Friar  Sahagini  relates  that, 
every  day  of  the  year,  the  priests  offered  blood  from  their  ears 
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to  the  Sim  at  sunrise  and  also  at  noon,  on  the  day  Nahui  Oilin, 
when  all  persons,  old  and  young,  also  drew  blood  from  their  ears 
in  strictly  observed  silence  and  in  front  of  the  sculptured  and 
painted  image  of  the  Sun  which  was  in  the  t<?mple  named 
Quauhxicalco.  This  image,  the  Friar  adds,  represented  the  sun 
as  a  human  face  encircled  with  rays.  The  partly  unpublished 
MS.  of  Sahag\m's  work,  preserved  in  Florence,  contains  an  in- 
teresting illustration  to  this  passage,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  sun  is  held  by  a  man  whose  body  is  partly  hidden,  and  two 
men,  seated  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  foreground,  are  in 
the  act  of  piercing  the  helicee  or  external  borders  of  their  cats 
(Fig.  2).    On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  blood  was 


KIO.  4. 

also  drawn  from  the  ears  of  "babes  in  their  cradles, "who  were 
thus  made  to  participate  in  the  general  blood-offering.  All 
adults  made  offering  of  their  blood  during  five  days  preceding 
the  fixed  festivals  held  at  intervals  of  twenty  days.  The  men 
made  incisions  in  their  cars  and  painted  lines  on  their  faces 
with  the  blood  thus  obtained.  The  lines  they  drew  were 
straight  and  extended  from  the  eyebrow  to  the  jaw-bone. 
The  women  drew  circles  on  their  faces  and,  as  an  act  of  special 
devotion,  sometimes  offered  blood  in  this  way  during  a  consecu- 
tive period  of  eighty  days,  cutting  themselves  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days.  This  ceremony  was  named  Nenacaztequi- 
liztli  (lit.  the  car-cutting). 

Another  rite,  named  TIazcaltiliitU,  was  performed,  as  an 
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act  of  homage  to  the  sun  or  to  the  element  fire,  whenever  any 
one  finished  building  a  new  house,  or  when  the  sign  of  the  eun 
reigned  in  the  native  Calendar. 

This  rite  cODsisted  in  drawing  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  ear 
and  catching  it  on  the  nail  of  the  first  finger  and  filliping  it 
towards  the  Bun  or  into  the  fire. 

Sahagun  distinctly  states  that  this  rite  was  the  same  as 
that  named  Acxoiatemaliztli  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
"As  an  act  of  devotion  some  offer  their  blood  in  tht;  temples 
during  the  vigils  of  the  festivals.  In  order  to  make  their  offer- 
ing more  acceptable  ihey  first  went  and  gathered  branches  of 
the  wild  laurel  named  AcxoiatI  which  grows  in  great  quantities 
in  their  woods,  and  brought  them  to  the  calpulcos  or  houses 
of  oommtmal  government,  situated  in  their  respective  quarters 


Put.  ». 


of  the  city.  There  they  took  two  of  the  sharp  points  of  the 
agave  leaf  and  drew  blood  from  their  shins,  then  carried  these 
blood-stained  points  to  the  temple  where  they  offered  them  to 
the  god  to  whom  they  rendered  devotion  on  a  sort  of  circular 
cushion  or  mat  made  of  the  young  branches  of  the  wild  laurel." 
Sahagun's  association  of  this  ceremony  with  the  drawing  of 
blood  from  the  ear,  is  corroborated  by  an  illustration  contained 
in  the  Anon.  Ilispano-Mexican  MS.  preserved  lu  the  National 
Library  at  Florence  entitled  "The  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  An- 
cient Mexicans"  (Fig.  3). 

This  represents  a  step-pyramid  surmounted  by  an  Image  of 
the  "Lord  of  the  North  or  of  the  Underworld,"  and  the  per- 
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forraance  of  what  the  text  tleaignates  as  "a  pntiitentJal  rite"  in 
his  honor. 

The  peiilteutB  who  are  respectively  piercing  touf;uc  and  ear, 
also  exhibit  bleeding  wounds  in  other  part*  of  their  bodies.  At 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  nn  a  mat  of  leaves  presumably  of  the 
wild  laurel,  lies  the  ball  of  woven  grass,  whicfi  Sahaguu  names 
the  "^acatapayolli,"  in  which  two  agave  points  are  sticking. 

The  above  ilhistration  accords  with  Kriar  Imuran's  statement 
(Hi^turia,  vol.  u,  p.  195)  that,  at  a  certain  festival,  ''all  pricsta 
and  dignitaries  took  small  obsidian  sacrificial  lancets  ami  made 
incisions  in  their  longnos,  cars,  breasts,  arms,  anri  legs.  Some 
penitents  pierctul  the  ears  and  pushtnl  niauy  reeds  through  the 
opening  —  others  perforated  their  tongues  and  <lrew  a  number 
of  straws  through  them  .  .  ."  The  above  references  to  the  rite 
aa  being  penitential  are  eorroborated  by  Diiran's  distinct  state- 
ment that,  "according  to  the  number  of  grave  ofTencea  com- 
mitted by  a  penitent,  he  or  she  took  a  number  of  straws,  of  the 
kind  used  fur  making  brooms,  each  erne  a  handbreadth  in  length. 
With  these  he  went  to  the  temple,  perforated  his  tongue  with  a 
lancet  and  paiise<i  the  straws  through  it,  and  then  threw  these 
in  front  of  the  idol  .  .  .  Later  on,  the  priests  gathered  up  all 
these  blontl -stained  straws  and  burnt  them  in  what  was  called 
the  'divine  brazier,'  after  which  tho  penitents  were  declared 
free  of  their  offences." 

The  same  author  describes  (vol.  ii,  p.  244)  as  follows,  the 
penitential  rites  performed  by  the  priesthood  during  the  festival 
EtzalquaHztIi : — "The  priests  fa.st.ed  for  four  days,  and  each 
night,  after  midnight,  went  to  where  the  agave  point!*  were  kept 
which  had  been  cut  on  the  previous  ilay  and  had  been  brought 
sticking  into  pieces  of  the  fleshy  agave  leaf.  They  then  cut 
their  ears  with  small  obsidian  knives  and  stained  their  faces 
and  the  agave  points  with  blood.  According  to  the  devotion 
of  each  priest  the  number  of  the  agave  points  he  stained  with 
his  blood  was  five  or  more  or  less."  l-JIsewherc  it  is  stated  thai 
each  priest  carrltKl  with  him  a  piece  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
agave  leaf,  into  which  he  stuck  the  thorns  used  in  performing 
the  penance.  The  duty  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  agave 
leaf  points  used  in  the  performance  of  iJenitcmtiat  rites  de- 
volved upon  the  larger  boys  who  were  being  educated,  by  the 
priesthood,  in  the  Calmecac.     According  to  the  Codex  Ramirex 
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(Ed.  J096  Vijil,  p.  113) :  "after  the  performance  of  certain  ritea, 
the  priests  went,  at  midnight,  into  a  wide  room  in  which  there 
were  many  aeats"  —  a  fact  to  which  I  will  revert  further  on. 
"  The  priests,  being  seated,  took  either  an  agave  point  or  an  ob- 
sidian lancet  and  pricked  or  cut  their  ankles.  They  then 
smeared  their  blood  on  their  tomph's  aa  well  a.s  nn  tlin  a^ave 
points  or  lancets  and  stuck  these  into  the  prepared  gra.'^s  bails, 
which  were  afterwards  usually  placed  between  the  turrets  on 
the  wall  enclosing  the  murtyanl.  These  balU  were  allowed  to 
remain  there  so  that  all  should  sec  that  the  i>enitentiai  rite  had 
been  duly  performed  by  the  priests  on  behalf  of  the  people." 

"In  the  great  temple  there  was  always  a  large  number  of 
these  lancets  and  agave  points  because  those  stuck  in  the  grass 
balls  were  constantly  being  remove*.!  and  replaced  by  others. 
They  were  never  used  twice  and  were  preserved  with  great  rev- 
erence, in  memor\"  of  the  blood  offering  made  to  their  god." 
The  foregoing  mention  that  the  thorny  were  reverently  pre- 
aer^'ed  is  of  spncjal  imfM)rtance  and  is  further  corroborated  by 
Friar  Sahagun's  statement  that  Vitztepeoalco,  the  name  of  the 
23ril  edifice  of  the  great  temple,  signified  literally:  the  place 
wherein  the  thorns  or  agave  points  are  thrown.  This  structure 
is,  moreover,  described  as  "a  square,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
into  which  the  priests  cast  the  agave  points  with  which  they 
had  performed  penance.  PieceH  of  green  reeds  or  cane,  stained 
with  blood,  were  also  thrown  there,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods." 

A  perusal  of  the  following  detach(?d  ejuotations  t^acheJi  fur- 
ther that,  in  Ancient  Mexico,  acconling  to  circumstances,  the 
performance  of  the  rite  of  blood  sacrifice,  constituted  an  act  of 
humility,  of  thanksgiving,  of  penilena-,  or  of  propitiation.  A 
passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tezozomoc  (p.  6;i9)  relates  how 
certain  representatives  of  a  conqueretl  tribe,  on  reaching  the 
Mexican  capital,  first  went  to  the  temple  of  Huitzilopnchtli 
where,  "as  a  sign  of  true  humility  and  abasement,  they  pierced 
their  ears,  arms,  the  calves  of  their  legs  with  agave  points  and 
then  bettJok  themselves  to  the  house  of  M<mtexuma."  Duran 
records  (vol.  i.  ji.  424)  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Mexican 
ruler  "bled  his  ears  and  limbs  as  an  action  of  thanksgiving" 
and  it  was  possibly  as  such  that  the  rite  was  snienmly  per- 
formed by  the  newly  elected  rulers  of  Mexico  during  the  elabo- 
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rate  ceremonies  which  accompanied  their  inauguration.    The 
following  curious  details  are  preserved  iu  Duran's  account  of 
the  preparation  made  for  the  ceremonies  of  Montezuma's  in- 
auguratiuu.     "On  the  floor  of  the  temple,  near  the  brazier, 
were  laid  the  royal  robes  and  diadem,  an  incenge-burner  and 
three  sharp-pointed  bones  .  .  .    After  his  investment  with  the 
royal  insigma  Montezuma  burned  incense  in  honor  of  the  god 
of  fire  and  then  pierced  his  ears  with  the  sliarjj-pointeii  ocelot 
or  tiger  bone,  incised  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  with  the  puma's 
bone,  and  his  shins  with  the  eagle's  bone."     Later,  in  the  great 
temple,  on  the  "Stone  of  the  Eagles,"  he  again  drew  blood 
from  the  same  parts  of  his  body,  with  the  same  bone  instru- 
ments, observing  the  ^?ame  order.     In  the  discourse  addressed 
to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the  ruler  of  Tezcoeo,  Montezuma  is 
exhorted  to  attend  to  his  new  duties,  one  of  which  was  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  another  that  of  Bamficlng  hla  blood 
and  offering  it  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  people.     Monte- 
zuma's use  of  an  ocelot  bone  for  piercing  his  cars  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Tezozomoe  who  repeatedly  alludes  (pp.  573, 677,  587) 
to  the  thin,  shar}>  instruments  made  of  ocelot  or  puma  bones, 
which  were  used  by  the  same  ruler  for  bleeding  his  ears  and 
limbs.     In  describing  the  inaugural  festivities  of  Tizoc,  Duran 
states  that  the  sharp  ocelot  bone  instrument  used  by  the  ruler 
was  ''garnished  with  gold"  (vol.  ii,  p.  310).     Finally  the  same 
author  relatea  of  Ahuitzotl  that:  —  "after  sacrificing  quails  be- 
fore the  idol  of  Huitzitopochtli,  he  asked  for  the  bone  of  an 
ocelot.      An    extremely  pointed  and  sharp  one  having  l>een 
handed  him,  he  perforated  the  helix  of  his  ears,  ...  his  arms 
and  legs  .  .  .  (vol.  n,  p.  376).     On  another  occasion,  however, 
when  Ahuitzotl  entered  the  temple  at  Chalco  in  which  the  idol 
of  Tezcatlipoca  was  a  special  object  of  worship,  he  "sacrificed 
a  number  of  quail  and  then,  asking  for  an  eagle's  bone,  bled 
hia  ears,  arms,  ami  shins  .  .  ."  (vol.  i,  Duran,  p.  .378). 

The  following  passage  demonstrates  that  the  perforn^anoe 
of  the  rite  was  supposed  to  insure  success  in  the  hunt.  "On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  hunters'  festival,  Quecholli,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  in  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  liuitzilo- 
pochtli.  A  large  number  of  arrows  were  ceremonially  manu- 
factured and  all  participants"  cut  and  bled  their  ears.  If  any 
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one  omitted  this  rite  he  was  fined  by  the  men  named  Tepan- 
mani  who  took  his  mantle  from  him  and  never  i-etumed  it. 
All  of  the  youths  assembled  were  sont  up  to  the  temple  of 
Huitzilopochtli  where  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  ears  and 
anoint  their  faces  and  brows  with  their  blood.  "This  rite  was 
called  moma?a^o  tlit.,  the  deer  sacrifice),  because  it  was  per- 
formed with  reference  to  the  deer  the  youths  were  going  to 
hunt."  (Sahagun,  book  i,  chap,  xxxiii). 

During  the  fifteenth  festival  period  named  ranquetzaliztli, 
the  following  rite  was  performed  "by  tho.se  wntcien  who  were 
going  to  sacrifice  slave-s.  They  went  to  bathe  in  the  stream 
which  flowed  past  their  dwellings,  each  woman  carrying  four 
agave  points.  Before  Imthing  they  cut  their  ears  and  after 
smearing  blood  on  the  agave  pointi  they  cast  one  of  them  into 
the  water;  they  stuck  one  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  offered 
the  remaining  ones  to  the  idol  in  tho  adjacent  oratory. .  .  " 

Sahagun  relates  that  when  the  youths  who  were  being  edu- 
cated in  the  Calmecac,  wish  to  perform  voluntary  penance, 
they  "set  out  alone  and  walked  toward.s  the  hilla,  woods  and 
rivers.  Each  one  carried  pine  torches,  a  bagful  of  copal  gum, 
an  incense  burner,  a  conchsliell  trumpet,  and  agave  points. 
Wheji  he  reached  his  destination  he  hted  himself  with  the  latter 
and  inserted  them  into  the  grass  ball,  and  then  returned  home- 
ward, alone,  blowing  liis  coiichahell. "  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  priests  of  the  Calmecac  u.sed  the  agave  point^s  in  inflicting 
such  minor  punishments  upon  their  pupils  as  pricking  their 
ears  or  bodies,  or  beating  them  with  nettles.  In  the  description 
of  a  certain  festival  it  is  recorded  that  the  prie-st  used  a  flint 
knife  to  cut  the  ears  of  the  youths  who  displayed  a  lack  of  self- 
control  and  succumbed  to  fatigue  ou  reacliing  the  sununit  of 
the  temple  after  a  certain  race.  The  same  priests  are  said  to 
have  tortured  their  prisoners  by  "piercing  their  ears,  arms, 
and  legs  with  agave  points,  making  them  cry  out  in  pain." 

The  following  passage  afFords  a  somewhat  more  pleasing 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  Ancient  Mexico: 

"Every  fourth  year,  in  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  festi- 
val period  named  Izcalli,  the  ears  of  all  children  born  during 
the  preceding  three  years  were  bled.  This  rite  was  performed 
by  means  of  a  sharp  boue  lustnmieut  and  the  wound  was  sub- 
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sequrntly  dn^ssed  with  parrnUs'  down  and  pine-pitch."  The 
children's  parenUi  appointed  so-called  "aunts  and  uncles'* 
to  act  as  "spousors"  during  the  operation,  after  which  they 
made  offerings  of  a  paste  made  nf  the  (seeds  of  a  kind  of  Halvia. 
named  Chian.  In  recognition  of  their  services  the  parent-tt 
present^id  an  "uncle"  with  a  red  or  falkjw  Tilmall  or  mantle 
and  an  "aunt"  with  a  Hii'ipil  or  sleevdess  uiiper  ganiipnt. 
The  friar  reconls  that,  while  their  ears  were  being  pierced  the 
diildreu  made  a  great  outcry,  and  that,  inuncdiateiy  afterwards, 
their  sponaor^^  UhI  them  to  a  bonfire  prepared  for  the  purpoan 
around  which  they  were  marie  to  walk.  They  were  then  taken 
to  their  respective  huines,  where  their  spoiiDorij  feasted  with 
theiTi  and  all  danced  and  sang  together.  At  noon  all  retunied 
to  the  temple  with  jars  of  pitlque,  the  native  agave-wine,  and 
there  performed  a  danee  the  sponsors  earrying  their  respective 
charges  o!t  their  backs.  Then  each  child  was  given  some  pulque 
in  a  tiny  bowl,  for  which  reason  the  festival  was  also  known  as 
"the  intoxication  of  the  children." 

In  the  description  of  the  same  qviadrieimial  festival  in  Senia's 
"Manual  dc  los  Ministros,"  chap  xi,  it  is  stated  that  besides 
piercing  the  ears  of  the  girls  and  boys,  the  high  priest  jM^rforated 
the  lower  Up  of  the  boys  so  that  they  could  subsequently  wear 
labrets. 

.Sahagun  alludes  to  the  latter  custom  in  the  appendix  to 
book  II  of  his  Historia  where  he  states  that  it  was  "in  honor 
of  the  devil,  that  tlie  natives  pierced  their  ears  aud  wore  ear- 
rings and  pierced  their  lower  lip  and  won-  labrets;"  opejations 
which  were  respectively  designated  by  the  NahuatI  wonia; 
Nenaca^xapotlaliztli  (lit.,  the  ear  perforating)  and  Netcuxapot- 
laliiEtli  (the  lip  perforating). 

While  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  ceremonial  piercing  of  the 
ears  aud  of  the  iips  was  a8s«jciate<l  with  religious  or  supersti- 
tious ideas,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  the  little  children, 
all  was  done  in  onler  to  palliate  the  pain  inflicted  and  to  make 
the  occasion  oue  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

We  are  indebtx^d  to  Senia  for  the  record  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance that  during  the  joint  festival  of  Chicome  Xoohitl= 
Seven  Flower,  the  patron  of  the  painters,  weavers  and  embroi- 
derers, and  of  Xochiquetzal,  the  inventress  of  weaving,  the 
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principal  offering  made  by  their  devotees  was  blood  drawn 
from  ilie  fingers  or  eyelids. 

I>iiring  the  third  niovablp  festival  aJl  niarriefl  people  made 
offerings  of  binod  drawn  from  the  left  breast  or  from  their  eye- 
lids, the  bhtod  hi;ing  raught  on  strips  of  paper  wluch  wore  tbeu 
thrown  into  earthen  jars  and  burnt  in  front  of  certain  idols. 

In  the  "  Uook  of  the  life  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans",  published 
by  the  University  of  California,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  recorded 
that  men,  desiring  offspring,  offered  blood  drawn  from  their 
organs  of  generation. 

During  the  sixth  movable  festival  those  who  rendered 
homage  to  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  sent  to  the  temple  what  are 
described  by  Sema  as  "small  salt-collars*'  containing  eight 
to  ten  drops  nr  more  of  their  owti  blood,  absorbed  by  nieans  of 
strips  of  paper  which  were  subsequeiirly  biinit.  with  copal  gum, 
on  the  altars  of  the  temple.  The  allusion  to  tiny  earthen 
vessels  in  connection  with  similar  blofMJ-nfferings  naturally  sug- 
gests an  explanation  for  the  purpose  nf  the  small  terra-witta 
dishes  and  particularly  of  the  enigmatical  receptacles  with  two 
deep  holes  which  are  found  at  Tcotlhiiaciui  In  great  numbers. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  sanguinar}'  rites 
of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  is  next  to  be  Cflnsidered.  Aneording  to 
Friar  Duran,  the  custom  of  piercing  the  flesh  with  agave  points 
was  first  taught  to  the  priesthood  by  "Quctaalcoatl  of  Tula" 
(vol.  11,  p.  244)  and  his  testim<iny  agrees  with  that  of  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Codex  Telleriano  Remensis.  Other  e\'idence 
tends  to  prove,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  rite  was  as- 
signed by  the  Ancient  Mexicans  to  remotest  antiquity  and 
to  the  gods  themselves,  in  the  Greation-m>i.h  as  rcc()rded 
in  chap,  vn  of  the  Codex  Fuenleal.*  the  gods  Quetzalcuatl 
and  Tlalocantenuhtli  "fasted  and  drew  blood  from  their  ears" 
before  creating  the  sun  and  the  moon.  In  chap,  viii  it  is  related 
that  later  on,  at  a  certaui  date,  the  god  CuniUsale  (Cauiaxtll) 
also  named  Mixcoatl,  "performed  penance  with  agave  leaf 
points,  drawing  blood  from  his  tongue  and  ears,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  customary  to  draw  blood  from  the  same  whenever  one 
made  any  petition  to  the  gods." 

Tha  I'oHfx  yiivnU-nli  i<r  ■■mAtart«  dn  lua  MvxIvrbq*  poraut  plDtltnt."  pubHlllwl 
lit  Vol.  It  of  the  Auule*  <t«t  Muh«o  Nm-hiiik],  Iffm. 
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Sahagun's  version  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  (book 
vn,  chap,  n)  differs  from  the  foregoing  and  reJat<ra  that  it  was 
Nanaoatzin  who,  "after  oflFering  agave  points  stained  with  his 
blood  and  stuck  into  grass  balls,*'  volimlarily  cast  himself  Into 
the  fire  and  became  the  sun;  while  Tecudztecatl  following 
his  example  became  the  moon. 

From  Bishop  Diego  de  Landa,  who  devotes  a  whole  chAp- 
ter  to  the  "Cruel  and  obscene  rite*  of  the  Yucatecs,"  we  learn 
that  similar  forms  of  self-torture  were  practised  in  Yucatan. 
The  ear-sacrifice  is  described  ae  foUowa:  "They  sometimes 
made  an  offering  of  their  own  blood  by  making  inciwons  all 
around  the  external  border  of  their  ears,  leaving  the  lacerations 
as  records  of  their  penance"  (ed.  Braaseur  de  Bourbourg, 
p.  161).  Bishop  I-anda  expressly  states  that  "the  women  of 
Yucatan  did  not  make  blood-ofFerings  although  they  were  very 
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ric.  i. 


devout."  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  Maya  Codex, 
named  Troano,  contains  repre8entation.s  of  three  men  and  one 
woman  in  the  act  of  piercing  their  left  ears,  from  each  of  which 
a  stream  of  blood  falls  Into  what  are  presumably  small  bowls 
placed  in  front  of  each  penitent  (Fig.  4).  The  finely  carved 
baa-ielief  from  Mench^  (Yfixchilan)  which  was  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Maudslay  proves  that 
ton giie-perf oration  was  also  practised  in  the  Usumasuita  valley. 
It  represents  a  seated  personage  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  cord, 
with  thoma,  through  his  protruding  tongue. 

Rriefly  miminarized;  the  foregoing  evidence  wtablishes  that 
while  blood  was  drawn  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  body  and 
offered  to  the  gods,  it  was  the  ear-sacrifice  that  constituted 
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the  Balicnt  characteristic  features  of  the  ancient  native  religion, 
being  practised  in  every  day  life,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  After 
ha\-ing  been  offered,  the  blood-stiuned  pieces  of  cane,  agave 
points,  obsidian  lancets  or  straws  employed  in  the  performance 
of  the  penitential  rite  were  carefully  preservtHl.  In  some  cases 
the  instruments  themselves,  in  others  strips  of  paper  saturated 
with  blood,  were  burnt,  and  their  ashes  deposited  in  some  sacred 
spot,  It  is  recorded  that  a  feature  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico 
was  the  square  enclosure  into  which  were  thrown  the  agave 
points,  etc.,  used  by  the  priests  in  performing  penitential  rites. 
No  documentary  evidence  has,  however,  as  yet  been  found 
indicating  the  place  where  the  high-priests  and  rulers  preserved 
their  blood  offerings  after  performing  rites,  which,  in  their  case 
were  of  such  special  sanctity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  possesses 
some  monuments  exhibiting  sculptured  representations  of  the 
performance  of  the  ear-sacrifice  which  yield  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 
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The  first  (Fig.  5)  is  the  well-known  historical  bas-relief  rep- 
resenting the  Mexican  rulers  Tizoc  and  bis  successor  AhuitzotI, 
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each  with  an  in rengi '-burner  at  his  fp<^t  in  the  act  nf  pipTcing 
their  helices.  lictwcen  them  and  on  a  stand  surrounded  by 
laiu-el  leaves,  lies  the  round  cushiou  into  which  two  boue  instru- 
ments with  handles  in  the  form  of  a  flower,  are  inserted.  A 
stream  of  biood  falls,  from  each  ear,  into  an  open  jaw  carved 
in  thesyrabulical  border  beneath  the  fi^urefi.  The  date  recorded 
in  thp  ban-relief  is  that  of  the  dMJicatitni  nf  ihe  Grrat  Temple 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  sculptured  slab  must  have  been  in- 
serted in  some  wall  or  monumental  structure.  Besides  com- 
memorating the  hiwtfirical  event  and  the  perfnrniance  of  the 
sacred  rite  it  may  have  also  marked  the  site  where  the  blood 
offerings  of  both  niltra  were  reverently  deposited,  tlguro  G 
[a  and  b)  reprp.sprits  the  square  stone  h(tx  which  is  preaerved 
at  the  National  Miuscuni  of  .Mexico  and  haii  been  identified  by 
different  authorities  as  a  funeral  urn,  or  "a  receptacle  for  the 
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riij. «. 

blood  of  human  victiuis."  The  fact  that  a  seated^  one- 
foottnl  personage  (a)  in^the  at^t  of  piercing  his  ear  is  carved  on 
one  of  its  sides,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  (b)  is  carveil  the 
grasB  cushion  into  which  bone  instruments;  are  inserted  appears 
to  me  to  establish,  l)eyoiul  a  doubt,  that  the  stone  receptacle 
was  destined  to  receive  the  blood-oiferings  of  the  high-priests  and 
rulers  who  perfonned  the  ear-sacrifiee  represented,  in  carving,  on 
the  box  itself.  An  interesting:  detail  is  that,  behind  the  seated 
figure,  the  form  of  a  serpent  is  distinguishable,  whose  tail  and 
head,  with  a  recurved  annlike  projection,  studded  with  star-sym- 
bols are  like  those  of  the  twin  serpents  on  the  great  Calendar  Stone. 
ITie  symbols  of  fire,  carved  on  the  tMu  sides  of  the  box,  and  the 
titar-symbols  accompanied  by  conventionalized  flowers,  which 
4fi2 
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figure  at  each  siile  of  the  btine  instruineiitiS,  furnish  evidence 
that  the  rite  was  associated  with  the  god  of  fire  and  the  festival 
of  Flowers,  Xochilhiiitl,  at  which  a  certain  form  of  star-wor- 
ship timk  place.  It  was  on  tht»  festival  that,  nnre  a  year,  rerlain 
loa\'es  of  bread,  named  Xonecuilli,  were  eaten.  The  shape 
of  these  loaves  reseinbled  that  of  the  constellation  Citlal-xone- 
cuilli,  Ursa  Major  or  Minor,  described  as  * '  situated  in  the  trumpet 
of  the  North  and  composed  nf  seven  stars,  which  formed  a  sepa- 
rate ^oup  and  are  resplendeMit"  (Sahagun,  book  vn,  chap. 
ai). 

The  low  square  hollow  stone  "seat"  preserved  at  the  Royal 
Ethnographical  Museum  at  Berlin  ( Fig.  7)  is  of  particular  iu teres! 


rui.  T, 

in  connection  with  Sahagun's  statement,  cited  above,  that  the 
ball  in  which  the  priests  assembled  to  ]x^rforni  the  penitential 
rites,  "contained  !natiy  seat*,"  .  .  .  This  object  wa*  obviously 
associated  with  such  rites,  because  its  front  is  carved  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  familiar  gra.ss  cushion  and  the  sarrifieia!  hone 
instruments.  Ttw  top  and  back  are  ouvered  by  the  figure  of  a 
large  scorpion  whose  tail  ends  in  a  toepati  or  flint-kuife.  the 
native  syndiol  for  the  Norlh.  This  carved  scorpion ,  iM'forp  which 
lie  the  woven  grass  ball  and  the  bone  iustrmnents.  is  particuiarly 
significant  because  Sahagim  distinctly  states  that  the  Mexicans 
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gave  the  name  of  * ' Citlal-colotl/ '  =  Star-scorpion,  to  the 
nurthem  constellaiion,  Ursa  Major,  "because  it  resembled  the 
figure  of  a  scorpion"  (op.  cit.  book  vii,  chap.  iv).  The  exist- 
ence, in  Mexico,  of  a  similar  hollow  stone  cube,  much  too  small 
to  have  been  used  as  a  seat,  but  which  exhibits,  on  its  sides, 
two  penitents  piercing  their  ears  and  on  ita  top  a  shallow  cir^ 
cular  receptacle,  throws  some  doubt  as  to  the  Berlin  Museum 
"acat"  having  really  been  intended  as  such. 

The  most  important  monument,  which  exhibits  proof  of 
having  been  associateil  with  the  native  penitential  rite  and 
star-cult  ia  the  great  statue  of  a  crouching  ocelot  or  native  tiger 
{PI.  r,  1,  2,  3),  which  was  discovered  in  December  1901  in  the 
courtyanl  of  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
by  Captain  Diaz,  the  son  of  the  President. 

This  imposing  monument  which  is  the  finest  piece  of  animal 
sculpture  that  has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, is  of  particular  interest,  on  account  of  its  fonu  and  the 
aesodation  of  the  Mexican  god  Tcicatlipoca  not  only  with  the 
ocelot  but  also  with  thn  tionHtellation  Uraa  Major. 

According  to  the  well-known  myth,  Tezcatlipoca,  when 
cast  down  from  heaven  by  Quetzalcoatl,  "fell  into  the  water 
where  he  transformed  himself  into  an  ocelot"  and  arose  to  kill 
certain  gianta.  During  the  period  of  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years  Tezcatlipoca  "went  about  in  the  formof  an  ocelot"  and 
all  "thi-s  appears  in  the  sky  for  they  say  that  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major  descends  to  the  water  because  it  m  Tezcatiipoca  and 
is  on  high  in  memory  of  him."* 

While  the  foregoing  myth  suffices  to  .show  that  the  great 
statue  of  an  ocelot  must  have  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  gud  Tezcatlipoca,  the  fact  that  his  insignia  are  worn  by 
the  two  personages  which  are  carved  in  bas-relief  on  the  bot- 


■Htatoita  d«  lot  Mexlvanoii  pftr  (Us  plntuni*,  Ati»3e«  dol  Hui«o  KMtoaala  vol.  tl, 
p.  ft.  Tb«  SpRBlah  text  \e  na  tolloWB :  —  "...  QucfalctwU  tat  sol  y  'Icxtio  <1«  icr  T«s- 
oaUlpora  porqno  le  dtv  con  an  (rran  Iwnlon  y  to  dnirlbo  en  t-1  briiii  y  nlll  au  Mto  Oign 
f  who  ■  mu«r  IcM  Klgitnlu.  j  e«to  pKrosM  «ii  cl  dslo,  porquo  dlien  ^hb  1«  Uru  Ha- 
jor  IM>  ahnxB  nl  nxii*  |i(>r<|u«  f^  Toccntll|H>rA  y  e«^A  Kltu  tu  meinot^a  del  . .  .  y  snsl 
andATk ltM^ht>  llfire  ..."  In  my  publloiUuD,  "TlieFiiiiUBiUPuUil  Prlnoljiliu  ot  Old  And 
Xew  World  CtvlIiKdtloiia"  .r<>\.  S  of  (he  !'c«b<i<ly  MiixHriti  Pnpfm),  by  •omc  anar* 
nonnlKblu  nil«t*ke,  wlili'.bi  I  ite|ili>re,  Ihir  ntuns  lluitxllDpiKvlilll  wiia  RubMtltntwl  fur  Hut 
afQuAttiikoittl  Id  mr  qDotatloD.of  Ihe  nbovA  myth  on  pitgeS. 
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torn  of  the  deep  circular  receptacle  in  the  back  of  the  statue 
positively  proves  the  association  of  the  god  with  the  monument. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  latter  ami  of  the  stone  recep- 
tacle, 88  shown  in  PL  i,  1 ,  2,  3  reveal  thai  this  was  an  accessary 
only.* 

The  bas-relief  carved  on  its  bottom  clearly  indicates  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  receptacle  was  destined  (Fig,  8). 

It  represents  twn  aeal^rl  personages  in  tht;  act  of  piercing 


rro.e. 

their  ears  with  bone  instnuuents.  In  front  of  each  is'  an  object 
of  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  into  which  four  agave  thorns 
are  inserted. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  carvc4l  on  the  stone  box  (Fig_ 
6a)  both  individuals  are  minus  one  fout,  with  the  peculiarity 

•ItwM  stricUjrln  ki:«nrdAii«*  wttli  oallTe  luageto  mBkoiiome  form  or  rereyUfJe 
tnfflQBt  IdaU,  (or  the  recetitlon  vt  dlfleruni  kinrlnuf  likKHl-olfertnica.  "Tliv  Boi>k  of 
the  Ltfe  uf  lliu  Annli^nt  Metlciitiit,"  Tur  tndtauui!,  dpNUibiM  how  buwla  at  Imiihiiii  IiUjuiI 
war*  poaivd  on  lb«  lie«i1  of  n  c«nnln  Idol  irlilcti  pruiumiUr  bid,  like  a  okUvv  itotie 
Inace  Id  my  puBsasslon.  n  1>ow1.1IIeu  bitiliiw  on  lie  liwtd. 
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tbftt  in  one  case  the  right  foot  and  in  the  other  the  left  foot  is 
misfting.  This  secimngly  insijKiiificant  detail  assumes  a  certain 
importance  when  it  is  realizeil  that  it  recurs  in  tiie  iwti  Hg- 
iiree  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  the  rocks  at  the  PeBon  Viejo. 
situated  near  the  City  of  Mexico  (PI.  ii,  1,  2)  both  of  which 
likewiite  display  the  siuiie  insignia  aa  the  two  peraonages  carved 
on  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  A  comparison  of  PI.  n,  1 
with  (he  carved  personage  to  the  right  in  Fig.  5,  reveals  a 
striking  identity,  for  in  both  canes  the  left  foot  is  miasing,  the 
same  feather  head-drees,  with  Tezcatlipoca's  hieroglj-ph  (the 
Smoking  Mirror)  at  its  side  and  a  recurved  oniament  above  the 
forehead,  is  worn  and  tlie  identical  nnse-omanientand  hand  over 
the  face  is  displayed.  As  carved  on  the  rock  the  pereonage  thus 
arraye4l,  like  the  similarly  oiie-foote<l  victors  on  the  Stone  of 
Tizoc,  18  erect,  armed  with  »]>ear»,  and  grasps  the  hair  of  a 
warrior  who  bonds  before  him  and  lowers  the  bundle  of  spears 
held  in  the  left  hand,  his  right  hand  being  upliftc;d  and  holding 
the  atlatl  or  spear-thrower  in  the  position  for  thniwing  the  spe&r. 

The  date,  I  Tccpatl.  carved  beneath  this  group  corresponds 
to  A.  D.  1480  in  which  year,  according  to  the  Aubin  MS.  the 
Mexicans  conquered  the  people  of  Quauhnahuac  or  Cuernavaca, 
in  this  case  the  island  town  situated  in  the  lagoon  of  Xochi- 
inilcoand  depict p* I  in  the  Map  byAIonzo  dp  Santa  Cruz  preserved 
at  the  I'nivprsity  of  I'psala,  Sweden.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Tezozomoe  for  an  hiteresting  and  graphic 
account  of  the  warfarp  wage^^l  by  the  Mexicans  upon  the  Tec- 
paneoans  and  inhabitant-s  of  Xochimilco.  etc.,  at  this  period, 
which  resulted  in  their  complete  subjugation. 

A  conLparisoii  of  the  figure  to  the  left  in  Fig.  8,  with  PI.  il,  2, 
reveals  that,  in  both  cases  also,  the  right  foot  is  nussing,  a  simi- 
lar head-dress  with  Tezcatlipoca's  glyph  is  worn  and  as  far  as 
can  be  distingui.*dit>d  the  face  bands  are  alike. 

In  I'l.  II,  2,  the  individual  also  stands,  but  is  unarmed  and 
grasps  what  appears  to  be  a  tree,  in  blossom,  issuing  from  a 
circle  in  a  square — evidently  the  hieroglyph  of  a  locality.  The 
semi-effaced  date  carved  beneath  this  figure  which  iucontestably 
belongs  UithesamcperiodasPl.il,  1,  seems  to  be  the  year  III 
Tochtii  —  corresponding  to  1482^  a  date  two  years  later  than 
that  carved  on  PI.  ii,  2. 
45C 
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The  striking  identities  which  have  been  pointci)  nut  and 
especially  that  of  the  saine  feet  bein^  missing,  appear  to  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  the  twn  iiidividiialH  car\'eil  on  the  Iwt- 
tom  of  the  receptacle  in  the  ocelot's  back  were  historical  person- 
Agefi,  represented  as  wearliiff  divine  iiminuia,  in  accordance  with 
established  cuatom.  Tlie  peculiarity  that,  in  the  group,  both 
figures  display  both  rows  of  teeth  causes  it  to  appear  as  though 
they  wore  death-maska  under  tlieir  face-bands  —  a  fact  which 
is  explainable  since  one  of  TezcatUpoca's  titles  was  "Mietlan- 
tecuhtli,"  or  the  *'Lord  of  the  North,"  the  Underworld,  and 
by  extension,  of  the  dead  who  go  there. 

The  indications  that  the  above  individuals  were  historical 
penionages  not  unly  accord  with  the  evidence  fumiahcd  by  the 
cornnieniorative  tablet  described  above  (l'\.  5}  but  suggest  the 
interesting  explanation  that  the  sculptured  ocelot  was  also  oom- 
meuiorative  and  possibly  votive,  and  dates  from  after  the  year 
1482.  The  view  that  the  ocelot  was  an  actual  image  of  the  god 
Tezcatlipoca  and  that  the  ear-eacrilice  was  particularly  associa- 
ted with  his  nocturnal  worship,  is  sustained  by  the  following 
ai^iiticant  details. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  sculptured  ocelot  discloses 
that  the  large  side  whiskers  at  each  side  of  it-s  head  are  undoubt- 
edly purely  conventional.  The  ocelot  does  not  possess  them 
in  reality  and  their  existence  could  not  have  been  suggested 
to  the  sculptor  by  a  study  of  the  animal  from  life.  Thus  far 
no  other  similar  representation  of  an  ocelot  with  side  whiskers, 
is  known  to  exist  in  Mexican  carving  ur  painting  —  the  usual 
mode  of  figuring  the  sparse  bristly  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  of  the 
ocelot  being  more  true  to  life. 

Strange  tn  say,  the  only  similar  instance  I  have  found,  of 
the  ocelot  with  conventionalized  whiskers,  is  that  carved  on  a 
slab  discovered  by  Dr.  L<;  Plongeou  at  Chichen  Itza.  Yucatan.* 

While  this  remarkable  coincidence,  which  ia  in  keeping 
with  other  analogies  between  Chichen  Itza  and  Mexican  art, 
furnishes  fresh  food  for  reflection,  it  is  well  to  bear  iu  mind 
that  other  sculptured  representations  nf  the  ocelot  also  exist 
at    Chichen  Itza  and  do  not  exhibit  the  conventional  feature. 

*  An  Uluatrntluu  of  lli)i  ■IaU  x>n»  ttr»t  puhUdieil  hy  Or.  Le  I'Iongc«ti  opiMiaUe  lo  p. 
» In  »Tlie  9arre>l  UrMvries  ot  ttit  Mijtm."    New  York,  lim. 
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Whftt  is  more:  The  only  native  American  beast  of  prey  wMdh 
poaeeMtas  a  similar  hairy  fringe  is  the  wild  eat,  thi;  lynx  or  Feiis 
rufits,  which  is  remarkable  for  lU  brilliant  eyes  and  habit  of 
prowling  about  at  night. 

Whilst  the  possibility  naturally  suggests  it«Jf  that  the 
native  sculptor  might  have  pur[«>iM*ly  romblned  the  features 
of  both  beaate  of  prey  in  order  to  add  to  the  im press! venees  of 
liis  statue,  the  indications  are  that  his  aim  was  not  to  produce 
a  naturalistic  intage  but  an  imposing  idol  of  TezcatUpnca  under 
the  form  the  god  had  according  to  the  myt.h  assimied  and  home 
for  "six  hundred  and  sixty  sLx  years." 

A  side  light  is  thrown  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  hirsute 
appendages  and  the  reason  for  their  presence  by  one  of  the  ba»- 
reUefs  carved  on  the  remarkable  stone  box*  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Senor  Islas  de  Rustamante,  the  photographs  of  which 
are  published  here,  for  the  first  time  (Plates  in,  iv  and  v). 

The  bas-relief  (PI.  in,  2),  exliibits  a  seatcnl  personage  with 
cnieaed  and  sandalled  feet,  in  the  act  of  piercing  his  ear  with 
the  usual  bone  injitrument.  To  his  right  lies  a  smoking  incense- 
burner  whose  handle  terminates  in  a  serpent's  head.  Tn  his 
left,  standing  upright,  is  the  same  pointed  object  which  figures 
in  the  bas-relief  on  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  in  the  back  of 
the  ocelot.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  object  is  of  the  same  form 
and  exhibits  the  same  markings,  resembling  a  woven  pattern, 
that  recur  on  the  four  agave  points  stuck  into  it.  This  circum- 
stance and  the  incision.'^  at  its  base  and  side  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  thick  fleshy  top  of  an  agave  leaf  such  as  Sahagun 
dfflcribt-s  as  having  been  used  by  the  priesthood  as  cushions 
for  the  thorns  employed  in  performing  their  penance. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  the  aeatef I  figure  are  that  he  not  only  displays  a  peculiarly 
shaped  beard,  resembling  the  hairy  appendages  of  the  ocelot 
statue^  but  is  also  associated  with  the  ocelot  itself.  At  the 
back  of  his  head,  above  his  left  hand,  the  liewl  of  an  ()ceJot  is 
visible,  whose  skin  hangs  behind  his  back,  the  tail  ending  below 
his  knee.  Besides  this  the  personage  wears  leggings  made  of 
the  spotted  ocelot  skin  and  a  rattlesnake  girdle  from  which 
hang  two  c<,>nventionalized  hearts. 

■  mmeuttloiw ;  U  X  IB  r.aatliuatrfli,  tnlerlor  dt|>tL  16  MsUniatraM,  ftxUrlur  betRht  M 
Miitlm«tr«*. 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  a  note  written  beneath  its 
photograph  the  latr  Sf^hor  lalaa  do.  Bu.stomante,  incic|)ende-ntly 
identified  the  above  liKiiro  as  a  representation  of  "Ocelotl- 
Ttzcatlipoca, "  or  TIat oca- ocelot,  lit.  the  Lord  Ocelot  (a  title 
which  is  also  rrcordpil  by  Sema  in  chap,  ix)  and  drsrribed  as 
wearing  "the  beard  of  the  mask  of  Tezcatlipoea."  Tointinp 
out  thai  in  the  above  figure,  as  in  the  ocelot  statue,  there  is 
a  combination  of  the  ocelot,  the  beard  and  the  ear-sacrifice, 
1  will  briefly  review  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  other  three 
sides  and  on  the  interior  and  exterior  base  of  the  stone  box 
under  discussion. 

Plate  ni,  1,  exhibits  a  seated  personage  in  the  same  attitude 
and  with  the»anic  accessories  as  in  Fig.  6  ,  but  displaying  the 
saine  head-dress  with  Tezcatlipoca'a  glyph,  and  the  same  face 
markings  as  those  of  the  left  figure  of  the  group  in  the  ocelot 
receptacle  (Fig.  8).  A  noticeable  difTerrnce  is  that,  in  one  case 
the  right  and  in  the  other  the  left  foot  is  missing. 

A  third  seated  and  one-footed  personage  also  exhibiting 
Tezcatlipoca's  insignia,  is  carvcil  on  the  side  of  the  stone  box 
(PI.  V,  1)  which  has  unfortunately  been  mutilated,  a  hole  hav- 
ing been  bored  through  it  and  a  lead  pipe  inserted  by  a  prev- 
ious owner,  in  order  to  employ  the  box  as  a  water  fount-un. 
The  symbols  carved  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  box  (PI.  iv,  1) 
closely  resemble  those  on  the  stone  box  of  the  National  Muaeum 
(Fig.  6). 

The  grass  ball  which  figures  in  both  of  these  recurs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  box  under  discuabion  (PI.  rv,  2),  while  a 
remarkable  and  unidentified  monster,  covered  with  spines,  and 
figured  as  on  water,  covers  the  exterior  of  its  base  (PI.  v,  2). 

A  r£sum£  of  the  foregoing  archaeological  material  brings 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  known  to  exist  no  less 
than  ten  sciilptured  representations  of  individuals  perform- 
ing ear  sacrifice. 

In  the  case  of  the  commemorative  slab  the  personages  are 
unquestionably  historical  and  the  performance  of  the  rite  asso- 
ciated with  the  tledication  uf  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico.  Thn 
two  one-footed  personages  car\-cd  on  the  bottom  of  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  ocelot  statue  appear  to  be  identical  with  tbe  oon- 
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querors  carved  on  the  rooks  at  the  Penon  with  the  dates  1 
Tc!cpatlandlIlTochtli(A.D.  HSOand  1482). 

These  conquernrs,  like  the  sixteen  carved  on  the  so-called 
"Stone  of  Tizoc,"  the  penitents  carved  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocelot  receptacle  and  those  on  the  pxterior  of  two  of  the  stone 
boxes  described,  making  a  total  of  2  +  16  +  2  -J-  1  +  3  =  24 
uidi\'iduals,  arc,  with  only  one  exception,  one-footed,  while  all 
I'xhibit  the  insignia  of  the  god  Texratlipora.  This  nverwhelni- 
ing  evidence,  by  the  way,  amply  substantiates  my  i(icntification 
of  the  one-footed  god  depicted  in  the  Codices  as  Texcatlipoca.* 
The  sixteen  one-footed  warriors  on  the  "Stone  of  Tizoc"  and 
those  on  tho  Pefion  rocks  —  all  of  which  may,  possibly,  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  person  —  either  prove  that  a  native 
conqueror  existed  who  was  actually  one-footed  and  had  adopted 
the  insignia  of  Tezcatlipoca,  or  that  it  was  customary',  in  repre- 
senting living  personifications  of  the  god,  to  emphasize  one  of 
his  synibola,  the  lame  foot,  even  if  the  mutilation  did  not  exist 
in  reality. 

1  am  indebted  to  Father  Hunt  Corti^  for  the  interesting 
fa«t  which  lie  has  also  published,  that  after  having  been  tor- 
tured by  the  Spaniards,  the  imfortunatc  Quauhtemoc  the  last 
of  Mexican  rulers,  was  named  Xonecuillzin  =  the  lame  lord; 
a  title  or  nickname  which  may  well  have  prexnously  been  be- 
stowed on  other  personages  equally  lame. 

To  Don  Mariano  Rojas.  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town 
of  Tepoztlan  (Morelia)  in  which  the  Nahuatl  language  is  not 
only  spoken,  but  cultivated  1  am  indebted  for  the  interesting 
personal  communication  that  one  of  his  earliest  recollections 
is  that  of  his  old  grandfather  pointing  out  to  him  the  seven  stars 
of  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  and  telling  him  that  its  name 
was  Xonecuilli. 

This  valuable  testimony  in  conjunction  with  Sahagtm's 
atatenienl  that  "tlic  stars  which  are  in  the  mouth  nf  the  trum- 
pet of    the  North  were   named  eillal-xnnecuilli  and   that  the 

■Se»  l^undnminUl  Piindplcvof  Oltliiid  N«w  World  C'lrllUattunB.  i>.  10. MC.  l>r. 
Theoitor  I'rruM  )ijih  rrlllrlMd  Ihle  Idpntlflfiiliun  i>f  mlnr.  itUitlHic  liU  opinion  Ibnt  In 
ac«rtaln  cam,  ilic  kwU  appeared  to  (■«  "TUulipantcf  nlitll."  1  noerelx  point  out  licrt- 
that  tb«  Utl«r  nitm«  Uit  title  oulv  "iho  h>ul  nf  ilu-  rinwti"  niiit  that.  In  Mrrcral  pul>- 
llrfttloH*.  f  roteMur  Solnr  lii«  i>li>i!nred  that  "TUuU|iant«cutitll  tiot  only  woirattiv 
«atu«  liid^U  xa  T«sckiU|mh'A  t>ut  maj^  bf  rrptrdvd  u  »  form  of  tlili  god." 
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natives  fij^ured  iU  seven  stars  in  a  group  of  the  shape  of  an  S, 
definitely  associates  the  name  Xonecuilli  with  one  or  both  of  the 
Urea  constellations,*  and  with  Ti^zcatlipota  who  is  found  fiR- 
ured  in  painting  and  sculpture  as  a  Xuneciiiltzin  nr  "lame 
lord." 

While  the  bas-relief  figunai  di*3cribe<l  dcBiiitely  eonneci 
onc-footedness  with  Te7,catlipf)ca,  they  also  prove  the  asso- 
oiatiou  of  the  ocelot  with  this  god.  The  representation  of  the 
eAr-eacrifice  on  the  exterior  of  three  and  interior  of  one  in  the 
stone  receptacles  clearly  indicates,  moreover,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  latter  were  destined ;  namely  to  contain  the  blood- 
stained thorns,  sticks  or  papers,  which  ctmstituteil  the  sacred 
offerings,  or  their  ashes. f 

In  conclusion :  The  main  result  of  the  foregoing  invcfitiga- 

*R«|ertln(  9nli«7ui>'s  MMttnooylD  tblacttwind  sUUijtthil  the  trlmr'-roaJd  not 
tiavs  nwAiil  wlini  ht  wrolo,"  Professor  SHrr  |irrrcr«  Ui  adiipt  llio  •ut«iti«iit  un  tiir 
fliitllMt  nide  by  Don  llcmuido  AlvAniilo  Toxozomoc  wlio  l«  «tiii|KVKtl  to  har?  l««o 
born  In  lUO  and  to  have  wrlttf  n  bla  work  Rl  thr  n|rr  of  7n. 

lD'Tez>»oinDO'«denorl|>tlou  of  therrreniutiicD  huld  lu  lionorof  lh«ltiAUgitrAllan  al 
Monlcxama  II  «■  ruler  of  Mexico,  he  ((Ire*  a  r^um^  of  tb<!  cxbortatloD  arlin-M*^  lo 
the  iirw  rutnr  liy  11)0  IWfilTP  ek^rlura.  In  tlili*  MoTileiuiiin  l«  cu]nl»ed  pitntruliirly  lu 
yield  honuiira,  At  ibe  break  iif  <taj.  lu  "Uif  auir  .\uiieiiullll.  whlrb  I*  Uie  cTvan  uf  m. 
tta'.'ob,  which  la  In  the  rcKloii  of  tho  .Sontli.  In  Uie  dintedon  of  the  iDdlcn  and  the 
ClitnaM."^  (Cronira  MexIcAnu,  p.  ATI.) 

I  rannot  lint  think  thni  rrD(e««or  &el»r  k&d  hie  follower  Dr.  Prauia  will  flnd  U 
illlVimlt  t»  |>«riiin<lo  Amirlnnn  Miliolan  to  Acvt^pt  n*  nntlientir  tlic  Mt-alran  jirloiit'ii 
allttston  to  "tlie  direction  of  llio  Indlpi  and  Chlna«;"  to  lnt«n'i^t  Itila  dlnvituD  aa 
that  nceaplsd  by  n  SautliiTrn  iriirmipltntlon .  and  to  pivfcr  Teiozomoc'*  ovl(li.<nr«  no 
cl»arl]r  tlnK«d  witit  Earop<Miti  luHuenro.  U>  lltat  (irenurrcd  In  the  note*  wrlUau  by 
IMar  8ahaKun  underthedlrintlonof  tlic  ngeA  and  moot  learne^l  of  native <-4ileflAlnft 
wbotB  be  gathered  around  bltn  In  T«xcocir  and  i|ue>tlnnnd  aliout  tlidr  nnrivut  Itetlefa. 
ele. 

fin  a  reeenl  publlmtlon,  tlin  ^pianUb  trinitatloii  of  wltleh  w»a  pabllabed  In  the 
Aaalea  dtU  Mu»i>o  Narlnnal  de  MB\lrx>  Ctomo  VII,  p,  W)).  I'n>f.  Rdwanl  Seler,  on  ac 
eosntnf  the  cani'Lvlf«>ai)icr-fiieio  on  tbe  Interior  wall  ut  ttierpcnirtaclo  In  the  Ocelot 
■bitne'B  liack,  iironnunrcii  rx  rai/hrrfrir,  tttalt!>l»  moiiuntcui  I*  a  "(Jiiniiti\tralU"ar  ^ane 
dMtlne-l  to  hold  IFiu  liearta  of  ttumau  rlrtimn.  la  niakliiK  tlilf  Idvutllli  iillun  Pro 
fMsor  8el«r  ttntlrtdy  overliiuka  what  nv|>fnri  to  }>e  ao  ohrloua  a  fact,  RHiiif  ly  that  the 
seoa*  nnlolly  depleted  un  the  IhiII<iiii  uf  the  rarriitaolefiiriilohrit  inon-  importnol 
tealtaiOKraa  lolbeobleet  forwliUh  it  icrTcdtbHBtliedeeorftUvrfi'atiicrfrlcxv.  which 
la  n  mere  arceMinry.  It  AtandptoroAnoii  Tlial  a  "vane  of  Uie  enfcle*  dretlned  to  receive 
tb«  hearta  and  Mood  of  hnman  vIctlniN."  w^tuld  he  more  ltkel>  to  eKhlbIt  rarved  rap- 
rcaenlatlnne  uf  ttafrlr",  human  benrlit  »h<1  human  »acr1flc««.  than  the  Iraanea  of  two 
peraoDsiD  tbeart  at  drawing  blu»d  from  tiiHrear*. 

Wbattd  more:  \n  ireatlnK  uf  ihl>  Hiillvt^  fiaino  ofanorehX  l'rof<ia»or  ^lt>r  Ifiiored 
the  rcliitloa  of  till*  aaluial  t<>  TeKrntll|iiK-n,  Jiiat  ao  he  pnased  over  In  sHetHW  not  only 
thr  evlHteBi.-i!  ttut  iho  prevalence  of  the  rite  of  ear-aacrlAce  In  bla  diec-nsalon  uf  tt> 
pcrturtiianct!  by  the  twu  «4-idptiired  pirsnnniref-  whom  he  Idvndflc*  aa  "icoda"  or 
"TencalUpocA  under  two  forma." 
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tion  is  ft  recognition  of  the  hitherto  disregarded  fact  that  the 
rite  of  vnhintiirily  drawinc  blond,  principally  from  ihe  oar,  was 
a  feature  of  every-day  life  in  Ancient  Mexico  which  was  per- 
formed by  young  and  old.  It  is  but  just  to  recognize  what 
a  meritorious  de«d  the  Spanish  Conquerors  pprformeci  when 
they  summarily  abolished  so  barbarous  a  practice,  which,  of 
itself,  sufficed  to  fill  them  with  disgust  for  ihe  native  ritual. 

The  other  result*  obtained  are  the  certainty  thai  the  three 
stone  boxes  described  and  possibly  the  "seat"  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  as  well  as  the  receptacle  in  tlie  back  of  the  ocelot  statue, 
were  destined  to  hold  ear-blood  offerings  made  to  Tezcatlipoca; 
that  the  ocelot-statue  was  an  image  of  this  god  under  the  form 
he  had  mythieally  a&aumed  for  6(i6  years;  that  a  close  chain 
of  evidence  connects  TexcatliprKra  with  the  circumpolar  con- 
stellations and  establishes  his  identity  as  the  one-footed  or  lame 
star-god  of  the  Codices,  the  personification  of  Xonecuilli  or  of 
Ursa  Major,  who,  like  pole-star  gods  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was  conceived  by  the  Mexicans  as  fastened  by  one  foot  to  the 
pole  and  performing  a  perpetual  circuit  around  it  by  means  of 
the  foot  which  remained  free. 
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Tepu«ll«u  iU(irnti«>,  460. 

Vaca.  Calwra  de,  67,  «8. 1 33.  137, 131 .  134                ^^^M 

Tttrm-^oilN  dtshra.  otnAlT,  419- 

Valentini.  174.  IHtl.                                                          ^^^H 

Trxui  Itidinn.i  (■««  KurankBirnl. 

Va)iliviwu>,.luM>,  114.                                                      ^^^H 

Tcxa»  Altn&nu:,  Hi  (not*). 

Vienna  Nalurid   H'Mf/ry  Munum.  5,   lU.                ^^^^| 

Tf>^».  HiKidfy  of,  93  (itate),  109. 

^^^1 

Teua,  Map  (IMT4).  117. 

Vied.  Joa^.  40.  445.                                                          ^^^H 

TvKsa,  notorial  HiM..  94.98. 

Viuwpeoalotj.  445.                                                          ^^^^H 

T<nMBe»|>-B>jak.ll.'S<fio/«),  113. 

Vnnilmlari(B,  Texan  Indian.  137-102  (bw                ^^^^| 

TwM  dt«l«  Arotliv«».  02.  102.  104,   105, 

alMj  l.anjtuwce).                                                            ^^^^H 

163. 

l.u<K-bat),  i2a  (fwU).                                                ^^^^H 

T«xu.  Topocraphiflk)  deMrtptiun  »f.  1^3. 

^^^H 

Tvuwcoall,  18. 

Wnr-evd.  Mesiiuui,  170.                                                 ^^^^H 

T«w&tlipoea.  192,  IBA,  44U.  440,  454-4l>]. 

War  c<ni  and  mhik*.  Oinolia,  250.  257.  272,                ^^^^H 

Towr.w(.,  Hfl. 

^^^H 

T<'-Mii>un<>r,  (.'ninina  dn,  12,  17,  22,  24,  :11 , 

Waaliiniti»n.SallirlTuuk«M'e  Imjtan).  143                ^^^^H 

M  (nott).  37.  40.  41.  44.  178.  179,  19). 

WaMBii  ceretnuny,  238.  26.^-272.                                 ^^^H 

192.  19.1,  440.  44.1;,  446.  461 

Weapons,  ancient  MrKiraii,   173-198,  and                  ^^^^^H 

Thaw.  Mr*.  Mary  Co|>ley,  hi,  v.  vi  (i»re* 

plaloa;  UatnB,43T,438;  Texan  Indian,               ^^^H 

cf'ilinx  p.  23Ti. 

76.77,79.05.                                                                ^^^H 

ThompBou.  W.  !l.,  2m. 

Weopera,  Tncan,  98.                                                  ^^^H 

Thrall.  H.  8..  94  (fm^*).  OHiwf A  96  (note). 

WltuUea,  AncMiit  Uaxtcan,  440;  Omaha.               ^^^H 

Thrnwininlick.  173. 

266. 3«4.                                                                 ^^^H 

Thun<t«T.  Omaha,  cod  of  war.  251 .  25^. 

Wild  cal  -kill,  24t6,  268.                                                  ^^^H 

2.\G.  Z7R.  2M). 

WiUinm*.  ltn«ir,  4.13.                                                     ^^^H 

TLaH«rn.  370. 

WUIouibby,  C.  C.     I*r«faiini>rip     llurial                  ^^^H 

Titer  •kill.  183. 

lilaom  in  Maine.  .%5-43tl.                                     ^^^H 

«oc.  3^.  37.  446,  iSl ;  HUuir  i>r.  400,  460. 

Wtnuor.  JuKJB.  1(18.                                                  ^^^^H 

